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FraNcE has always surpassed our own islands in the number 
and excellence of her memoirs. She still maintains her superiority 
over us in this respect, and she may boast of having given to 
readers, who seek chiefly for amusement, a richer fund of literary 
enjoyment than any other country. Few are the works in any 
department of letters more seducing than those of which we have 
a specimen now before us; few also which should be perused 
with a greater degree of distrust. It is true that we sometimes 
meet with writers who have the advantage of being able to com- 
municate to us, in a most circumstantial manner, events of which 
little had been previously known to the world; who can make us 
acquainted with the particulars of the private life of historical 
personages ; but who, influenced by those prejudices so natural to 
the human mind, and not at all imagining that they are bound to 
be impartial, become either the flatterers or the apologists, the 
parasites or the enemies, of those whose history they undertake 
to recite. 

The first thing, therefore, which the reader of memoirs should 
enquire into, is the name and the character of their author. The 
memoirs of Sully, composed, as they avowedly were, by his private 
secretaries, warn us at once to receive with caution and distrust, 
the eulogies which are pronounced in them on Henry IV. In the 
same way the memoirs of the Fronde, proceeding, as they did, 
from individuals belonging to that party, place us on our guard 
against the spirit of faction which is imprinted on their pages. 
So also, those very curious memoirs of Cardinal de Rettz, written 
by himself, the hero of them, a daring prelate, who ventured to 
attack the power of Mazarin, prepare us, before hand, for the 
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spirit of rebellion which roused all the energies of that priestly 
soldier. The touching Memoirs of Madame Roland, are only a 
defence of the party to which she belonged, and an attack on 
that which sent her to the scaffold. Those dictated at St. Helena, 
by Napoleon, what are they but an apology for the conduct of the: 
destroyer of French liberty, and of the ambitious conqueror who 
wished to bind all Europe to his chariot wheels? It is extremel 

difficult, if not impossible, for a writer, who has been one of the 
actors in the scenes which he describes, to guard himself so effec- 
tually from the influence of friendship or of hatred, as to perform 
his task in an impartial manner: if he think otherwise, he will 
deceive himself, but the delusion should not extend to his readers, 

Something of this sort has occurred, we apprehend, to the lady, 
Madame de St. Elme, who has produced the volumes under our 
consideration. They are the confessions of a courtezan; yet we 
must add, that though often lively and agreeable, and sometimes 
even piquant, they contain nothing of an indecent or offensive 
character. Yet it may be doubted, whether the same passions 
and interests which have heretofore guided her conduct, do not 
still direct her pen and distract her imagination. ‘I have assisted,’ 
she says in her preface, ‘at the victories of the republic, I have 
passed through the saturnalia of the directory, I have witnessed 
the glory of the consulate, and the grandeur of the empire, with- 
out having ever affected any sentiments which do not belong to 
my sex. I have been a spectator, within an interval of twenty- 
three years, of the triumphs of Valmy, and of the obsequies of 
Waterloo.’ 

The history of the early years of this militant lady, appears to 
us not very probable. The illustrious origin which she gives her- 
self, is nothing more than a dexterous falsehood, invented for the 
ee of concealing the real obscurity of her birth and family. 

ittle dependence can be placed on her narrative, until we arrive 
at the commencement of her connexion with General Marescot. 

Married at the age of thirteen years, and, if we are to believe 
her account of the matter, against her own will, to a rich merchant 
of Amsterdam, Madame de St. Elme became acquainted with the 

oung Marescot, then attached to the army of the Sambre and the 
acs, and soon ceased to be a woman of virtue. A fatal circum- 
stance. betrayed to her husband the criminality of her conduct} 
shame for her fault led her into new errors; she abandoned hin, 
and sought an asylum with General Moreau. She was then seven- 
teen years of age, and being endowed with great personal charms, 
she soon became the mistress of that distinguished officer. She 
accompanied him to Italy, made acquaintance with the principal 
amele of the French army, Cesar Berthier, Lebel, the celebrated 
onti, and others, and she lived in happiness and ease, when, 
actuated by her passion for Ney, she ran after new adventures. 
She returned to Paris, she there saw Ney, who returned her flame 
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and she then launched into the whirlpool of Parisian society, 
became acquainted with Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, Talley - 
rand, Lucien Buonaparte, M. Chaptal, the poets Arnault and 
Vigée, Talma, and several other personages of that time, concern- 
ing whom she gives some interesting details. 

Being now connected with the eminent actors of the period, 
Madame de St. Elme determined to go on the stage. She made 
her debut at the theatre Frangais, in the part of Didon; and 
having failed at the principal theatre of the capital, she resolved on 
seeking the more generous applauses of the provinces, and ga- 
thered a few faint laurels at the theatres of Marseilles and Dra- 
guignan. It was during this tour of some months, that she formed 
an acquaintance with M. Alexandre Lameth, then prefect of Digne, 
and now member of the Chamber of Deputies: and M. Faudet, a 
great Buonapartist under the consulate, and an agent of the police 
under the Bourbons. 

Upon returning to Paris, she had an interview with Moreau, 
her account of which we shall extract, because the conversation 
held between them, besides characterising the speakers, savours 
strongly of the manners and ideas of the times. 


‘I found him grown old and much changed; he returned me my 
papers, and we walked up and down on the Boulevard de la Madelane for 
a long time, notwithstanding the day was very cold. He spoke to me 
only of crosses and misfortunes. I was fatigued almost beyond endurance, 
when suddenly resuming the tone of former familiarity, he said to me— 
“¢ Elzelina, will you tell me the truth, where and how have you known 
that madman Oudet, and what connexion have you with him?” I was 
struck with terror, and told him every thing. He appeared scarcely to 
believe me. 

‘“¢ What then, you have had no other connexion with him? I am 
afraid you are not disposed to confide in me.” 

‘“‘ No other, I swear to you, and I wish you would believe it, for your 
doubts wound me.” 

_‘“He is a wild fellow, who though he has some talents, will surely get 
himself shot in the end. He is a royalist.” 

‘“* Nonsense! is he so still ? ” 

‘“¢ More than ever, or his ambition makes him appear so. But I de- 
tain you here : you are cold, my dear friend, let us get into a coach, and 
we shall go to the street Lepelletier, where I left my cabriolet.” 

‘ During this short drive, he prevailed on me to accept a small pocket 
book. I was about to open it, but he prevented me. “ Elzelina,” he 
said, “ you will return it to me. Go to your respectable family; endea- 
vour to be submissive ; remain with them, and live entirely in the country ; 
you have abundant resources for solitude ; believe one who has loved you 
tenderly, and who will always feel an interest in your destiny ; write to me 
on your arrival.” 

** To what address ?” 

‘<< ‘To my own.” 

** And madame ? ”— 
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««« My wife knows, not ouly that I was to see you here this evening, 
but it was she even who told me, that without my assistance you could 
not return to your family. Ah! she is an angelic woman !—as you have 
said often, a darling beauty! Oh yes! 1 do love my wife!” 

‘His soul shone in his eyes. I looked with respectful admiration upon 
this great warrior, while he expressed with such astonishing admiration, 
the tender feelings of the husband and the father. 

‘«* Dear Victor,” J exclaimed, ‘“‘ how delighted I am that you are go 
happy. I shall write to you from Antwerp and the Hague. Adieu! ” 

‘* Once more, Elzelina, tell me if you have disclosed all the truth 
about Oudet? ” 

<< My God, yes! speak no more to me about that man.” 


*<¢ Well, well—take care, have nothing to do with him: none are more 
dangerous than political intriguers.” 
‘«¢ He is then a conspirator? ” 


‘<« Oh good God! a conspirator! you also, it would seem, adopt the 


tone of the reigning family. But Ney, perhaps, might have taught you 
this language.” 


««¢ Ney !—I have not seen him for some time. Is he not married?” 

‘«« Yes, married to a friend of the Queen Hortense; he, a hero, the 
bravest of us all, to descend to play the part of a courtier!” 

‘« But Ney’s wife, is she not endowed with every virtue ?” 

*** No doubt she is; in every respect worthy of the name which Ne 
has given her: but it was for that very reason that he should have selected, 
and not received, her. But let us quit the subject, these political impulses 
will, perhaps, soon have an end.” 

‘« Ah! my friend, all this would never have had a beginning, if you 
had only been actuated by a stronger sense of ambition, or, rather of 
justice towards yourself.” 

‘« T assure you—and I speak in the presence of God—that I do notin 
the least degree envy the Corsican: I despise him, and I am chagrined to 
see men like Ney acting as his accomplices in enslaving my country.” 

‘ ] had never seen Moreau so excited before; I well knew that he never 


liked Buonaparte ; but his aversion uever manifested itself in such ener- 
getic terms.—tom. ili., pp. 107—110. 


It was the last time that Madame St. Elme saw Moreau ; she 
rejoined Ney, and attended him through the campaign of Ger- 
many ; was wounded at the battle of Eylau, and being obliged 
to quit the army, she went back to Italy. At Milan she attracted 
the attention of Napoleon, and was soon attached to the court of 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, the Princess Eliza, who gave her 
the appointment of reader, and of whom she gives us the following 
portrait : 

‘ Eliza was not at all beautiful; nevertheless, there were certain attrac- 
tions about her person, which, added to her intellect and imagination, con- 
spired to render her altogether a most enchanting woman. Her imposing 
appearance gave her the air of being well formed, for in all her movements, 
grace was combined with dignity. Her feet were praised in every saloon 
for their delicate shape: the reader may therefore judge, how highly they 
were eulogised in a palace. When feet like hers descended from a throne, 
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they were of course exalted into a prodigy. As to her hands, they were even 
more beautiful than those of her brother, a brother too, who, be it remem- 
bered, was not indifferent on this subject. The most beautiful black eyes 
animated her countenance, and she had wondrous skill in teaching them 
either to command, or to please. In fine, Eliza would have been well 
enough for an ordinary woman; she was still better for a princess; and I 
believe that many legitimate sovereigns would have been happy to possess 
her truly royal deportment and manners. 

‘IT have seen intimately, and have been able to appreciate, almost all 
the members of this family, which had been erected by its chief into a new 
dynasty, for all the thrones. None of them had, perhaps, a stronger 
resemblance to Napoleon than his sister Eliza. She was remarkable for 
a lively, prompt, penetrating spirit, an ardent imagination, an incredible 
elevation of sentiment, great fortitude of mind, an instinctive turn for 
grandeur, and great courage in adversity.’—tom. iv., pp. 358, 359. 


It is nearly at this point that the fourth volume of these me- 
moirs concludes. We have done no more than allude to the princi- 
pal events which they narrate, for such works being unsuscep- 
tible of analysis, it is only by extracts that they can be made 
known. For these we have no space, and we can only conclude 
with observing, that considering the sort of life which our heroine 
led, and the matter which she had to communicate, it is impossi- 
ble to deny her the credit of telling her story well, and of veiling 
her criminal deeds in language with which nobody can find fault. 

We have seen also the fifth and sixth volumes of this work, and 
we understand, that two more in addition, will scarccly exhaust 
the materials which Madame St. Elme has collected. We have 
no wish, however, to pursue her history, and have, perhaps, al- 
ready gone farther into it than some of our readers may approve. 





Art. II1.—Tales of the Munster Festivals; containing Card Drawing ; 
The Half Sir; and Suil Dhuv, the Coiner. By the Author of ‘ Hol- 
land Tide.” 3vols. 8vo. London: Saunders & Otley. 1827. 


BEFoRE we proceed to notice these tales, we think it necessary to 
protest against the disingenuous use that has been made of the 
name of this journal, in an advertisement, which, after taking fre- 
quent tours through the newspapers, has found a permanent place 
of abode in the leaf fronting the title page of the first of these 
volumes. It is there stated, that a sls edition of “ Holland 
Tide” is just published, and to this announcement the following 
sentence is added by way of commendation :—“ We dismiss 
these tales with an expression of cordial and unreserved praise ; 
they contain scenes which are hardly surpassed as to truth and 
power, by any thing which has yet proceeded from the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott.” And for this high evlogium, the Monthly Review 
18 given as an authority. _ For the first member of the sentence we 
confess ourselves responsible : but not a syllable of that portion of 
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it printed in italics, ever appeared in this journal. The praise 
which it confers, is much higher than we should have thought of 
giving to the tales in question ; it is, therefore, not merely a fraud 
upon our critical character, but upon the public, who are occa- 
sionally influenced by our opinions. We are inclined, however, to 
hope that it is attributable to some mistake, which we hope to see 
explained ; as we do not believe that the respectable publishers 
would consciously be guilty of such a mean falsehood, even though 
it should be attended with temporary profit. 

The judgment which we pronounced upon Holland Tide was, in 
truth, of a very mixed kind, though, upon the whole, we deemed 
the tales that form that collection as capable of affording a great 
deal of entertainment. Most of the faults which we noticed in 
them appear, we regret to say, in still more flagrant and distorted 
colours in the compositions now before us. The author is un- 
questionably a man of genius, and of genius too of no subordinate 
character. He seems to be not only perfectly familiar with the 
very peculiar habits, the vices, the virtues, the traditions and 
dialect of the peasantry of Munster; but to be as one of them- 
selves, animated by their warm-hearted impulses, feeling towards 
them all the kindness of kindred—the friendly historian of their 
lives—but never their satirist. He enters, with a congenial spirit, 
into all their amusements, seats himself by their cabin fire-side, 
eats and drinks with them, and having, to use a Scotch phrase, 
“‘ taken salt with them,” he would not betray or revile them. 

Except, perhaps, in Mr. Crofton Croker’s unrivalled legends, we 
know of no modern pages in which the Irish, and particularly the 
Munster-Irish, character (held to be the most genuine) is displayed 
with so much ease, richness, and truth, as in the two last of the 
three tales which compose this work. There are in them several 
scenes of great drollery—and of that drollery so peculiar to the 
country, so ludicrous in its combinations, that if it be not comic 
humour, it is better than much of the stuff which passes current 
under that name. But it is only in detached scenes that our 
author shines. He is a deplorably bad story teller. He begins 
generally well, and goes on a while winding his thread with suf- 
ficient smoothness; but as his characters multiply, he seems to 
lose the power of managing them. To resume the metaphor, he 
is obliged to stop the wheel every moment, in order to knot and 
strengthen a thread that every moment becomes more extenuated, 
until, in the end, the woof is turned out a mere “ thing of shreds 
and patches.” 

Nothing can be more unpleasant to a reader, who feels at all 
interested in a narrative, than to see it frequently interrupted by 
the author with such sentences as these: ‘ We love not to dwell 
longer than is necessary to the development of our tale, on the 
history of feelings (however interesting from their general applica- 
tion to human nature), in which no opportunity is afforded for the 
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illustration of national character—that being the principal design 
of these volumes,’ (vol. ii. p. 11). ‘ We have our own good reasons 
for requesting that the reader may ask us no questions concernin 
the occurrences which filled - the time,’ &c. (7b. p. 13). ‘ A piece 
of scenery, with which we will conclude our rather copious sketch 
of the coast, and the omission of which would leave that sketch 
incomplete,’ (vol. 1. p. 146). ‘ Rejoiced, at length, to breathe a 
purer atmosphere than that which has been suffocating us through 
the last chapter, we request the reader to return,’ &c. (vol. iii. p. 
41). ‘The reader may imagine what he pleases of the force of 
passion, and of female fickleness,’ &c. (7b. p. 214). These sen- 
tences are taken at random, as specimens of the manner in which 
this author throws aside his disguise so often, and comes upon us 
with his wE in real flesh and blood, to warn us that he is merely 
feigning a story, as well as he can, for our amusement. 

There is nothing more admirable in the Waverley novels, than 
the tact with which Sir Walter renders his, personages completely 
subservient to all his purposes. If he think it useful or orna- 
mental to his theme to describe a fine landscape, he goes to work 
at once, without any flourishes about the propriety or agreeable- 
ness of the thing. Sometimes his hero paints it, sometimes points 
out its beauties to his companion, or he becomes so connected with 
it, that the account of it follows naturally, without any body en- 
quiring from whose mouth it proceeds. In bringing up his time, 
indeed, and in collecting his plot into a focus, towards the close of 
his volumes, Sir Walter is often as precipitate, and of course as 
awkward, as any of his numberless imitators. And in this respect 
too, our author sins most egregiously. One chapter is sometimes 
several years in advance of that which follows it; and when we 
imagine that we are to witness the meeting of parties, for whose 
presence we are fully prepared, there comes forth a “‘ we oueest 
the reader to go back some eight or ten years,” and then we have 
explanations, and episodes, and all sorts of bungling incidents, in 
order to trundle on the lagging and confused narrative. These 
things, of course, as often introduce the author in his own person 
on the scene, and it would really seem as if he sought them pur- 
posely ; as if he were so mercurial in his vanity, that he could not, 
by any possibility, keep quiet in his proper place of concealment. 
The very children in the street would turn away from their fa- 
vourite exhibition of Punch and Judy, if the showman who lends 
the puppets his squeaking voice, and sets their limbs in motion, 
were to remove the green baize, and thus disclose his rude mys- 
teries to the public view. This is one of the secrets of the 
at a which our author has yet to learn. He wants a green 

aize. 

The three tales in these volumes are connected with three of 
those old festivals, which are still kept up with great care in the 
South of Ireland, viz. Candlemas Day, St.'Stephen’s Day, and 
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St. John’s Eve. The first story, entitled Card Drawing, will not de. 
tain us. Itis inferior in interest and in execution to the other two, 
It turns upon the old thread-bare plot, of a mistake on the part of 
justice, in fixing upon a young man, of course a lover dul 

‘€ plighted to a maiden fair,” as the murderer of the lady’s father; 
whereupon occur sundry most distressing scenes, of doubt on one 
side, of heroic fortitude on the other, until, at the very moment 
when the scaffold is prepared, the real criminal betrays himself, 
and the lover is saved. There is one part of this tale, however, 
which reveals a hand of no common power: we allude to the suc- 
cession of incidents, through which the workings of the murderer’s 
guilty conscience are seen impelling him, as it were, to fly from 
the spectre of his victim, that continually haunts him, into the 
arms of the very laws which he had outraged. We shall select 


one or two passages from this part of the tale, proceeding at once 
to the cottage of the culprit’s mother : 


‘The good woman was now seated by their fire of turf and pieces of 
wreck, engaged in keeping warm the simple fare which was intended for 
her son’s dinner. A small deal table was placed near the hearth, and 
close to it a rnsh-bottom chair ready set for his use. Over a few red coals 
which were broken small, the iron tongs, placed lengthwise, and opened a 
little, was made to perform the part of a gridiron towards a beautiful Bel- 
tard turbot, which a gourmand would have judged worthy of a prouder 
table, and a more elaborate process of cookery. 

‘«* A hundred thousand welcomes, child of my heart,” said the old wo- 
man, speaking in her native language; ‘‘I thought the very darkness 
would not bring you home to me. Sit down.” 

‘ Kinchela took his seat at the table in silence, while his mother placed 
before him the food which she had prepared. She perceived, however, 
that he did not eat with his usual dispatch and satisfaction. 

‘«< There is some secret hanging on your mind, my fair heart,” said she, 
‘you do not eat. You did not sleep at home these two nights—and 
when you came in this morning, you looked paler than paper, and trem- 
bled like a straw upon the water.” 

‘¢¢ 1 did’nt sleep abroad either,” replied Kinchela, ‘an’ sure what else 
would I be only pale after that, an’ | being getten the canoes ready all 
night, let alone what I heerd this mornen, moreover.” 

‘+*¢ What was that, darling ?” 

*““Old Mc Loughlen to be murthered last night in his own house, 
over.” 

‘The old woman uttered an exclamation of horror—‘‘ Woe and sor- 
row!” she exclaimed, “when will they be weary of drawing the blood 
of the gray-headed? Your own father Pryce, died by the cold steel. It 
is true for the priest what he said from the altar last Sunday, that Ireland 
was more cursed by the passions of her own children, than ever she was 
by Dane or Sassenagh. ‘The judgment of the Jews will fall on us at 
last. We are hunted through our country, and from our country i 
punishment of our sins. We have drunk of the dregs of the cup of trem- 
bling, and have well nigh wrung them out.” 

‘*¢ They say, Dorgan— Duke Dorgan, that lived near the sally-coop, 
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eastwards, did the deed. I saw ’em taken of him to Bridewell, on the 
head of it.” 

‘« There! there, Pryce!” said his mother, “ Remember my words 
when you were refused by him, and when you swore to me that you would 
never forgive him the longest day you’d live.” 

‘ «| did not swear it!” said Kinchela, starting, as if in alarm. 

¢*¢ You did—and sorry enough you were for it afterward. You might 
have been in Dorgan’s place, if it were not for the mercy of Heaven,” 

‘+ Tet us have no more talk about it’now, whatever,” said Pryce; ‘ I'll 
want to take a little rest before goen to the sale-hunt ; an’ I must have the 
canoe near the caverns before day-break. Do you get the wattles an’ the 
charcoal ready, mother, an’ lay ’em there, a-nigh the settle-bed, agen I 

et up.” 

a? Pijee retired to his bed-room, but seemed to be haunted even in the 
darkness and solitude of this retreat by a certain uneasy. train of feeling 
which appeared to have been clinging to him throughout the day. He 
had truly stated to his mother that he passed the former night without 
sleep ; but this circumstance, instead of making him sink the more easily 
into slumber, had only the effect of weakening his nerves, and filling his 
brain with all the frantic images of sleep, without any of its calmness or 
comfort. His mother, disturbed by the restless moans which proceeded 
from his chamber, laid down the bag of charcoal which she was prepar- 
ing, and taking a rush-light, made fast in the fissure of a twig, in her 
hand, entered the room. Her son was at that moment labouring under a 
hideous dream. His head hung down over the bed-side, his arms were 
extended, his forehead and hair damp with sweat. He saw, in fancy, the 
corpse of the old man as it lay stretched on the table at Mc Loughlen’s, 
and seemed to be oppressed with the conviction that some person had 
seized and was taxing him with the deed. 

‘“Let go my throat!” he muttered hoarsely. ‘ It was not I—Twas 
Dorgan- -Dorgan did it, and not I !—He lies—the old man never named 
me—he could not—for my face was blackened. Let go my throat.” 

‘“The Almighty protect and bless my son!” said the woman, as she 
rived him, and made him spring up terrified in his bed, ** what words are 
these? ” , 

‘Kinchela remained for some time sitting erect, his eyes wild and 
staring, and his mouth agape with terror. Consciousness at length stole 
upon him, and covering his face with his hands, he leaned forward for 
some moments in silence. 

‘«‘ What was the matter, child?” the old woman at length asked, as 
she laid her hand affectionately on his shoulder. 

‘“ Nothen!—nothen—only dreaming greatly I was—Aren’t you gone 
to bed yet, mother ? ” 

‘“ No, darling; ’tisn’t far in the night. Those were dreadful words 
you spoke, Pryce?” 

. ‘“ Did I talk out o’ my sleep ? ” 

“ “You did; you spoke as if somebody was charging you with a great 
crime, and you denied it, and bid them to let go your throat.” 

‘Pryce paused a moment. ‘‘ Well, mother,” said he at length, “I 
didn’t think it would be so aisy to take astart out o you. Sure ’twas fun- 
nen I was all that while.” 
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‘ «¢ There was little mirth then in your voice or in your actions,” replied 
his mother, still speaking (as she always used) in her vernacular tongue 
“¢ | thought the hag of the night had been throttling you.” 

‘1 tell you ’twas a joke, agen. Sure I felé you comen in the room, 
I was as broad awake as you are now. Go to bed, mother, an’ hear to 
me! Don’t say anythen o’ this in the mornen, for ’twouldn’t look well to 
be joken:on such a business.” 

‘The aged widow left the room and retired to her own settle-bed, after 
offering up her usual portion of nightly invocations to the throne of mercy 
for all blessings upon all men; while her son remained wrapped in a mood 
of intense reflection, sitting on his bed-side, and using every exertion in his 
power to compose his troubled spirit.’—vol. i., pp. 121—128. 


There is another incident which tends to betray his fears still 
more strongly. In one of the intervals of a seal hunt in which 
Pryce Kinchela was engaged the next morning, and which, by the 
way, is very graphically described, he and his companion (his ac- 
complice in the murder) took an opportunity of visiting a neighbour- 
ing cliff, for the purpose of collecting shell fish, called barnocks. 


‘ Kinchela having, with the assistance of his friend, succeeded in se- 
curing, near the edge of the cliff, a kind of rude windlass, for the purpose 
of enabling them to increase their store of barnocks, made fast their rope 
in the earth, and prepared to descend. 

‘This was a feat which he had been accustomed to perform, almost 
daily, from his boyhood, and he never had, for one moment, felt a greater 
degree of repugnance or apprehension, than he would have experienced in 
walking on the firm soil. But he was now an altered man, and he felt, as 
he put his foot in the loop which was made in the end of the rope, and 
grasping it with both hands, launched himself from the brow of the “ per- 
nicious height,” a sensation of insecurity, and a sinking of the heart, such 
as he never before had felt in any situation whatever. He even wished 
that he had taken the precaution (though it would have had but a cowardly 
air,) to secure himself to the rope, by tying it to his waist—but it was now 
too late for reflection, and he had only to trust his customary chances for 
a safe return to the firm earth. 

‘ While he was occupied in filling his net with the barnocks which he 
struck from the rock, he suddenly heard a crackling noise above his head, 
and looking up, saw that one of the divisions of the rope had given way, 
leaving the whole weight of his person on the faith of a single cord, not 
more than half an inch in diameter. He was now suspended in mid-air, 
more than a hundred feet from the summit, and saw, at a fearful distance 
beneath, the points of the rugged crag, around which the waters were now 
slumbering in almost a moveless calm. He feared to stir—to speak—to 
give any indication of his danger, lest it should only have the effect of 
making the latter more imminent. His limbs trembled, and became 
bathed in perspiration, while he cast his eyes on that part of the rope 
where the fissure had taken place. He could almost—and only almost, 
reach it with his hand. Again all the horrors of the preceding night and 
morning were renewed, and a stupifying terror seized upon his brain. He 
ventured, at length, to give the signal, at which his companion was (0 
draw him to the summit.— While he was doing so, and while he yet hung 
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suspended between the dreadful alternative of life or death, some of the 
canoes passed under him on their way from the caverns to their homes, 
and the fishermen, in their own aboriginal language, began to hoot and 


jibe him as they passed, making various allusions to his position in the 


air, and drawing analogies concerning the rope, the humour of which poor 
Kinchela was in no condition to appreciate. A cold shivering passed 
through his limbs, when he saw the feeble portion of it approach the rugged 
edge of the cliff—and here, as if for the purpose of increasing his agony, 
Fed stopped turning the windlass, and approached the brink with marks of 
alarm and astonishment. 

«« F’, Pryce, man,” said he, ‘“‘do you see the danger you're in all this 
while? Sure there’s the rope med a’ most two halves of, above you. 
Sure if that broke you’d be ruined, man.” 

¢« Wisha, then, Fed, what news you tell '—Is that the reason you stop 
haulen of it, in dread I’d have any chance at all. Murther alive, see this.” 
- €«J'll pull you up if you like, man; but what harm was there in me 
tellen you your danger.” 

«+ All o’ one ’tisn’t too well I knew it. Pull away, an’ sonuher to 

ou.” 

‘Fed resumed his post at the windlass, and in a few moments after, 
Kinchela grasped the edge of the cliff: he succeeded in scrambling up— 
after which, without speaking a word to his companion, he flung down the 
net of barnocks, and fled, as if he were hunted by the fiends, in the direc- 
tion of his mother’s house—while his companion, after gazing after him 
and at the barnocks for a few moments, packed up their implements, and 
took to his heels, under the full conviction that the phuca was coming up 
the cliff to them. 

‘“The Almighty is impatient, I believe,” said Pryce, when he had 
reached his own door, “ he will wait no longer.” ’—vol. i, pp. 148—152. 


The character of this unhappy criminal is, however, rendered 
in some respects engaging, by the affectionate attachment which, 
notwithstanding all his guilt, he still bears to his mother. It saves 
him from the reproach of being a villain, unredeemed by any virtue, 
and it imparts a softness to his presence, which makes him almost 
an object of greater interest than his rival. 

The next tale is called ‘ The Half Sir’; a designation applied, it 
seems, in Ireland to the novi homines who are above the less affluent 
orders, though not high enough to be enumerated in the class of 
gentlemen. The author sketches, with a vigorous hand, the diffi- 
culties which such an individual has to encounter, in making his 
way through life. In the person of Hamond, he pourtrays a young 
plebeian, who, deriving wealth from the beneficence of a near rela- 
tive, and being well educated, thinks that he is entitled, not only 
to enter the most aristocratic classes in his country, but even to 
claim the heart and hand of one of its most brilliant ornaments. 
She coquets with him for a season—sufliciently long to make a deep 
Impression on his feelings—and then gives him up for a noble 
wooer, who treated her with indifference as a lover, and with so 
much cruelty as a husband, that she is obliged to live apart from 
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him on the continent. Hamond, in the meantime, becomes a mj. 
santhrope; while, in her solitude, her heart returns to him who 
had first essayed to win its affections. After endeavouring to dig. 
sipate his melanchuly abroad, he returns to his own home, and 
applies himself to the improvement of the peasantry around him, 
is mistress becomes a widow; and, seeking his forgiveness, be- 
comes reconciled to him, and the usual consequence in such cases, 
marriage, puts an end to all their misunderstandings. 

Frequent occasions present themselves throughout this tale for 
the display of the true Munster character, and they are seized upon 
by the author generally with success. The most amusing per. 
sonage in the whole is, undoubtedly, Jeremiah, or, as he is com- 
monly called, Remmy O’Lone, Hamond’s own servant of all work. 
Lady Morgan has not drawn, even in her best days, a more humo- 
rous fellow than Remmy. - Without him the tale would have been 
a very dull one; but mingled as he is in almost every scene, he has 
a smile and a pleasant remark, if not a witty jest, for every body, 
and laughter follows always in his train. It is easy to draw the 
character of a fine lady, and still easier to delineate that unhappy 
being, who flies from the haunts of men to indulge a lonely, melan- 
choly life. But to embody in one person such a combination of 
sagacity and drollery, of shrewdness and apparent simplicity, as 
we see in Remmy, required the powers of an artist of the first 
order. We have room for only one scene from this tale—the meet- 
ing of Remmy with his mother, upon his return from his continental 
travels with his master. It is the very best thing in the three vo- 
lumes. The comedy is irresistible, and we have little doubt that 
it would tell with great effect on the stage. 


‘ «Why then, I declare,’ says Remmy, as he approached his mother’s 
cottage, ‘I declare, the old ‘oman isn’t getten on badly for all !—The 
bonuveen,* and the little goslens! an the ducks, I declare! an the——no 
’tisn’t !—’Iss, it is—’tis a cow, I declare! Well, see that, why! Fie, for 
shame the old oman, why does she lave the doore open? I'll purtend it 
isn’t meself that’s there at all, till I have one little rzse+ out of her.” 

‘With this design he adjusted his hat to an imposing cock, buttoned 
his brown coat up to his chin, thrust both his hands under the skirts be- 
hind, and so strutted forward into the open door, with what he intended 
for a royal swagger. On the floor of the kitchen sat a child of about 
three years of age, playing with a pair of jack-stones, who did not appear 
at all pleased with his intrusion. Perceiving that no one else was in sight, 
Remmy judged that the speediest means of procuring attention was by 
awakening some alarm for the infant. He therefore squatted himself on 
the floor and made a hideous grin, as if he were about to swallow the little 
fellow up at one bit. The roar which the latter set up at this strange 
menace quickly brought two women from an interior room; but Remmy 
was on his legs again, and as demure as (to use a popular similitude) 4 
dog at a funeral before them. The elder of the females dropped a low, 
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woman-of-the-house courtesy to Remmy, who acknowledged it by a con- 
descending nod and a smile of patronage. : 

‘« Your little lad, here, thought I was goen to ait him, I b’lieve, my 
good’ oman.” 

‘« Strange, he is, Sir—O fie, Jemmy, darlen, to screech at the gentle- 
man !—Will your honour be sated ?” 

‘«« Thank you, thank you, honest ’oman!” said Remmy, with an affable 
wave of the hand, and then laughing to himself as he passed to the chair 
(the hay bottom of which the good woman swept down for him with her 
check apron)—‘* My honour! Well, that’s droll from the old mother !” 

+“ Tl] be wishen you a good evenen, Mrs. O’Lone,” said the young 
woman who was with her. ‘Come along, Jemmy.” 

‘«‘ Good mornen to you then, an tell Miss O’Brien I'll be over wit 
her to-morrow surely. I expect ’em both now every other day, tell her.” 
The woman and child departed. ‘I ask your honour’s pardon,” the old 
lady continued, turning to Remmy, who was endeavouring to keep his 
risible muscles in some order,—‘‘ May be you'd take somethen, Sir, after 
the road ?” 

‘« No may be at all about it. Try me a little—it ’s a maxum o’ mine 
never to refuse.” 

‘«“From foreign parts, 1 suppose, Sir, you are?” said Mrs. O’Lone, 
after she had enabled Remmy to amuse himself in the manner indicated. 

‘« Yes—I’m an Englishman born and bred,” said Remmy, with’ ad- 
mirable effrontery, trusting that his mother’s ignorance of dialects would 
not enable her to detect the very lame assumption of the British accent 
which he used. 7 Be 

‘<< If it wasn’t maken too free wit your honour,” said Mrs. O’Lone, 
after hesitating for a considerable time, while Remmy busied himself with 
a dish of crubes,* ‘ since ’tis from foreign parts you are, Sir, may be you’d 
meet a boy ’o the O’Lone’s there.” 

‘“ There! Where, my good woman ?” 

‘ “ Abroad, plase your honour.” 

‘Many ’s the place that ’s abroad, honest oman. If you hadn’t a 
better direction than that goen looken for a man, ye might be both abroad 
together for a century and nevur coom within a hundhert miles o’ one 
another—ay, two hundhert, may be.” 

‘“ Shasthone !”+ wisha! It’s a large place, Sir.” 

‘« But talken o’ the O’Lone’s, I remember meeten one o’ them in me 
travels—Jeremiah O’Lone, I think—” 

‘ “Iss, Sir—or Remmy, as we used to call him, short—” 

‘ «Short or long, I met such a fellow—and being countrymen—” 

*“ Countrymen, Sir! I thought your honour said you wor an English- 
man.” 

‘« Eh, what ? anso J am, honest ’oman, what of that? It’s true I was 
born in Ireland, but what hurt? No raison if a man is born in a stable 
that he should be a horse.” 

‘Sure enough, Sir. But about Remmy, Sir, you wor saying that 
you knew him.” 
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‘ «7 did, an I'll tell -you a sacret. If I did, I knew as big a vagabone 
as there is from this to himself.” 

‘ «() dear gentleman, Sir, you don’t say so ?” 

‘ «« What should hinder me? ’m sure ’tis I that ought to know him well, 
He was the worst innemy I uver had.” 

‘ «*« May be he had raison?” said Mrs. O’Lone, her tone of respect 
gradually subsiding into one of greater familiarity, as her choler rose and 
her fingers wandered in search of the tongs. 

‘ « The bla’gaard, what raison would he have tome? An idle, theiven, 
scamen rogue, that’ll coom to the gallows one time or other.” 

‘« Your honour is maken fun o’ me, bekays you know that ’tis his 
mother that ’s there.” 

« « Are you his mother, poor oman? I’m sorry for you.” 

‘ «¢ May be if I wanted you pity, you wouldn’t be so ready wit it.” 

‘ « Well,” said Remmy, “I heard a dale of Irish manners, butt if I’m 
to take that for a speciment——” 

‘ “ You'll get the worth o’ what you bring. I see what you are now, 
you unnait’rel cratur !’—-said his mother, rising from her seat—* I asked 
you toa sate by the widow’s fire, an ashare o’ the widow’s male, an there’s 
my thanks, abusen and poll-talken* o’ the poor lad that’s far away, and 
that if he was here, would pummel you while uvur he was able to stand 
over you, you contrairy cratur !” 

‘ «¢ He wouldn't” said Remmy, coolly. 

‘ “ He wouldn’t!” replied Mrs. O’Lone, lifting the tongs. 

‘«¢ Would you strike me in your own house?” said Remmy, as the 
blow was about to descend over his eye. 

‘ The old woman seemed to hesitate between her desire of vindicating 
Remmy’s good name, and the obligations of hospitality which held her 
hand. At length, flinging the utensil into the chimney corner, and throw- 
ing herself, with a wild burst of grief, into the chair, “I'll lave you to 
Heaven !” said she—‘‘ If it wasn’t for that word, I’d make you that you 
wouldn’t be so free wit your tongue. *Twasn’t a gentleman ever done or 
said what you did.—’Tis like your frightenen the child a while ago, you 
crule man you!” And here, unable to continue her invective any farther, 
Mrs. O’Lone lifted her apron to her eyes, and indulged herself in an un- 
restrained fit of sobbing and crying. 

‘ «¢ Ah, now, see what this is!” said Remmy, touched by the too great 
success of his ruse. ‘I never saw you for a woman, that there can’t be 
any fun wit you, you're so soft.—Come here,” relapsing into his natural 
tone—‘“ throw your hands about me and kiss me, you old fool, an sure 
you ought to know Remmy before now.’ ”—vol. ii., pp. 69—76. 


The third and last tale, Suil Dhuv, the Coiner, is of a different 
complexion from that which precedes it. It pictures forth, like 
the rat story, some of the most daring vices of the Irish peasantry, 
and it is written with great energy, though often abrupt, and al- 
most unintelligible, on account of the many breaks which disfigure 
the narrative. The Coiner is a profligate ruffian, who, being origi- 
nally received, as a forlorn child, into the house of a respectable 
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farmer, repays his hospitality in the end, by carrying away his 
daughter, and introducing discord and misfortune into his family. 
Not satisfied with these achievements, he corrupts the morals of a 
young and wealthy yeoman in his neighbourhood (Robert Kumba), 
who was engaged to an interesting girl in his own rank of life; 
but who became so great a spendthrift, under the evil influence of 
Suil Dhuv, that her father refused to allow the affair to proceed. 
Upon his death, Suil Dhuv persuades his friend to take away the 
young lady by force ; and a party proceeds, under the direction of 
the Coiner, to the widow’s house, to accomplish the nefarious pur- 
pose—doubly nefarious, as the Coiner intended, if he succeeded, to 
appropriate the young lady to himself. The attack is made on 
St. John’s eve; a scuffle ensues, in the course of which, Kumba is 
wounded by his treacherous guide, and the ruffian himself loses 
his life. Kumba, in due course of time, becomes repentant, re- 
forms his mode of life, wins back the favour of the widow, and 
is once more admitted to the presence of the maid, who, in all 
his wanderings, had never forgotten him. 

There is rather too much of the sentiment of a fine lady claimed 
for the heroine, Lilly Byrne, whose very name ought to have 
restrained the exuberance of the author within the limits of sim- 
plicity. She plays too much on her harpsichord for the daughter 
of an Irish farmer in the days of Dean Swift, and, moreover, she 
has a greater admiration for the letters of Lady Mary Montague, 
than one would expect to find in a rustic Munster girl. But she 
is, nevertheless, so engaging a person, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing that part of the narrative which describes her feelings and 
conduct, after her lover was first discarded by her father. 


‘ For many days after this occurrence had taken place, Lilly could not 
persuade herself that al! was in reality at an end between her and her 
lover—and that the scene which she had witnessed was other than a 
dream. All past so suddenly, so swiftly—so unexpectedly! She could 
not believe that the beautiful and glittering fabric which her young and 
sanguine heart had constructed with so much pains and self-gratulation, 
should thus, at the very point of its completion, be utterly hurried from 
her view, passing as rapidly as the rushing of a summer wind, and leaving 
no trace of its existence more evident than the dreary sound of its depart- 
ing glory. She still listened while at her work for the knock of her lover 
—suffering under an agony, in which all the fever of protracted expecta- 
tion was combined with the sullen and barren stillness of despair. Every 
approaching footstep startled her with a sudden hope, which was awakened 
only to be again struck lifeless by the pang of a disappointment quite as 
sudden.—Her parents no longer received from her that devoted attention 
Which in the security of her youthful affection she had been accustomed to 
pay them. When she knelt before them and bent her head to receive the 
parental benediction at morning and evening—the once sweetly mur- 
mured “‘ Blessing, father,—mother, blessing!” was hurried over almost 
unconsciously ; and the affectionate prayer of the old couple, that “‘ God 
would bless her, and mark her to grace!” fell with the influence of an 
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unmeaning sound upon her ear.—Her more secret devotions, too, were dis- 
tracted and unsatisfactory. When she detected herself in the midst of a 
train of wandering reflections, it was in vain that she reproached herself, 
knelt more erect, clasped her hands more firmly, and attempted by gazing 
steadily upward, to raise her thoughts above her own worldly interests, 
and still the unsettled throbbing of her heart, by striving to lay all its feel- 
ings at repose in the lap of a pious confidence. The form of Robert 
Kumba, with his angry, rude, and selfish passionate look, would come 
floating on the eye of her memory through the upper air, and then eve 
word and action, no sound or gesture omitted, of the scene which had 
taken place, would steal silently through her brain—her heart would swell 
and throb with a new tumult—to be followed by a new self-recollection— 
a new effort at resignation—and again a new distraction and a new dis- 
tress. Her little domestic arrangements, also, were conducted with less 
care and diligence than formerly. The tortoise cat had holiday times in 
the pantry, the door of which, notwithstanding all Mrs. Byrne’s agonized 
remonstrances, was repeatedly left ajar—and the good lady was once 
heard solemnly to affirm, that she had found the animal actually lapping 
the milk at one side of the peck or keeler * which Lilly was skimming at 
the other. The full-bound [firkin] of butter—home made—which formed 
one of Lilly’s own housekeeping perquisites, remained unfilled, although 
the fair of Cork was fast approaching, and uncle Cuthbert, the grazier, 
had repeatedly offered to dispose of it along with his own, which was 
always first quality, because the butter taster was a particular friend of 
his; a series of advantages, the possibility of losing which made poor Mrs. 
Byrne’s heart ache with apprehension. 

‘ Her daughter, however, continued to neglect the fair of Cork—her fine 
uncle—the full-bound—the tortoise-cat and the pantry-door, in spite of 
all her lectures. Her fits of abstraction and absent acts and words con- 
tinued to grow and fasten the more upon her manner in proportion as they 
were observed—and her melancholy, which at no time presented violent 
symptoms, was silently wearing a channel in her heart, which deepened so ra- 
pidly, as, at length, to endanger the foundation of her health itself. “‘ Dry 
sorrow baked her blood.” She would frequently gaze for a long hour to- 
gether upon the sunny lawn before the house, with a fixed and tearless eye, 
absorbed in a fit of intense abstraction—from which, if roused by her mo- 
ther after many unheeded calls, she would start (like one who had been 
surprised into slumber), with a thousand hurried apologies—— if by her 
father—with a sharp and peevish shortness of reply, which was most 
foreiza to her character, and which made the old man’s heart bleed. 

‘ She never wept—but very frequently, when passing to her room at 
night, she would pause in the middle of the long and narrow flagged hall— 
the candle elevated in one hand, while the other gathered her thin night- 
dress about her bosom—and ‘remain motionless as a statue, her eyes 
rivetted on the ground, her lips parted as if astonishment, and her whole 
being apparently suspended, for several minutes, until at length the con- 
viction of her desolation came back upon her—and biting her nether lip 
while she uttered a low, tremulous, and murmuring scream of anguish, she 
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* « Probably derived from the old English Keel, to cool—-as in Shakspeare : 
“‘While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” ° 
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would rush along the passage to her own apartment, and fling herself on 
the bed in a passion of tearless grief, which wasted itself in short sobs, 
shiverings, and muttered sounds of suffering.’—vol. iil., pp. 205—211. 


The meek resignation with which the maiden endured her fate, 
and her exertions in order to appear cheerful before her neigh- 
bours, when they met in her parlour, are placed by the author in 
that striking point of view, which those only would think of, and 
can appreciate, who are thoroughly intimate with the internal 
world of the human heart. We shall conclude these extracts with 
a pathetic little ballad, sung by our favourite at a small tea party, 
the first at which she had presided for some time after she had 
lost her lover :— 


‘Old times! old times! the gay old times— 
When I was young and free, 
And heard the merry Easter chimes 
Under the sally tree. 
My Sunday palm beside me placed— 
My cross upon my hand — 
A heart at rest within my breast, 
And sunshine on the land! 
Old times! Old times! 


‘It is not that my fortunes flee, 
Nor that my cheek is pale— 
I mourn whene’er I think of thee, 
My darling native vale !— 
A wiser head I have, I know, 
Than when I loitered there— 
But in my wisdom there is woe, 
And in my knowledge, care. 
| Old times ! Old times ! 


‘I’ve lived to know my share of joy, 
To feel my share of pain— 
To learn that friendship’s self can cloy, 
To love, and love in vain— 
To feel a pang and wear a smile, 
To tire of other climes— 
To like my own unhappy isle, 
And sing the gay old times ! 
Old times! Old times ! 


‘ And sure the land is nothing changed, 

The birds are singing still: 

The flowers are springing where we ranged, 
There ’s sunshine on the hill ! 

The sally, waving o’er my head, 
Still sweetly shades my frame— 

But ah, those happy days are fled, 
And I am not the same! 


Old times! Old times! 
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‘Oh, come again, ye merry times! 
Sweet, sunny, fresh, and calm— 
And let me hear those Easter chimes, 
And wear my Sunday palm. 
If 1 could cry away mine eyes 
My tears would flow in vain— 
If I conld waste my heart in sighs, 
They'll never come again! 
Old times! Old times !’—vol. ii., 259—261. 


Some of the scenes and characters in this tale reflect credit 
upon the author’s powers. The picture of the secret forge, in 
which the Coiner and his comrades pursue their guilty trade, is re- 
markably bold. The history of Suil Dhuv is an imposing piece of 
ruffian biography, such as might well suit one of those desperate 
banditti, who were, in former years, the terror of Ireland. The 
young woman whom he associated to his own wretched fortunes, 
the daughter of his best friend and protector, is also drawn in very 
engaging colours. Her struggles between her duties to her hus- 
band, wicked as he was, and her affection to her aged father, who 
had become his bitter enemy, make us feel much interested in her 
fate, particularly when it 1s contrasted with the simplicity and 
humble happiness of her earlier life. 





Art. II].—The British Almanac for the year 1828; containing the 
Calendar of remarkable Days and Terms; Anniversaries of great 
Events ; Remarks on the Weather, founded upon Science and Expe- 
rience ; useful Remarks of practical Importance, &c. ; with a miscella- 
neous Register of Information, connected with Government, Legisla- 
ture, Commerce, and Education. London: Baldwin & Cradock. 1827. 


2s. 3d. Published under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


2. Vox Stellarum: or, a Loyal Almanack for the year of Human Re- 
demption 1828 ; in which are contained all things fitting for such a 
work, and an Hieroglyphic adapted to the Times. By Francis Moore, 
Physician. London: printed for the Company of Stationers. 1828. 


THE commissioners for widening and narrowing—rounding and 
squaring—at all events for striving to confer architectural beauty 
on the streets of this desultorily-built capital, occasionally insist on 
knocking down premises, with which they have not the least busi- 
ness to meddle. They reduce five stories to an unpretending 
ground floor, in some four-and-twenty hours: the half of a popu- 
lar, perhaps a classical, alley stands in their way about a week, but 
no longer, provided they be serious: let them only grow impatient, 
and in a brief space the three sides of a triangular thoroughfare 
become mere matters of topographical research. If the commis- 
sioners are pleased in this way, they are willing to pay for the 
gratification—they give compensation. If they dismantle a trades- 
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man’s garrison, they do not raze the man and his family: they do 
not turn him upon the world unprovided: they call for his bill : 
his charges for practical calamities, as well as for theoretical ones, 
are paid off without a murmur. Would that all public bodies 
were like them! But, alas, here is a society—the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge Society—without the slightest indemnificatory 
impulse, unacquainted with the articles of retributive justice, who 
want to pull down the whole fabrick of Almanacks, which have 
been quietly popular for a couple of distracted centuries! Ah ! 
but this is the march of mind: the intellectual procession goes 
cleverly forward, making a steeple chase of it, not merely over- 
coming, but prostrating all obstacles. Filial duty must be surely an 
alien to the society: they have had no ancestors to move them 
piously towards antiquity: the law of prescription is repealed in 
Paternoster Row: indemnity, retribution, are not in their re- 
ligion, else the society would scruple to attempt the subsistence 
of the Stationers’ Company, after a patriotic service of some three 
hundred years. 

And shall we be compelled to surrender, in good earnest, annual 
John Partridge? Shall the stars of heaven be no longer interest- 
ingly legible to sweet William Lilly ; and shall he be so sick of 
earth and skies, that Dido’s affliction awaits him, of whom the 
poet sung— 





-— tedet celi convexa tueri—? 


Poor Robin no more shall be the favourite Daniel of horticulturists, 
who embellish the outskirts of the metropolis! Francis Moore, 
nedical doctor, that hath not demised for this last century, must 
betake him, in sober sadness, to the reality of his profession : 
celestial communion is no more to bless his existence: he must 
leave the twelve signs to their fate: the Vox Stellarum, the music 
of the spheres, has died away! What is to become of Dollond’s 
Achromaticks? Frost and snow will descend upon us, not as here- 
tofore, without six months’ notice: umbrellas must necessarily be 
carried out in all weathers; for devoted pedestrians will know not 
the hour when it may rain. The Russian Argonauts will have 
passed the straits of Gibraltar, whilst Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
astrologically forsaken, are wrapped in ignorant repose. The waves 
of the Mediterranean shall reflect the triumphant crescent for 
months together, ere the lockers of our seventy-fours shall be con- 
scious of powder and ball. How are state offices to be manned if 
future ministers die without warning? If an “‘ exalted member of © 
the long robe” is to suffer a decadence in the course of the Spring 
quarter, the bar ought not to be taken by surprise: a practising 
arrister is not to be sent, unprepared and unanointed, with all his — 
sins upon his head, to take his permanent seat upon the bench. 
he meaning of the vernal eclipse ought to be announced in the 
beginning of the year. But the British Almanack is te do nothing 
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of all this: it is to be uniformly wise, always scientific, didactic 
for ever, and never any thing ‘but dull. Does this society, after 
all, know that it may be seized of a surplus of sagacity? that it 
may be rather awfully erudite, and somewhat too unbending for 
mixed companies? An almanack, the learned committee may be 
assured, is not altogether destined for Sabbath consumption : it is 
not an institute of morality, to be placed in the hands of the youth 
of promise: if it be only scrupulous about dates: if it be only 
commonly sincere in the declaration of the golden number and 
dominical letter: if it duly pair day of the week with day of the 
month, so as that no disagreement shall be apparent between them 
afterwards, at the solar visitation, then, we say, an almanack is at 
liberty to relax, take exercise, and be meiry, although no particular 
moral improvement may result to the world from the indulgence. 

Suppose the “ British Almanack” to be a paragon; shall we 
cast off, for any novelty, old tried servants perennially amusing ? 
The Indians have a barbarous custom of killing their fathers, as 
soon as they become old. The Diffusion Society would not only 
immolate the Stationers’ Company in age, but nickname the 
achievements of their youth. What science is not indebted to the 
company? They were, in their day, not only astronomers but 
astrologers—not only christians but churchmen: they were the 
only farmers and farriers—the most respected of gardeners and 
e lers—confidential herbalists: true loyalists, not to say true 

awyers: poets, preachers, philomaths, and physicians. Let us 
venerate this Academy of Universal Knowledge! 

Whilst we are profiting by the results of the labours of others, 
we are too apt to slight the labourers themselves. Almanacks were 
not always lucrative, as they are now; they were once barren pro- 
perty : those who reclaimed the ground are not to be dispossessed 
so easily of their rights. 

From the remotest time, almanacks, of one sort or another, have 
been known in this country. Our Saxon ancestors employed a 
bundle of square sticks, on which were marked the celestial signs, 
the days of the week and year, and the golden number, generally 
in the Runic character. The saints’ days were indicated by sym- 
bolical representations: for instance, St. Crispin’s anniversary was 
announced by a pair of shoes; that of St. David by a harp; new 
year’s day was shadowed forth in the form of a drinking horn. 
Calendars being matters of indispensable necessity to ecclesiastics, 
received, of course, constant attention. The arrangement of them, 
to this day, bearsa striking resemblance to the calendars in use 
amongst the ancient Romans. Before the invention of printing, 
manuscript almanacks were very common. We have seen a copy 
of one belonging to the 14th century, which is said to be a speci- 
men of consummate penmanship. It presents an account of the 
various planets, and their supposed influences on the inhabitants 
of the earth respectively. This description is followed by various 
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medical directions, in which due attention is paid to the power of 
the stars. Some horticultural advice is likewise given. 

The work is decorated by a highly-coloured painting of the hu- 
man figure, equitably partitioned between the twelve celestial signs, 
precisely in the manner that it is still appropriated, though in 
description only, by our modern almanacks. We have consulted 
some hundreds of almanacks, ancient and comparatively recent : 
we have not met with one that presumed to omit “ the Anatomy of 
Man’s body,” as they call it. The exhibition was so objectionable 
on the score of decency, that some will wonder why it should have 
been retained so uniformly and so long. But the fact is handed 
down to us on good authority, that the almanack which wanted 
this picture, was looked upon as no true almanack. Its oracles 
became dumb—it was waste paper in the very year of its birth. 
In subsequent times, a sense of shame would seem to prompt the 
suppression of what modesty would call a nuisance—but, still, in- 
terest, or, as the philomaths used to say, necessity, opposed the 
suggestion. An almanack manufacturer of the name of Pond, 
celebratec for his Cambridge Calendars, thought it unworthy (as it 
undoubtedly is) of the seat of a university to comply with the vulgar 
taste in this respect. But he gives the “‘ Anatomy” after all. 
This homage to popular prejudice is accompanied by a singular 
apology in the Almanack for 1643. It is as follows: 

‘‘ Should I but dare to omit th’ Anatomy, 
Which long enough hath gulled my countrey friend, 
He with contempt would straight refuse to buy 
This book, and ’tis no almanack, contend ! 
Ask him its use; he’ll say he cannot tell : 
Nor more can I: yet since he loves ’t so well, 
I’ll let it stand because my book should sell.” 


The same reason stands good to this very hour; the public will 
buy no almanacks except at the old sign of the “‘ Anatomy ;”’ and 
the stationers have no choice, but still to copy the wise inventions 
of their ancestors. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries abounded 
inalmanacks. They were chiefly managed by physicians— they 
gave the usual calendar, and the usual information about signs, 
planets, and husbandry; but were expansive about the administer- 
ing of medicines, and the exhibition of phlebotomy. The knaves 
were interested in the rapid consumption of drugs: they nominated 
the days for aperient and diuretic indulgence, together with those 
of pronmaeusienl abstinence. The former always maintained a 
striking superiority of number upon the annual comparison. These 
discuised apothecaries turned the planets to better pecuniary ac- 
Count than either Newton or Herschell. In the remote times to 
which we allude, an almanack cost no more than a few pence. 

here was no impost then upon astrological luxury—the chancellor 
of the exchequer had not yet yearned to 


‘« pluck bright taxes from the pale-faced moon ;” 
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and it is incredible what numbers were circulated of these publi- 
cations. Every year of the sixteenth century produced some score 
of almanacks: the worshipful company of stationers in all cases 
being the ready instruments to usher them into light. It was cus- 
tomary for its members, either in parties, or individually, to purchase 
copyrights, which by the law they enjoyed in perpetuity, making 
them the subject of transfer and bequest. One family has lived 
easily rough several generations on ‘ Merlinus Anglicus.” The 
“Vox Stellarum” has given independence to some thousands. A 
whole court, off Lombard-street, is maintained by the ‘‘ Only True 
Astrologer.” The ancient almanack-wrights were above the minute 
philosophy of diurnal or even weekly meteorology : they did not feel 
themselves bound to con and note all and singular the solar motions, 
to to dog frost and snow through every day in the year. Neither did 
they busy themselves about the minor events of the celestial world. 
It was nothing to them that Jupiter made the tour of the twelve signs 
without the shghtest accident. Saturn and Venus may have shewn 
a. mutual aversion—our philomaths were not interested in the fact. 
Fiery Mars may have suddenly started from his course, and shewn 
his satellites “‘ how cholerick he was”—but it affected not the grave 
men of science. They were only moved by some wonderful plane- 
tary conjunction: an eclipse of the sun or moon, if visible so much 
the better, was to them a jubilee. They became oracular at the 
thought of it, and uttered in their fury what no one durst venture 
to disbelieve. History has preserved some memorable records, 
which shew the confidence with which these forebodings were lis- 
tened to. Inthe year 1523, the almanacks predicted a season of 
incessant and destructive rains: in short, it was to be nearly a de- 
luge. Hundreds betook themselves early in the year to elevated 
spots of country, there to abide the falling of the expected inun- 
dation. The Abbot of St. Bartholomews, in Smithfield, transferred 
himself, his larder, and his sack, to a house which he had built on 
purpose, at Harrow-on-the-Hill, as the only place of safety which 
the almanack proposed to leave him. But, to the great conster- 
nation of the augurs, the rains were put off, and the spring and 
summer were much drier than usual. The astrologers did not 
know how to excuse themselves to the world, until, upon going 
over the learned computation a second time, one of them found 
that a vagrant cypher had crept in amongst the figures, by which 
the deluge was brought into the world a century sooner than it 
ought to have been. Still the almanacks kept up their credit. 
The seventeenth century was the golden era of the astrologers. 
At its commencement, the almanacks are marked by the greatest 
moderation as to prophetic assumptions. They are all small-sized 
duodecimos, in black letter, without page marks, and divided into 
two parts. The calendar part was always adopted from that which 
was usually published with the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
and is still, in its improved state, prefixed to. the Book of Common 
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Prayer. These old almanacks, therefore, presented in successive 
columns the days of the month, the Dominical letter in red ink, 
the festival and saints days, the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon, &c. Very seldom, if ever, was any prediction about the 
weather incorporated in the calendar; but, occasionally, the aspects 
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of the planets on certain days were symbolically set forth by appro- 


priate characters. Now and then, the marks of conjunction, sex- 
tile, or opposition, were set off by a black letter apophthegm in 
Latin. A brief stanza was squeezed into a small space at the top 
of each page, conveying some useful medical admonition suited to 
the particular month. The human “ Anatomy,” as we before 
mentioned, was common to them all. The second part of the 
almanack was called, ‘‘ A Prognostication for the Year.” It entered 
fully into an account of the celestial appearances for each quarter, 
and described rather generally the anticipated character of the 
various seasons. Some rules in physic and husbandry were then 
Jaid down; which, with various rules and tables, and a list of fairs, 
made the publication one of very great and universal convenience. 
We have seen about two dozen of popular almanacks for the years 
1607 and 1608—they vary but little, either in substance or in 
aspect—they are calculated for different meridians of England, but 
are all from the press of the Company of Stationers. 

Connected with the history of our legal calendar, it may be 
curious to notice one or two facts. The early reformers, in their 
zeal to abolish every trace, if possible, of the former religion, ex- 
punged the saints by scores from the calendar. There were many 
reasons why most of them were recalled, amongst which the prin- 
cipal one, we are told, was, that the people, though they conformed 
to the new doctrines, retained some of their old predilections— 
and here and there murmurs were heard that a favourite saint had 
been suppressed. The shoemakers armed for St. Crispin—St, 
Laurence continued his power amongst the millers—St. George, 
though a by-gone Catholic, pressed his patronage upon the faith- 
less inhabitants of Britain. Accordingly, when the Liturgy was 
revised a second time, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, many 
of the feast days, exclusively observed by Roman Catholics, were 
restored to the calendar, and are still preserved in it. 

The year 1607 having been distinguished by three eclipses, we 
turned with anxiety to the astrological department of the almanack 
for that period. Neve, a popular philomath, is rather reserved in 
his apprehensions—he goes no farther than a speculative plague, 
or a visionary dearth. His almanack has one peculiar feature, 
which deserves to be noticed. He gives a table of lucky and 
unlucky days, and when it is dangerous to contract maladies, 
Woodhouse and Bretnor are more fearless in their conjectures for 
the consequences of the eclipses. John Dade, a veteran student in 
astrology, and a well-wisher to the mathematics at large, sensibly 
evades the difficulty by a pious generality. 
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‘‘ Many things,’ he says, ‘ might here be described, as also of the other 
eclipses before, which I think meet to conceal, beseeching the Almighty 
God to deliver us from all perils and dangers, both now and at all times, 
Hee ruleth the starres and all his other creatures at his gracious pleasure, 


and will no doubt turne all things to the best, if we call upon him faith- 
fully, to whom be all praise,” &c. 


Hopton, in his almanack for the following year, presented the 
world with a “ brief refutation of those opinions that deny the 
earth to rest as the fixed centre to the heavens.” His arguments 
are chiefly drawn from Aristotle, whom we had supposed Bacon 
had by that time banished from the confidence of every scholar. 
As we advance in this century, we find the almanacks more and 
more becoming imbued with astrology. The Stuarts encouraged that 
and its kindred arts—James I. was, himself, a proficient in them, 
In the almanacks published during his reign, a large space is given 
to miscellaneous predictions. The monthly stanza, which used to be 
confined to physic, now assumed the gravity of Sybilline verses—but 
astrology still timidly contemplated the future. John Booker, who 
according to Lilly, seemed designed by-nature for the study of the 
stars, and who, from his earliest years, pored over works that treated 
of the subject, scarcely did more than hint at political matters in his 
first almanacks ; and even in speculating upon the weather, he scru- 
ples to be otherwise than conditional in his intimations. ‘ The 
seventh column’ fie says in the preface to his almanack for 1643, 
‘contains a probable conjecture of the weather from the motions of 
the stars and planets.’ This almanack gives, very accurately, both 
the English and Julian calendars, calculated as far as the year 1734, 
seovided,” he remarks with exquisite caution, ‘ the world last so 
long.’ Booker chiefly practised as a fortune-teller, and was un- 
equalled in love questions. He published an annual almanack for 
thirty years. 

The most famous name connected with the annals of almanacks, 
is that of William Lilly. He published his Merlinus Anglicus, 
Jun., in 1644. This work is not an almanack, as the encyclopedists 
imagine; it was only a series of astrological predictions for the 
year. ‘I delivered it,’ he observes, in his curious autobiography, 
‘unto the printer, who being an arch presbyterian, had five of the 
ministry to inspect it, who could make nothing of it, but said it 
might be printed, for in that it meddled not with their Dagon.’ 
The first impression was sold in less than one week. His alma- 
nacks, which he published annually, until 1681, under the title 
of “‘ Merlini Anglici Ephemeris,” were begun in 1647. They are 
very interesting productions; they contained an abundance of the 
information which almanacks usually supply. He always began 
with an elaborate astrological disquisition on the heavenly bodies 
in general, and the supposed influence which their changes are to 
have on the events of the forthcoming year. Each month in the 
calendar has a full page of predictions, chiefly political, to itself, 
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and: it must be confessed, that they do not want either confidence 
or decision. Lilly particularly shone in nativities, and his alma- 
nacks are uniformly decorated with a table of hours for some 
particular latitude. The personal history of this singular man, 
along with being amusing, offers topics for interesting meditation. 
Good luck, address, aided by some skill in science, enabled him to 
attain a very high degree of reputation. He staggered men of 
sense and reason. The king of Sweden made him a handsome 
present, for some favourable paragraphs in his Astrological Re- 
gister. General Fairfax, at the head of the parliamentary forces 
at Windsor, sent for Lilly, to inquire if God was with him, and 
the man of science, being a man of the world also, replied in the 
affirmative. When Charles the First was in Hampton Court 
palace, from which he very ardently sighed to escape, a trusty 
messenger, in the shape of a court lady, called upon Lilly, and 
enjoined him to say, by his heavenly art, in what part of the king- 
dom his majesty would be most safe. The oracle mentioned a 
town in Essex, but the king did not take the hint, and we know 
the consequences. It must be confessed that Lilly had a very 
difficult card to play—carry on his almanack he must for his 
livelihood—he must also continue to predict of states and empires 
—the parliament was in power during a considerable portion of 
his literary life—he could neither flatter nor offend them—to do 
the latter, he was afraid, lest he should incur immediate punish- 
ment—to do the other he was likewise fearful, lest the monarchy 
should be restored before the year was out. His prophecy for 
January, 1649, the month in which Charles was beheaded, was, 
after that memorable event, universally declared to have been the 
result of preternatural knowledge. It deserves to be quoted. 
“Tam serious; I beg and expect justice. The lofty cedars begin to 
divine a thundering hurricane is at hand. God elevates men contemptible : 
blest be God, who encourages his servants, makes them valiant and of 
undaunted spirits, to go on with his decrees. Upon a sudden, great expec- 
tations arise, and men generally believe a quiet and calm time draws nigh.” 


These terms, it is very obvious, might be rendered applicable to 
events of quite an opposite character. But Lilly was not always so 
fortunate. The sacrifice of the king gave so much disgust, that 
all the rational part of the community expected to hear of the end 
of the usurpation every month. Lilly was so precipitate as to an- 
hounce its downfall in his almanack for 1650. He was summoned 
before the council—previously to obeying the order, he had time 
to cause a substitution to be made of fresh pages with innocent 
matter, for those which were obnoxious to the government, and 
when he presented himself before the council, with the amended 
almanack, which he declared to be genuine, his accusers were 
confounded, and obliged to retire with ridicule. After this escape, 
he was determined that his imagination should never again brin 
his neck into danger, if possible, and he quietly submitted his 
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heart and tongue to the dominant power. In siding so resolutely 
as he did with the republicans, Lilly committed another mistake, 
as he discovered, in 1660, when young Charles recovered the 
throne: to this was added an accusation, seriously involving the 
professional character of the astrologer, namely, that he had 
neither foreseen nor foretold the triumph of the monarchy. His 
first almanack, after the restoration, contains the following inge- 
nious exculpation. 

“The many‘turnings and windings, frequent and sudden revolutions, 
alterations and changes in the government of England, Anno D. 1659~— 
what man or angel could predict ? or who can consider thereof, without 
much admiration—and rather modestly conclude, as in truth it was, the 
only finger and hand of God—the actions themselves so miraculous, so 
unexpected, that they were not in any way demonstrable, or to be found 
out by the sharpest rules of astrology.” 


But we ought to do justice to Lilly; he was by no means the 
contemptible impostor that some writers represent him. In his 
first work, he avowed his disbelief in the notion that what was 
indicated by the stars as being about to happen, must of necessity 
take place. He believed that they had no such unlimited laws, 
and that he who suffered them to be instruments for disclosing his 
future designs, might easily, and often did, disappoint their pre- 
dictions. No the very last almanack which he superintended, 
Lilly uses these remarkable words. 

“‘ We ever did and ever shall absolutely deny fatal necessity, or that those 
actions, signified by celestial configurations, must of necessity or unavoid- 
ably come to pass as predicted: we say, and it ever was our judgment, 
that religion, reason, and sobriety, and such virtues, may contradict the 
worst signification or influence of the stars.” 


Lilly had many contemporary rivals. Sir George Wharton, a 
baronet, published the ‘‘ New Almanack after the Old Fashion.” 
He abused Lilly with coarseness—the only return which the latter 
rendered him, was to use his powerful interest with the Presbyte- 
rians, in favour of the baronet, when he had provoked them by 
his sturdy attacks to take a summary method of silencing his 
astrological muse. 

Wing was one of the most successful of Lilly’s competitors. He 
appears to have been a sincere astrologer: he composed an alma- 
nack at the age of twenty-two, and continued it during his life. 
So popular were his productions, that his factors—the Company of 
Stationers as usual—counted the year in which they sold less 
than fifty thousand copies of his almanack, a very indifferent one 
indeed. : 

John Gadbury, a pupil of Lilly’s, was an almanack maker of no 
small repute; but because he was not as hard as the rest upon the 
Papists, he was accused of being one himself. John Partridge, the 
famous author of Partridge’s Almanack, was so incensed against 
Gadbury, in the course of a paper war which they annually carried 
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on, that he published a pretended biography of his antagonist, 
under the title of “ Nebulo Anglicanus: or the Black Life of 
John Gadbury.” The pamphlet is dedicated to its hero in a strain 
of mad invective, which very well prepares the reader for what is 
to follow.—He begins in this manner : 


‘¢ May it please your insolency, 
‘Out of a most horrible respect to your ignorance and want of merit, 
as well as of virtue and honesty, I have made bold to borrow a grain from 
your vast treasury of impudence,” &c. 


These were some of the leading characters who contributed so 
much to the establishment of a general belief, which the mind of 
even the illustrious Dryden was not above entertaining, throughout 
England, during the reign of Charles II., in the revelation of 
astrology. The astrologers of London were then a numerous and 
opulent body, supported by attached friends and high patronage : 
they held public feasts in Painter’s Hall. Ashmole mentions in 
his diary, that he was sickened by drinking cold water after some 
venison which he had eaten at the astrologer’s dinner. The recur- 
rence of the plague so frequently about this era, inspired the igno- 
rant people with the opinion, that they were inevitably doomed to 
destruction by the order of Heaven. This impression was taken up 
principally through the terrific prognostications of the almanacks 
in the year 1665, when the great plague made its. appearance in 
London. The skies they said presented one unvarying aspect of 
malignity. The people were now persuaded that it would S im- 
pious to resist the decrees of Providence, thus plainly expounded to 
them: and there is reason to believe, that this spirit of passive 
submission tended very considerably to swell the number of victims 
to the ravages of the pestilence. This is the opinion of Defoe, who, 
it is supposed, wrote the History of the Great Plague. The usual 
costume of the astrologers, was a velvet jacket, a band, and a black 
coat; the moment, says the author just mentioned, that one of 
them appeared in the streets, the people would follow him in crowds, 
and ask him questions as he went along. 

From this era, however, we date a decidedly declining taste for the 
Supernatural in almanacks. So early, indeed, as the year 1662, 
whilst Lilly was alive, the public could relish Poor Robin’s Alma- 
nack, in which it was intended to burlesque the astrological preten- 
sions of contemporary almanacks, by substituting for their grave pre- 
dictions, parodies that cannot be read without laughter. The volume 
of this almanack for 1684, is entitled, ‘“ Poor Robin, an Almanack 
for the Old and New Fashions, wherein the reader may see, unless 
he be blind (for if so, then he can neither read nor see), many 
remarkable things.” The address to the ‘‘ Courteous Reader,” 
begins in this strain. ‘ Have amongst ye, blind harpers—new 
almanacks—new--bleeding new,” &c. The following ‘‘ prognos- 
lication” is added in the accustomed place in the calendar to the 
month of December : 
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‘“< Now comes on the jovial time of Christmas, when there is such boiling 
and broiling, such roasting and toasting, such stewing and brewing, such 
baking, nying; mincing, cutting, rasping, that your cooks in great men’s 
kitchens do seem to fry in their master’s suet.” 

But it must be owned, that there are very few volumes of this 
almanack (which is continued to the present time), that do not in 
many of their pages, offend by their extreme grossness. 

Another rei able series of almanacks belonging to this period, 
deserves to be noticed. We mean the work called the Protestant 
Almanack. In it, history, prophecy, useful tables, convenient 
lists, all give way to make room for successive tirades against Popes 
and Popery. The spirit of its authors may be estimated by the fol- 
lowing sentence in its title-page :—‘‘ Wherein you have the bloody 
aspects, fatal oppositions, diabolical conjunctions, and pernicious 
revolutions of the Papacy against the Lord Christ, and the Lord’s 
Anointed.” Tros Tyriusve—Gadbury’s Catholicity—the ultra Pro- 
testantism of the almanack now alluded to, were perfectly welcome 
to the Company of Stationers, who published. both indifferently. 

John Partridge was the only serious astrologer, we believe, who 
superintended any almanack at the time of the accession of Queen 
Anne. His credit yearly diminished: it is scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader, how he was baited by the humorous Isaac 
Bickerstaff, who absolutely killed him outright, by arguing to the 
man’s face that he was dead and gone. The revolutions .in taste 
are wonderful. Sincere, bona fide astrology, that began to be dis- 
liked in almanacks, was worshipped when it formed a close alliance 
with physic; and it is a little curious, that about the close of the 
seventeenth century, the residence of William Lilly, was purposely 
taken !py a noted Charletan of the day, who called himself Dr. 
John Case, and professed physic and astrology. Case very often 
annoyed the aitiiael Dr. Ratcliffe, by his presumption. He 
put the following distich over his door : 


“« Within this place 
Lives Dr. Case.” 


whilst his pill boxes bore this curious metrical inscription : 


‘‘ Here’s fourteen pills for thirteen-pence, 
Enough in any man’s own conscience.” 


The scoundrel made more money than the two greatest poets of 
England put together. 

About the year 1700, a little weekly almanack was started upon 
the plan of Poor Robin, but with infinitely more wit and humour, 
and far less indelicacy than characterised the latter. We have 
seen one of the original numbers, and as we believe the existence 
of a duplicate is very questionable, we make no apology for bestow- 
ing a few words upon its contents. The title runs thus: 


‘The Infallible Astrologer: or Physick Rectified. By Dr. Partridge. 
—Being Dr. P.’s prophecy of what shall infallibly happen in and about 
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the cities of London and Westminster every day this week—-October 29— 
Nov. 5.” 


The “prophecies ” for a few of those days are worth extracting, 
not merely as specimens of very lively and pleasant writing, but as 
they furnish some curious hints, illustrative of the manners of the 
time. | 


«Thursday, 31. Young barristers troop down to Westminster at nine : 
cheapen cravats and handkerchiefs, ogle the semstresses, take a whet at 
the Dog, or a slice of roast beef at Heaven, fetch half a dozen turns in the 
Hall, peep in at the Common Pleas, talk over the news, and so with their 
green bags, that have as little in them as their noddles, go home again. 
Summoned by pensive sound of horn to rotten roasted mutton at 12: 
leave a paper on their doors to study precedents and cases for them all the 
afternoon: may be heard of at the Devil or some neighbouring tavern, till 
one in the morning: these are all the motions, as far as I can judge by 
the stars, that they are likely to make this term.” 


“Saturday, Nov. 2.—Hundreds of poor souls confined in that wicked 
purgatory the Fleet, or King’s Bench prison, and not like to be prayed 
out in haste. Woollen drapers persecuted by unmannerly factors, from 
8 to 12. Divines busy in turning over St. Austin, and St, Gregory, to 
retail them next day (Sunday) to their people. Shopkeepers, at night in 
their counting-houses, computed what they have cheated all the week, 
that they may go with clear consciences to church next morning. Vint- 
nets buy up sloes in all the markets at eight: put them to another use 
than their forefathers ever knew of by twelve. The new invention of ma- 
king good Bourdeaux wine of Herefordshire cyder, and good Herefordshire 
cyder of Middlesex turnips, practised every day in their cellars, To be 
feared that the next generation will debauch our very turnips.” 


“Tuesday, Nov. 5.—Bells, at 4 in the morning, ring the downfall of 
Antichrist. The of Babylon most unmercifully pelted all day long. 
This it is to be an old, decayed, battered harlot! The Pope’s bulls baited 
in most congregations about eleven. Bellarmine run down, and Suarez 
confounded by twelve. The Pope called abundance of hard names, as 
man of sin, strumpet and what not. Ditto, made the beast with ten 
horns ; that is a worse beast by four pair of horns than any in Cheapside. 
Ditto, did he live in London, the grand jury of Middlesex, and our man 
reformers, would certainly indict him for keeping a disorderly house. 
Night clear, and light in all the Protestant streets.” 


In the year 1711, almanacks were, for the first time, subjected 
toa stamp duty of one penny each, which was gradually increased 
in subsequent reigns: its present amount is one shilling and 
three-pence a copy. As the operation of the tax has been to keep 
the publication of almanacks up to this year, in the exclusive pos- 
session of the Stationers’ Company, the history of those peculiar 
productions, from the period just stated, no longer possesses that 
curious interest which attaches to its earlier epochs. We may re- 
mark, however, that there never was a monopoly conducted less at 
the expense of public convenience and utility, than that which the 
Stationers’ Company have so long enjoyed. We know not how 
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many different ulmanacks they publish every year. But they give 
out a great variety to suit all ranks and orders, from the dee ly 
erudite, to the unthinking gay. To such works as the Lady’s 
Diary, commenced in 1705, and the Gentleman’s Diary, begun in 
1741, mathematical science is under the greatest obligations, 
These, surely, with White’s Ephemeris, Goldsmith’s and Rider's 
Pocket Almanacks, and, perchance, the Season on Seasons, which 
dates its birth in the year 1735, ought to give complete satisfaction 
to the profoundly learned, and the sagaciously serious. But, in 
the name of equal justice, let not the case of that numerous class 
of worthy subjects be slighted, who are less severely inclined ; who, 
tired of being rational all the rest of the year, propose to have a 
Christmas game of merriment with John Partridge, or Francis 
Moore, in their astrologer’s masks. They force their entertain- 
ments upon no man—they do not keep the only house of call for 
curious enquirers: the public are free to choose, and if they be not 
content with the fare of Moore and Company, they are at liberty to 
go elsewhere. To talk of the mischiefs of their amusing prophe- 
cies in an age like the present—to propose a serious quarrel with 
them, for merely turning a contingent season of moisture into a 
downright pluvions entail, is, in sober earnest, nothing less than a 
grave absurdity. By and bye we shall have casuists to argue 
against our pantomimes, lest harlequin should be taken for a con- 
juror in reality. 

We are by no means sorry to see a fresh almanack in the mar- 
ket. There is nothing like competition for producing improvement. 
But if the specimen before us, from the society, be the consum- 
mate work which the world so long wanted, we can only say, on 
deliberation, that the existing almanacks after all have not been so 
very distant from perfection. The society, it will be observed, do 
not affect to have accomplished anything very marvellous in the 
calendar, tables, lists; in short in those matters that constitute the 
staple of almanacks. They take their stand rather upon the merit 
of the supplemental, or, as we may call it, the decorative part: 
they go for averdict on the ground of having supplied pure and 
valuable information, for the vain and pernicious speculations of 
the opposite parties: they take credit for their useful directions, 
touching the preservation of health, the cutting and preparing of 
plants, the compounding of medicines, and more than all, for their 
sound and practical moral reflections. 


‘The oldest almanacks,’ observe the society, in their preliminary 
remarks, ‘ are those of Moore and Partridge, which have survived their 
authors above a century, and continue to be published as their works. 
These works profess in the plainest terms, to foretel the weather even to a 
day ; stating, that oue day there will be rain, on another snow, and on a 
third, thunder.’ 


Now with respect to Francis Moore, physician, no part of this 
accusation concerns him, inasmuch as if he has any fault, it is that 
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of being too general in his meteorological predictions. It has 
been complained of him, that when he ought to be precise, he 
waxes sentimental. Thus when he ought to have fixed the 
appointments between the sun and the ensuing May, he dismisses 
no less than twenty legal days of that month, in the following 
words and figures. 


‘A nice growing time.—Fair and warm: the gentle zephyr waves the 
rising corn.’ 


The society proceeds : 


‘ They also prophecy as to political events with nearly equal confidence, 
though not quite so distinctly. Thus one says, “‘ that at a particular time 
there will arrive good news from Cadiz, Scotland, and Naples,” and another 
tells you, that about such a date, “a great minister will be impeached,” or 
‘a dignitary of the church driven from his preferment.”’ 


To be sure the three per cents. felt the effects of the first part of 
this intelligence, and as to the latter part, the whole hierarchy 
trembled at the bare perusal of it. If Dr. F. Moore is not to 
indulge in these harmless vanities of his nature with impunity, 
let their next advertisement for the sale of Child’s cauls to preserve 
ships at sea, draw down the wrath of the society, upon the con- 
ductors of the best of our public journals. 


‘Nor are they free,’ continues the society,‘ from party politics; one 
gives intimations, and even prints, of a nature calculated to set different 
religious sects in conflict ; and another dates the year on the 150th, from 
the Horrid Papist Jacobite plot, thus keeping alive, for the purpose of 
exciting religious animosity, the memory of transactions which are a 
disgrace to the character of this country, and the worst blot upon the 
history of its laws—affirming as real crimes in a great degree imaginary, 


and grossly mistaking even the notions respecting that plot which prevailed 
at the time.’ 


Here the withers of Francis Moore, physician, are unwrung, and 
Partridge must plead guilty. But is he the only sinner of the kind 
extant? Is he the solitary one that keeps alive the memory of 
transactions, disgraceful to the character of this country, and cal- 
culated to set religious sects in conflict?) How the society would 
heap coals upon the head of poor John, if he had been the author 
of a work, in which the fifth day of November is directed to be kept 
solemn, “in memory of the Papists’ conspiracy ;” and wherein a 
Special injunction is laid on the ministers of religion, to apprize 
their flocks in due time of the approaching day, that they 
may not fail to commemorate it worthily! How John Partridge 
would have been upbraided, if he but recommended, or even 
hinted, that praises and thanksgivings should be offered to God 
for the happy deliverance of that Royal family and parliament, 
which were, ‘“ by Popish treachery, appointed as sheep to the 
slaughter, in a most barbarous and savage manner, beyond the 
examples of former ages.” 


The ‘ useful remarks’ of the society, some of which stand at 
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the head of the calendar, and others interspersed through the alma- 
nack, demand a few words. 


_ © All ages have seen the importance of holding in the memory those 
pithy sayings, which express in a few words, some important portions of 
the rule of life. A series of the best of these suggestions, meeting the eye 
in a work of daily consultation, like an almanack, must be attended with 
salutary effects.’ 


Here is a specimen of those admirable hints that contain know- 
ledge fit for all, and deserve being remembered. 

“€ Whoever can take delight in reading a ghost story, or a news- 
paper, would learn some science of real use with little more 
trouble, and with much more pleasure.” 

More pleasure than a newspaper !—what, with a parliamentary 
debate in it—or the speech of a king’s counsel? Did John Par- 
tridge, or Francis Moore, ever forebode any thing so incredible as 
this, to wit, that Mr. Brougham’s “ best possible public in- 
structor,” when he was at Glasgow, in 1825, should, in 1828, be no 
better in his eyes, (for he is chairman of the society’s committee), 
than a ghost story of no utility whatever. We quote another of 
the ‘ suggestions.’ 

_ © Meat and vegetables that are frozen, should be soaked in cold 

water several hours before dressing.” This is a hint that is posi- 
tively set down for the month of August: in which, to be sure, the 
state of the weather is generally hich: as that it may not be amiss 
to prepare housekeepers against the inordinate freezing of their 
provisions. 

With respect to the useful directions for each month, appended 
to the ‘ British Almanack,’ we shall merely observe, that the agri- 
cultural and horticultural part of them are exceedingly valuable. 
But the medical directions are absolutely only fit for the meridian 
of James the First’s reign. What obtrusive grandmother had inte- 
rest enough to be preferred to the department of physician to the 
committee, we cannot possibly imagine. The almanacks of 1608 
are far more rational in this respect. The perpetual advice of the 
new preserver of health, is, “ Do nothing without a physician if 
you can”—exactly as poor old Dade, in his Almanack, used to 
sing : 

, ‘“‘ If thou be sick and helpe wouldst have, 

The councell of the learned crave ; 
Let no chyourgion let thee blood, 
Except the learned think it good.” 


We have made these remarks on the production of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Knowledge, without abating the least in the 
respect we have already professed for that body, or relaxing in our 
wishes for the success of their labours. But we have said nothing 
on this occasion that was not due to truth, and we were not the 
less disposed to offer our opinions on their performance with free- 
dom, since they have shewn in it too little regard for the spirit of 
impartial discussion themselves. 


























Art. 1V.—A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands. By Seth Wm. Stevenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 862. London: Rivington. 1827. 


WHEN we read Mr. Stevenson’s title-page, and saw the formi- 
dable list of countries through which he had peregrinated during 
the short space, as he informs us, of one summer, we were at the 
point of laying his volumes on a heap of other tours and excur- 
sions, journals and reminiscences ; but on glancing further at the 
table of contents, we thought we perceived, in its distribution, the 

romise of something that would repay us for further investigation. 
Wee have we been deceived in our expectations. We can now 
bear witness to his research and his powers of description—to the 
sober, sedate impartiality of his judgment, except, indeed, upon one 
‘point, to which we shall have occasion to advert hereafter; and 
to the unpretending tone and singleness of purpose, which are not 
the least recommendations of his book. 

We must pass over our author’s journey through France, a sub- 
ject that has become rather unprofitable, and take him up at 
Lyons, whence he proceeded through Savoy, on his way to Italy. 
He admired the fine road of the Echelles, which was begun by 
Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, in 1670; was improved by 
Napoleon, and at last completed under the late king, Victor 
Emmanuel ; and which travellers have noticed but little, though it 
may vie in boldness and beauty even with the famed roads of the 
Simplon and of Mont Cenis. | 

Savoy and its mountains, its hardy and honest population, the 
long though not tedious road chivaigh the valley of Maurienne, 
constantly by the side of the fretting and foaming river Arc, the 
magnificent approach to Mont Cenis, the last Alpine barrier on 
that side of Italy—these, and other features of the same nature, are 
well described by our traveller, and illustrated with sundry quota- 
tions ; but we must hasten on until we find ourselves safely landed 
on the other side of the Alps, on the banks of the Po, that monarch 
stream of Italy. 

At Turin, Mr. Stevenson visited the king’s palace, and the 
churches. In one of the latter he justly remarks, that ‘ the ar- 
rangements to accommodate the people seem to be exactly what 
they ought. The expedient of chairs, which, heaped in dirty 
piles, disfigure most churches in France, and the plan of closed 
pews, as in England, are alike rejected: open seats, with kneeling 
places in front, are ranged in a double row along the nave, as far 
as the steps of the sanctuary, which is elegantly embellished.’ 
(p.79). Of the priests, however, whom he met in the streets of Turin, 

€ says, that ‘the far greater part were persons of a mean and 
even vulgar appearance, whilst the youthful air of many of them 


appeared strangely incompatible with the delicate office of the con- 
fessional.’ 
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With regard to the first part of this sentence, Mr. Stevenson 
ought to know, that since the revolution, the church is no longer 
a thriving profession in France or Italy ; that its property has been 
confiscated ; that the parochial clergy live upon slender salaries 
which they receive from government, and the unemployed young 
priests must wait in poverty until they can be engaged as curates, 
Chiefly, we imagine, on this account it is, that few families of the 
cities bring up their sons to the church, and it is from the peasantry, 
therefore, that its lower ranks are filled. Among the many incon- 
sistencies which we have had occasion to remark in the judgments of 
travellers, there is one that has struck us forcibly, concernin 
the Catholic clergy. Where that body is still wealthy and inde- 
pendent, an outcry is raised against its luxury and idleness ; if its 
members are poor and humble, they are stigmatised as mean and 
vulgar; and thus we go on playing upon vague words, and throw- 
ing obloquy upon whole classes of people, generation after ge- 
neration! As to Mr. Stevenson’s remark on the confessional, 
we will observe to him, that, in Italy, all priests are not confessors ; 
that the latter office is not granted by the respective bishops with- 
out previous strict examination, and not to persons under a certain 
age—we believe thirty at least. 

While on the subject of Piedmont, we meet with some prudent 
reflections about the rash insurrection of 1821. The attempt to 
bring about political reforms, however much to be wished, by 
a sudden and forcible introduction of the representative system 
into a state hitherto subjected to the control of an absolute 
monarch, and where the whole edifice of society is, in its ingre- 
dients, as well as in its outward form, eminently aristocratic, 
appears to Mr. Stevenson a flagrant outrage upon common sense 
(p. 85). But how is any amelioration to be brought about, as long as 
the rulers are determined not to give up an lota of their power, 
appears another enigma not very easy of solution. 

Leaving, however, this question undecided, we will follow our 
traveller from Piedmont into the Austrian territories, where he 
finds the appearance of the towns and villages, and the condition 
of the inhabitants, obviously improved. ‘ These,’ he observes, ‘ we 
are told by the Buonapartists, are the fruits of the French regime. 
Be it so. But Piedmont was equally under the French,’ (p. 141). 
The fact is, that wounded national pride, and disappointed ambition, 
are the principal causes of the rancour of the Milanese against the 
Austrians. The country people do not partake in these feelings. 
The laws are better administered in Lombardy than in any other 
state of Italy. 

After three days passed at Milan, a wealthy, populous, and lively 
city, where the people seem determined to enjoy themselves, rule 
who will, our traveller sets off to the lake of Como; and having 
had a pleasant excursion on its waters, he turns away from the 
smiling regions of the South, to cross, once more, the Alps, by the 
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magnificent road of Simplon. He well describes the scenery of 
that most singular country, the Valais, which runs sixty miles be- 
tween two enormous chains of primitive mountains, including, on 
one side, the Furca, the Grimsel, and the Gemmi; on the other, 
the Simplon, Mont Rosa, and the St. Bernard. Seen from the 
summit of the pass of the Forclas, leading from Martigny towards 
Chamouny, the prospect is most extensive and sublime. But the 
distance 1s such, that the greater features alone are clearly to be 
discerned. 


‘ A valley, twenty leagues in length, becomes foreshortened into a space 
thaf you think may be covered with the palm of your hand; the Rhone, 
a river of considerable breadth, dividing it from one extremity to the other, 
looks no bigger than a silver wire sparkling in the sun. Woods distin- 
guish themselves only by their dark shades. Towns appear like specks — 
every thing is diminished, except the mountains, and upon these distance 
seems to produce no other effect than that of causing their immeasurable 
assemblages and prodigious altitudes to fill more completely the field of 
vision. —p. 211. | 

Indeed, the whole of this road, or rather path, for it is hardly 
practicable on mules, from Martigny up to Deven, and into the 
valley of Trient, and then, over the Col de Balme, into the valley 
of Chamouny, presents a continued succession of most magnificent 
scenery. The approach to Chamouny from this side is far more 
striking than that by the common road from Geneva and Sallenche. 

Switzerland engrosses about one half of Mr. Stevenson's work, 
and this part is by far the more complete and finished. In the 
great influx of books, descriptive of almost every country under 
the sun, we do not recollect any recent work, except Simond’s, 
having Switzerland for its theme. We still refer with pleasure to 
Coxe’s Letters on that country. As for guide books, we consider 
most of them as worse than useless. 

Our author gives a full account of Geneva. This remarkable 
city, with its miniature territory, government, finances, and army, 
is ruled like a well-regulated family. Yet discord is by no means 
astranger even here. In this republic of thirty thousand inha- 
bitants, including men, women, and children, they have had, in 
the last century, their civil wars, their aristocrats and democrats, 
their revolution, and their reign of terror, during which the guil- 
lotine cut short the days of some of their best citizens: they have 
have had foreign mediators, have made part of the French empire, 
and now, at last, have been restored to their independence, under 
the protecting shield of the Helvetic Confederation, of which they 
constitute a canton. There is much quiet domestic happiness at 
Geneva— fortunes are generally small, and expences proportionably 
moderate ; instruction is commonly spread, not unaccompanied, 
however, by a tone of positiveness and pertness somewhat offen- 
sive. Religious disputes have, of late years, disturbed the har- 
mony of this little community. A knot of reformers started up, 
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complaining of the laxity of the religious principles of their bre. 
thren, including most of the clergy, whom they accused of favour- 
ing Socinianism. These zealous men wished to restore the re- 
formed religion to its original purity—they appealed to Calvin’s 
institutions, and to the early professors of the new faith. A paper 
war was carried on by the champions of the two parties, but the 
executive of Geneva, wiser in this than that of Lausanne, instead 
of attempting to repress by force this effusion of religious zeal, 
allowed the non-conformists to form a separate congregation, 
having their own service, whilst those clergymen who kept within 
the pale of the Established Church, were bound by promise to keep 
certain regulations of discipline, as enacted by the body or com- 
pany of the pastors. 
This schism of the Momiers has been, for six years past, the 
great topic of discussion in the two cantons of Geneva and of 
aud. It has created dissentions in families in the latter canton— 
has led several young men to emigrate—others have lost their 
situations in the church or state; in short, it has done considerable 
mischief. But we think Mr. Stevenson has not been rightly in- 
formed, when he says that ‘the Momiers are reproached with 
great relaxation of discipline,’ for if they exceed, it 1s certainly 
through exaltation and austerity, instead of relaxation. The 
atrocious instances of fanaticism which have occurred at Zurich, 
have nothing to do with the seceders of Geneva and of Lausanne. 
The Genevese are greatly to be praised for their liberal attention 
and hospitality to foreigners. Their reading society, where 
strangers are admitted gratis for six months, on being presented 
by a member, and where they enjoy the advantages of a good 
library, and of the best newspapers and literary journals of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy, is an institution highly credit- 
able to Geneva. This city has produced men of science and 
learning in every age. Its bright names are now those of Sis- 
mondi, Prevost, De Candolle, Ceilerier, and we might add Bon- 
stetten, who, although a native of Berne, has long resided in the 
former town. 
The description of Fribourg is entertaining. A curious, antiqua- 
ted, odd-looking town, perched upon a mountain, 


‘streets built on high ridges of rocks; rocks excavated into dwellings; 
causeways carried over the roofs of houses; cliffs ascended by staircases ; 
gardens formed on the sides of precipices ; houses, convents, colleges and 
churches rise in towering groups above ; fruitful fields and foliaged dells 
spread themselves in the valley below: here one may breathe the cheering 
air of society, there one may rest amidst deepest gloom, with the votary 

‘‘ who sits and sighs in cloistered solitude.” 


These contrasts and varieties are all comprised within an inclosure of an- 
tique but well-repaired fortifications, whose turrets and curtains encompass 
an area of four miles round, and in the course of whose strong, embattled 
line, still conforming to the extreme inequalities of the ground, we see one 
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gate at the bottom of a deep ravine, and another on the very vertex of a 
lofty eminence. —pp. 387-8. 

Fribourg contains many convents, and Mr. Stevenson gives an 
account of each of these institutions. Speaking of that of the Ca- 
puchins, he bears witness to the frugal diet of those poorest among 
cenobites, who certainly, if they follow a wrong vocation, cannot be 
said to have embraced it for the sake of luxury and enjoyment. 

The town, as well as the canton, are divided by language and 
costume into French and German. We have a curious specimen 
of the latter, in the description of the nuptial habiliments of a 
newly-married couple! ! 

‘The woman wore a flaming red gown, with long sleeves of the same co- 
lour, and black cuffs; a yellow stomacher enriched with a large circlet of 
white, in which were worked the initials I. H. S. and a cross over the cen- 
tral letter; a black silk apron; a green ruff round her neck; and a high 
cylindrical cap of many hues on her head. The happy man appeared in a 
corbeau-coloured coat and tight pantaloons of formal cut, vermilion waist- 
coat and lappets, and broad silver buckles to his shoes; whilst a bouquet 
of flowers and a polished buckle, both of extraordinary size, adorned his 
high-crowned hat.’—p. 391. 


The multifarious costumes of Switzerland, are, indeed, one of 
the great curiosities of that singular country; and the tenacity with 
which the people of the various cantons and districts cling each to 
its peculiar dress, is quite a characteristic trait of the temper of those 
mountaineers. We are far from admiring most of them; they have 
neither the noble appearance of the Gaelic, or Albanian highland 
dress, nor the gracefulness of the costumes of southern Italy and 
Greece; it is, indeed, difficult to imagine for what purpose, except 
inconvenience, some of the Swiss fashions have been invented. 
Take, for instance, the head dress of the Bernese countrywomen : 


‘The cap, consisting of a small circlet of black silk or velvet, fastened 
to the back of the head; whence springs a frame of wire supporting a 
fabric of black gauze, the reticulations of which, in a front view, diverge 
from the face as rays from a centre: they are, however, rays not of light, 
but of shade, unsuited to beam round a fair complexion, and serving only to 
display a tanned or wrinkled countenance to the greatest possible disad- 
vantage.’—p. 412. 


_ But these fashions have become part of the features of these re- 
tired people; they are associated with their historical recollections, 
aud therefore venerable and classic in their eyes. A lively French 
writer has remarked on this subject, that the local habits of the 
Swiss, seem to be inherent in the nature of the country, and as 
unchangeable as the granite of its mountains. The lapse of ages, 
the revolution itself, have passed over these vallies without leaving 
a more lasting impression than the traces left by the torrents swol- 
len by the melting snows. 

erne is a respectable, aristocratic, looking city, well-built, 
clean, well-paved, and beautifully situated ; its government wise and 
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mild, the people comfortable and contented. ‘ But there is a 
strongly marked line of separation between the families of those 
who hold the sovereign power, and the rest of the citizens. This 
throws such impediments in the way of social intercourse, as are 
said to deter even strangers in general from making any long stay 
within its walls.’ We have found, however, the line of demarca- 
tion as strongly traced, if not by privilege, at least by opinion and 
custom, in the democratic cities of Geneva and Lausanne, where, 
especially in the latter, the society of the ancient families is per- 
fectly distinct from that of the new men; and the latter, if persons 
of wealth and education, keep themselves as separate from the 
tradespeople. The love of aristocratic distinction seems implanted 
in man; civilization modifies it by extending it, and even revolu- 
tions end by substituting for an old aristocracy, a new one generally 
more jealous of its insecure distinctions. 

From Berne, Mr. Stevenson proceeded by the way of Thun, to- 
wards the mighty central chain of the Swiss Alps, where the Jung- 
frau, or maiden, and the Wetterhorn, tower above innumerable 
peaks and glaciers. The excursions to the valleys of Lauterbran- 
nen, Grindelwald, and Meyringen, which are the most frequented 
mountain regions next to Chamouny, is well described by our 
author. English travellers, and English families, are crowded 
there during the summer months. Next in number, are the Ger- 
mans, mostly young men, and students of the universities. The 
French, of late years, are also become frequenters of the Alps’; and 
we have met fine Parisian ladies, travelling there in bold defiance 
of the surrounding terrors and dangers, and lost in admiration of 
the wild beauties of nature, repeatedly exclaiming, ‘‘ How happy 
the Swiss must be to inhabit such a country!” Probably, they 
would have modified their judgment, had they been detained 
among those happy Swiss during the winter months, instead of 
being safely lodged in the comfortable saloons of la Chaussée 
d’Antin, or the Rue de la Paix. 

But we must hurry over the remainder of Mr. Stevenson’s tour. 
From Meyringen, he proceeded by Mount Brunig, into the little 
cantons, or Waldstetten. At Alpnach, in the Unterwald, he em- 
barked on the lake of the four cantons, that truly classical region 
of Helvetic independence. Sailing in view of the pretty village of 
Stantzstadt, he reminds his readers of the heroic, though ineffec- 
tual resistance of a handful of brave men, against the iniquitous 
aggression of the French in 1798. In the church of Stantz, 1s 
seen the altar where a priest was saying mass to a congregation 
of women and children, whilst their husbands and fathers were 
fighting and falling in the field of battle hard by. A shot came 
and pierced the venerable clergyman—while engaged in the act of 
raising the host. The mark is still seen in the wall where the ball 
lodged itself. In the adjacent cemetry, near the chapel of St. Ja- 
cob, are numerous hillocks, where lie buried the remains of four 
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hundred and fourteen inhabitants of Stantz, who were butchered 
on that day. In this number are included one hundred and two 
women, and twenty-five children. an young girls, after 
defending themselves in the chapel of Winkelried, were fortunate 
enough to die in fighting. A young man, who refused to act as 
guide to the French, was shot on the spot. It is the boast of 
these heroic people, that the French could not find among them, 
either a spy or a mistress. 

Near Lucerne, our traveller saw the monument lately erected to 
the Swiss guards, who died in the defence of the Tuileries, on the 
10th August, 1792. It consists of a colossal lion cut on the per- 
pendicular face of a large and lofty rock. The noble animal is 
seen stretched on a heap of broken arms, and pierced with a spear 
wound through his back. He is partly resting on a shield, em- 
bossed with the lilies of France, which he seems to watch over 
with his dying gaze. The Helvetic cross, the symbol of fidelity, 
lies by his side. Above his head is this simple inscription: Helve- 
tiorum fidei ac virtutt. Below the pedestal are the dates of Au- — 
gust x.,and September 11. and 111., with, on one side, the names 
of six and twenty officers who were killed, and on the other, those 
of sixteen who escaped death. One of the latter, Colonel Pfyffer, 
of Lucerne, has been the planner and promoter of this monument. 
The privates killed, are stated to be about 760, the survivors 350. 
The model is by Thorwalsden: the execution was entrusted to a 
native artist. The funds were supplied by a subscription from 
various cantons; and the Bourbons, as in duty bound, have also 
contributed to it. The recess where this monument stands, is 
overhung with foliage, and laved at its base by a pool of spring 
water, and with the little chapel adjacent, it forms altogether a 
most interesting and hallowed spot. 

After a pilgrimage to Tell’s chapel at Kussnacht, Mr. S. as- 
cended the Righi, to enjoy its splendid panoramic view. The 
description, like most of our author’s descriptions of scenery, is 
striking, because simple and accurate; his topography is remark- 
ably correct, indeed, his whole Swiss tour, were it recast in a more 
convenient shape, would form, we think, a very acceptable com- 
panion to the traveller in Switzerland. 

Passing through Zurich and Schaffausen, of which cities he 
gives also a detailed account, our traveller quitted Switzerland, and 
here we shall take our leave of him ; the German part of his excur- 
sion we have not room to notice further than by saying, that we 
have met in it many interesting passages. 

We have said enough to express our good opinion of Mr. Steven- 
son’s work ; one topic, and one alone, we wish he had been more 
chary about, and that is, his polemic reflections. In a country 
of general toleration like Switzerland, he might have imbibed a 
more lenient spirit towards the creed of his Christian brethren, 
although of a different denomination. Ina country where Catho- 
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lics have kept themselves for ages free, faithful, and brave—where 
their honesty is proverbial, and their morals exemplary, even a 
strict Protestant might look with charitableness on the practices 
of their communion, and allow his brother Catholic, with his sin- 
cere devotion, the forms of which have been transmitted to him 
from. time immemorial, to find acceptance in the eyes of his Crea- 
tor. Itis far from our wish to discuss the different points con- 
nected with Catholicism, which our author has thought proper to 
introduce in a book of travels, but we may observe, that there was 
hardly a church or a convent, was not an image or a legend he 
met with, but furnished him with an opportunity of bestowing 
severe reprobation on the church of Rome. Even the meek vir- 
tues of St. Charles Borromeo, his ‘real acts of charity, humanity, 
and benevolence,’ which he willingly acknowledges (p. 102), have 
not induced him to forgive his canonization, and the fond belief of 
votaries in the efficacy of the saint’s intercession. 

And shall this tone of reproof, shall the bickerings and revilings 
between Christians last for ever? Shall not those who profess 
toleration testify it by their sentiments and words, as well as by 
their deeds? Can we not dissent without condemning, and 
without judging rashly, in matters of internal conviction. Children 
of one common father, inheritors of the same will, believers in the 
same promises, shall we never look upon one another with brother! 
love and indulgence? . Shall we continue to be a scandal to infi- 
dels, and unconsciously assist the common and undiscriminating 
enemy in assailing the whole fabric of the Christian church? And 
here.one more consideration we must submit to. our English tra- 
vellers through the continent ; and especially through the south of 
Europe. here the deserters from Catholicism go to join, not the 
ranks of Protestantism, but the crowds of irreligion and infidelity, 
which are already formidably numerous. Let us therefore be on 
our guard, lest by a manifestation of scorn for the practices of the 
church there established, we join unguardedly in the unhallowed 
work of bringing the very name of Christianity into disrepute, and 
thus preparing another such triumph for incredulity, as the 


scorners and the sophists of the eighteenth century, brought about 
in France. 
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Art. V.—A. W. von Schleyel’s Vorlesungen iiber Theorie und Geschichte 
der bildenden Kiinste (Gehalten in Berlin, im Sommer. 1827). 


THE investigation of the theory of the fine arts, if conducted in @ 
philosophical spirit, is productive of manifold advantages. The 
pleasure derived from the contemplation of the masterpieces of all 
ages and nations, common to man, diversified as he is by climate, 
country, and government, must belong to the principles and 

instinctive feelings of human nature. Even if the inquirer should 
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not succeed in tracing this pleasure to its source, he may (like the 
alchymists in the prosecution of their fanciful science), strike out 
many incidental discoveries, although he fail in the immediate 
object of his pursuit. |The productions of the fine arts, in which 
we behold embodied the ideal of perfection, entertained by the 
most highly favoured nations, teach us to distinguish what is 
essential, from what is accidental ; to ascend from mechanical imi- 
tation, to the exercise of creative power, in accordance with the 
grand principle discernible in the operations of nature. These 
topics, Professor Schlegel (as might have been expected), discusses 
with the skill of a master; in fact, his demonstrations frequently 
acquire the force of rigid mathematical deduction. We do not 
wander amid vague and indefinite ideas, in which the expounder is 
not always clear to himself; his explanations partake of the order, 
beauty, and harmony, of that nature of which he is the gifted 
interpreter, and we rise from them in admiration of his talents and 
genius, gratified that an additional proof (if indeed such were 
wanted), is afforded, that every succeeding inquiry discloses fresh 
instances of the wonderful extent of creation, and of the awful 
majesty of its all-powerful author. 

But we must allow Mr. Schlegel to speak for himself. 

‘ Among the plastic arts, we reckon architecture, sculpture, painting: 
according to the commonly received expression, by which under the term 
plastic, we understand those arts which are represented, not only in a 
bodily form, but in general visibly, for which reason painting is included. 
The French, who name these arts les arts du dessin,* are not more accu- 
rate than ourselves, since design does not comprise the sphere of painting. 
The expression “ fine arts,” is more comprehensive,—it is then sleai that 
we include music, poetry, oratory, the dramatic art, and dancing. The 
—_ of these arts is to produce the beautiful, they regard not the 
useful.’ 

A detail of the different opinions respecting beauty, would lead 
us beyond our limits; we shall therefore content ourselves with 
quoting what Mr. Schlegel says respecting Kant. 

‘ The first who returned with a philosophical spirit to the consideration 
of the beautiful, was Kant. Before he appeared as a speculative metaphy- 
sician, he wrote (1771), on the feeling of the sublime and beautiful. 
Kant is completely victorious in combating the opinions of his immediate 
predecessors ; he did not sufficiently value the doctrines of the older phi- 
losophers, viz., Plato. But Kant’s great merit consists in having put an 
end to the rhapsodical philosophy. He discovered as a fundamental cha- 
racteristic of the beautiful, that in it the general and particular are imme- 
diately united. What he further says respecting the beautiful, is, it must 
ence unsatisfactory-—-he knew the arts, and the works of art, too 
ittle.’ 

_ Mr. Schlegel in the second lecture, notices ‘ the philosophis- 
ing rhapsodists.’ Of Winckellmann he says, that 





“ie, as the German term die Scohne Kiinste more happily expresses it, 
the beautiful arts. Rev. 
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‘ He wrote at an earlier period than Kant, and his sound sense, pre- 
served him from the evil tendency of the age in which he lived. But he 
had not sufficiently studied philosophy, hence his language is frequently 
inaccurate and involved. He then comes from the sanctuary like one of 
the initiated, he stammers forth oracular sentences, and suddenly breaks 
off. His description of human beauty is peculiarly his own; the ideas 


which he gives of the beautiful itself, it is easy to perceive, are borrowed 
from Plato.’ 


Hogarth with his waving line is also mentioned ; but applied as 
a measure to a beautiful Grecian profile, this line will not suffice. 
This mode of trial, however, ought not to be regarded as altogether 


decisive, although it is the best that in the present state of human 
knowledge “al be suggested. 


The following beautiful and spirited refutation of the often re- 


peated assertion, that art must copy nature, deserves to be quoted 
at length. 


‘ Aristotle had already said, that art contained an imitative element, 
but at the same time started the question, why is not that which is dis- 
agreeable to us in reality, disagreeable likewise in painting? The arts 
ought to produce the beautiful, and yet imitate nature, which is not always 
beautiful; this appears a contradiction. ‘The mistake arose from con- 
founding with imitation, copying, which would have been an unworthy 
aping of the original. Imitation is used in a higher and more worthy 
sense: to act on the same principles, to labour in the same spirit, as other 
great models before us. But to imitate nature in this sense, the artist 
must understand her. In its true meaning, nature is that infinite original 
power of inexhaustible creation and production (qusi¢ from gue, nasct from 
natura). If we understand imitation and nature in this sense, we can 
then certainly say, art should imitate, z.e. strive after that highest creative 
power. But if we limit imitation to sensual counterfeiting (machmachen), 
even in the most fortunate case, nothing could be gained; for why repeat 
nature again, since she so often repeats herself, and since the fulness of 
immediate life must constantly fall off, in the repetition by the hand of 
the artist. With respect to the ideas which the ancient had of nature, it 
is manifest from their mythology and philosophy, that they attributed to 
her an animated (beseelte) power, but their knowledge of nature was 
deficient and limited. Thus, in their opinion, the earth was the centre 
around which the whole universe revolved. There was, indeed, a school 
of Grecian philosophers, who styled themselves the “ physical,” but the 
art of experiment belongs to modern times. Through astronomy and 
natural philosophy, the heavens and the earth have been explored in all 
directions, and man has made himself the master of the elements. Philo- 
sophy and poetry are as old as the history of the world; in the plastic 
arts the Greeks have surpassed us; Europe has attained maturity by 4 
knowledge of nature corrected on all sides. This is the characteristic 
trait of the formation of our age. But with this penetration in all di- 
rections into the finite and single, the fundamental idea, the thought of 
nature, became lost to our natural philosophers; they have, as Goethe 
says, the parts in their hand; but, alas, the spirit is wanting. In the 
region of the natural sciences, experience alone is attended to, and 
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the natural philosophers who affirm this the most stoutly, cannot yet get 
rid of metaphysics, and introduce general ideas and principles into their 
experimental physics. On the other hand, first, and we may say only in 
Germany, has philosophy arisen and vindicated the claim of the human 
mind, to embrace nature as one system, one whole; only by the thought 
can this Proteus be fixed, and this is the problem undertaken by natural 
philosophy. To prove this right of the human mind speculatively, does not 
lie within the circle of these discourses; yet we cannot wholly omit it. 
To animals was given, by nature, an instinct, a prescience in a low and 
limited sphere of the sensual world ; man also has a similar natural in- 
stinct (but in the higher sphere of consciousness), a presentiment of the 
secret that lies concea'ed in nature. But as by artificial culture the 
simple natural sense is destroyed, so, through too much experience and 
observation, is the originally pure feeling for nature lost. 

‘As Plato showed the sophists that science was nothing else than a 
slumbering memory in man, which would awake when called by its right 
name, so nothing but this call is necessary to awake the original idea of 
nature slumbering in man. Even in uncivilized nations we find this 
sense for nature. If the botanist teaches us that flowers are the highest 
development of vegetable life, the natural man knows this full as well, 
and in all national poetry this love of flowers expresses itself. Man, the 
richly gifted, becomes the physiognomist of nature. This divining look 
into nature, must also exist in the artist, if he would strive after this 
creatrix and contend with her. But if we before named nature an image 
of the Eternal Spirit, we must here, likewise, ask the question, wherefore 
is she not always beautiful? Nature, too, frequently presents herself hos- 
tilely, and with unrestrained force ; life must constantly struggle against the 
pressure of the elements, pain stands beside pleasure, death beside the 
blossom. Nothing is more easy than to compose edifying considerations 
on the order and design in the creation; as, for example, St. Pierre 
observes, that every insect finds its table covered. The only thing against 
it is, that the guests themselves are afterwards served up. In reply to this 
pious mode of contemplation, it may be objected, that if a mite tinderstood 
philosophy, it could demonstrate to us that the whole world was created 
on its account.’ 


In the third lecture, the common-place, ‘there is no accounting 
for taste’ is discussed ; and the question proposed—who shall be the 
legislator in the region of the beautiful ? 


‘It can be proved that the most different nations in the most different 
degrees of culture, have, in substantials, agreed in their opinion of the 
beautiful, and that a general original of the beautiful may be traced 
throughout. But if whole nations, through the disfavour of nature, were 
kept far removed from the original of the beautiful, they are entitled to no 
voice. Above all, we ought to prefer those nations in whom the divine 
impulse of representing the beautiful awoke. There is in the human 
mind a radical want, by which it finds itself unsatisfied with the given 
reality. As it will be the creature of its own formation, so it will likewise 
surround itself with a world of its own creation, and the fine arts alone 
gratify this impulse. Not poverty, nor accidental luxury, produced works 
of art; the deeper cause from which they proceeded, was the striving to 
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throw out, and to give reality to that ideal which God-gifted men bore 
within them, and to which they found no corresponding image in nature, 
There is scarcely any human station so devoid of all sense of the beautiful 
as not to have exhibited some commencent cf the art. We find poetry 
and music early united in song, in which no mechanical tool was neces. 
sary. Of later origin are the plastic arts, to which we shall now devote 
our exclusive attention. We have already remarked, that they are in- 
troduced to the mind by the sight, which belongs, therefore, to the nobler 
sense. If the philosophy of the eighteenth century was justly blamed for 
submitting the mind to the material and sensual, the intimate connection 
of the senses with the mind, cannot, however, be mistaken. But the senses 
must be uplifted to the mind; only the inferior senses, taste and smell, 
which afford no aid to the beautiful art, are excluded from it.’ 


Our professor next proceeds to the theory of architecture. This 
art did not arise from the necessity of protecting ourselves against 
wind and weather. The first ornamental buildings served not for 
bodily wants, but were erected in honour of supernatural beings. 
Architecture, in its widest sense, comprehends all works of art, for 
which man has invented names, and of which no definite species, 
as originals, exist in nature. In architecture, respect must be had, 
1. To the general geometrical and. mechanical foundation : 2. To 
the symmetry: 3. The proportion: 4. The ornament. 


‘ The geometrical and mechanical foundation is a substantial requisite ; 
it is therefore incumbent upon us to show how the artist in this follows 
nature. Geometrical relations are reducible to straight and crooked lines, 
By this means a capability of the mind, born with us, is addressed, with 
which is connected the pleasure that we derive from just proportions, 
The ablest men are practical geometers, as Plato proves in Menon. In 
that which is regular, we easily find an agreement between figure and idea; 
in the irregular, we do not simultaneously embrace figure and idea. An 
oblong forms the ground-plan of the beautiful Grecian temples; the prin- 
cipal facade is formed of a square, with a superincumbent triangle. On 
these two figures, the square and the triangle, rest the radical relations of 
the buildings, of beautzful Grecian architecture; and these lines should 
never be hidden nor broken by external ornament. 

‘ The lines which predominate in beautiful architecture are the perpen- 
dicular and the horizontal, and they have this advantage, that they give to 
the ornamental building the appearance of undisturbed solidity. Both 
lines have respect to the law of gravity: the perpendicular exhibits the 
direct tendency to the centre of the earth; in the horizontal, gravity is 
kept in equilibrio. A cube gives us the image of solid rest; a circle, on 
the contrary, that of mobility. The hanging tower at Pisa, which departs 
considerably from the perpendicular, makes a dangerous, unpleasant, im- 
pression, even when we learn that it has stood so for 700 years. If we 
turn to nature, we find in the kingdom of the elements regular geometrical 
figures ; we need only mention crystallizations in the mineral kingdom, 
which are so regular, that the angles of the different sides were a means of 
their division and classification. Even so with the different salts, &c. 
We here behold a geometry inherent in nature. On the lowest steps of 
animal life this regularity is lost—the living does not endure such limi- 
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tation ; in testaceous animals, in which something similar is seen, it enters 
not into the animal organization, but is confined to external covering and 
abode. We do not, however, find the regularity and geometry of crystals 
in snails and muscles; the lines here are curved.’ 


2. The symmetry. BY this we understand a correspondence of 
the parts, which is immediately discernible by the eye. It is divided 
into central and bilateral symmetry. The central symmetry ob- 
tains principally in regular figures, in which, from the centre, we 
can look to every side, as in a rotunda. The kaleidoscope is a 
pretty plaything in this point of view. 

The bilateral symmetry ts when the two halves of a whole exactly 
correspond. All nations, who have laid claim to ornamental archi- 
tecture, agree in these two symmetries. The bilateral symmetry is 
not seen in unorganic nature, but it is in the vegetable kingdom ; 
‘the striving out of the subterraneous darkness into the light of 
the sun, produces the upright growth; the number of leaves and 
branches, indeed, is not regular, but the leaf itself, a renovated 
image of the whole plant, exhibits marks of bilateral symmetrical 
order. But the central symmetry is observed by the flower, in 
which the plant attains the highest enjoyment of its life. Here 
we behold symmetry of the leaves, of the stamina, and architecture 
has borrowed largely from these beautiful forms. In the animal 
world, the bilateral symmetry predominates in proportion to the 
perfection of the oryanization—eyes, ears, hands, and feet. Where 
this symmetry is not observed, mis-shapen monsters appear.’ As 
in the animal formation this symmetry is merely external, but 
is not found by the anatomist within, the architect is at liberty to 
arrange the interior according to convenience or economy. But 
in those buildings which are not intended for the purposes of 
economy, symmetry is likewise observed within, as in temples, 
churches, &c. | 

The third requisite in architecture is proportion, by which is 
meant the ratio of measure, either of the whole or of single parts. 
Some theorists have wished to establish certain absolute propor- 
tions; but the works of classical antiquity are against them, 
although something of the kind may be observed in some nations. 
The creative fancy requires likewise, in architecture, free scope ; 
and the Greeks, above all people, required in art a freedom cor- 
responding to their own serenity of character. Proportions can be 
only established relatively, and even in this case some variation of, 
more or less, must be allowed. 


‘The principal relation in a building is that of the heighth to the 
breadth ; if it stands detached, that of length or depth enters likewise. It 
may be taken as a general rule, that what a sound and practised eye can- 
not compare, exceeds proportion. We find, farther, that the character of 
buildings may be different according to their different proportions, without 
injury to their beauty. Thus we find animals beautiful, the structure of 
whose limbs is very different. The strong Andalusian bull is, in proportion, 
as beautifully formed, as the light gazelle or the swift stag. 
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‘ False ideas of proportion, and a blind adoration of classical antiquity, 
have produced partial views, in which nothing but Grecian architecture 
was esteemed. The proportions of this were to serve for all people, zones, 
and times’; whatever departed from these was accounted barbarous. But 
the prevailing idea, in a certain condition of the world, has impressed its 
seal on architecture as on every other art ; and of this, the works of art are 
merely the refulgence in the visible world.’ 


4. Ornament. When all the substantial requisites are attained, 
then ornament is added to the completion of the whole. The 
whole wealth of mineral and vegetable nature may be expended on 
the decoration ; but the artist must here, likewise, not merely copy, 
but imitate. With the Greeks and Egyptians, this imitation was 
frequently only allusion. The ancients, in the classical times of 
anchitastane, shewed great taste, even when they descended to the 
fantastic play of the animal and vegetable world. Grand archi- 
tecture must be chaste and temperate in the selection of ornament ; 
too much importance ought not to be given to single parts. In 
this, sculpture can assist architecture ; certain spaces are allowed 
to the sculptor for ornament. The Acroteria, Frontoons, Metopes, 
and Friezes are partly adorned with detached statues, partly with 
reliefs. It may be assumed, as a general principle, that t e top 
and front of a Lae are its most richly ornamented portions. 

Respecting the colour of the materials, those of one colour are 
the most favourable ; a variety of colours prevents the projection of 
pure forms and simple lines. Spotted granite and porphyry, or 
striped and veined marble, may be used, because at some distance 
they appear as of the same colour. Metallic splendour is not to 
be rejected ; the splendid buildings of the Romans were overlaid 
with gold plates ; and the impression which the gilded domes of 
Moscow (which belong to Byzantine architecture) made on the 
mind of Buonaparte, was such, that, on his return, he gave orders 
to gild the dome of the Hospital of the Invalids. 


‘ Thus we see how geometrical lines form the solid fundamental relations 
of a building. Symmetry proves the work to be one of the human mind, 
which should exist by itself; proportion defines the symmetry and cha- 
racter; and fulness and magnificence are given to it by the decorations. 
We now understand the fable of Amphion, which relates to us that the 
walls of Thebes arose from the harmony of tone.’ 


We have now conducted our readers to the commencement of the 
sixth lecture, which treats of the difference between sculpture and 
omen ‘Sculpture represents individual forms corporeally.— 

hae seizes the optical appearance, and conveys it upon a sut- 
face. Both labour for the eye, but sculpture has respect also to 
the touch. The eye beholds only light and shade, and the inter- 
jacent colours ; it cannot instruct of bodily forms, as we see only the 
surface. To acquire a knowledge of bodies, we call the feeling to 
our help; and how far this can carry us, we may learn from people 
who were born blind, and yet became good teachers of the mathe- 
matics. The experience acquired by the seer in childhood, is 80 
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mechanical, that he entirely forgets how much the eye is indebted 
to the hand.’ 

A problem is then proposed, to procure the statue of a person 
already deceased, by giving to the sculptor a portrait ; and a por- 
trait, by giving to the painter a bust. Professor L. Wichman exe- 
cuted a bust of Th. Korner, from a portrait and profile, in which 
he succeeded in conveying the features idealized, indeed, yet true, 
to the entire satisfaction of the poet’s relations and friends. 

The peculiarity in sculpture is, that it rejects colour. This has 
been ascribed to the inaptness of the materials ; but if wood do not 
readily receive colour, wax figures admit of the finest tint of carna- 
tion, and artificial relief of every description; but even this carried 
too far is unpleasing. It must be confessed, that Grecian sculpture 
did not entirely commence in colourless marble, and at the highest 
did not reject the advantage of colour. The oldest images of the 
gods of the Greeks, were partly clothed in coloured vestments, 
partly painted ; and, in the latest period, ivory, gold, and purple 
were used in ornamenting the statues, and eyes of transparent 
jewels inserted: yet we must say that beautiful sculpture rejects 
colour. When we recollect, however, that the celebrated Jupiter 
of Phidias was not without these extraneous ornaments, we ma 
perhaps be permitted to doubt whether the object proposed by the 


ancient sculptors, may not be different from the ideas suggested by 
the moderns. 


The next question is, what should sculpture represent ? 


‘The whole wealth of creation lies extended before the artist, but the 
sculptor elevates himself above unorganic nature; for, to represent the 
fixed (starre) and lifeless, with materials, equally lifeless, would be an 
uninteresting repetition ; to represent the living in dead matter, possesses, 
on the contrary, great charms. Even the vegetable kingdom and the 
shapeless masses of the lower circle of animal life, sculpture rejects as 
unworthy of her; she first approaches nature where animal life ascends to 
a higher degree, and where in the animal formation the bilateral symmetry 
appears perfectly developed; but her worthiest object is the human 
figure, the summit and triumph of creation. Art has, however, honoured 
some of the animals as fellow creatures of man, and has considered others, 
from their beautiful form or noble expression, as not unworthy of represen- 
tation; but between the animal and man, there is an unbounded gulf, 
and although the French philosophers of the last century (Rousseau), 
called man only a civilized ape, yet he was told in paradise, that he was 
created in the image of God. His look is not bounded to the clod from 
which he receives sustenance, he raises it to those higher spheres, where 
perhaps his past hath been, but certainly his future rests. 


We now come to the Professor’s observations on the beauty of 
man. The attempts to define human beauty by mere line and 
measure, must necessarily fail; beauty cannot be calculated ma- 
thematically—even the wavy line, pleasing to the eye, is not deci- 
sive. That from the exterior we form conclusions respecting that 
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which is within, was affirmed by the ancients. Thus much is 
certain, that men are born physiognomists, 7. e., that without 
knowing the inward man, they form certain prejudgments from 
the exterior, which certainly mislead sometimes, but not always, 
How often do -we find that children are good physiognomists! 
We pass over the speculative opinions of Lavater, Tischbein, and 
others. The face is not alone the book in which we read the 
expression of the mind of man, we must observe also the voice and 
movements. The signs of the passions may be considered threefold. 
Ist. The physiognomical. dnd. The instinctive motions which 
are performed quickly or voluntarily ; such as of violent desire or 
dislike. 3rd. Allegorical gesture to make ones’self understood. It 
is not designedly, but physiologically, that the impression made 
by these motions acts sympathetically. The mere imitation of 
the features can convey an idea of the feelings of another; fre- 
=, repeated movements at last produce a visible effect upon the 
orm; and habituation to violent passions, leaves permanent traces 
behind it. It must not, however, be forgotten, that external in- 
fluences, independently of the individual, begin even in the earliest 
infancy. Nature acts with inexorable consistency ; the malforma- 
tion of a single part, causes the distortion of the rest ; the internal 
powers are then checked, and the physiognomist will be deceived. 
The features are for the most part formed before man has attained 
moral maturity ; that is often spoiled which nature made good, 
and the formation neglected by her, is often developed by mental 
and moral exertion. The reply of Socrates to the physiognomist 
is well known. Man cannot wholly remove the early traits, 
yet he can disguise them by the expression of acquired mental 
qualities. 

- If we wish to know which of the different races of men have 
received the noblest structure from nature, we must examine the 
history of the world and of civilization: this will decide in favour 
of those tribes which from the north-east of Asia, and from the 
Ganges, spread over all Europe, 

‘ It appears, that in the formation of the human race, nature had made 
use of different standards; the head of the negro, with his retreating fore- 
head, and prominent jaws, is unquestionably nearer to the animal struc- 
ture, than is that of the European. The works of the great Grecian 
artists are to us as eternal types of the beautiful ideal. No nation be- 
stowed so much care on corporeal improvement—no nation advanced such 
claims to beauty ; when we consider their works, we might almost believe 
that the artists had sat in the council of the Gods, when the structure of 
man was discussed. 

‘ Nature has diffused beauty over the whole body of man, and thence 
the Grecian artists placed in the circle of the ideal, which they realised, the 
human body, as it came from the hand of the Creator. Yet in this: they 
have shewn their deep, yet tender sense for the beautiful and becoming. 
Only the youthful gods and goddesses were represented unclothed ; 
Bacchus, Apollo, Hermes, had not yet attained to man’s estate; Venus 
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and the Graces belong to yet undeveloped youth, and we may remark that 
it was not until after Phidias, that they were represented naked. Where, 
on the contrary, age and divinity require clothing, it is never wanting; 
thus Jupiter, Neptune; Esculapius, the severe Pallas Athene, the chaste 
Diana, the serious Juno, are always clothed. This again was the great 
art of the Greeks, that they allowed the body to be seen through the 
drapery, where decorum was not by this means violated. This difheulty 
of design and sculpture, is to render that visible on the surface, which lies 
underneath it, so that the structure of the muscles and the bones is dis- 
cernible. With respect to costume, the art was favoured by the Grecian 
dress, yet sculptors, when they found a deviation expedient, did not con- 
sider themselves limited to fashion and custom. But to remove from the 
nobler nature of man that community which he kas with animal nature, 
their fancy placed such forms below humanity; thus the goat-footed satyrs 
were in the train of the beautiful Bacchus; the sea was peopled with 
Tritons ; the Centaurs likewise belong to such creations. 

‘If we must allow that the imagination of the Grecian artists often 
raised them above the limitations and. obstructions of terrestrial life, so 
that they created forms which were free:from every want, from every 
token of defect, we ought not-to consider these forms of the Gods as 
supersensual abstractions, but as individuals completed by art; the artist 
exalted the beautiful out of nature, and purified it from accidents. . Thus 
the sculptor was an expounder of nature, who must submit to him as the 
Sphynx to the wandering C&dipus, if he can solve her enigma.’ - 


If the artist thus discovers the noblest human structure to be his 
noblest object, another question arises. In what proportion should 
he imitate these originals? Paititing has usually confined itself to 
the natural size; in fresco painting alone (Michael Angelo) it has 
exceeded it ; but all nations that have made any progress in sculp+ 
ture, have set great value on representations larger than life. : This 
is the surest touchstone to the artist, for if he understand not the 
very smallest lineaments, his colossal work will bé as a frame, 
which he knows not how to fill up, and the faults will become the 
more manifest. Sculpture can also diminish ; but it may be 
assumed as a general rule, that it has accomplished nothing on a 
small scale, which it: has not previously effected on adarger. _ The 
study of the statues of classic times, teaches us also that sculpture 
stood in close connection with architecture, and this principally 
defines the point from which we should contemplate the statue. 
To insist that a statue should bear examination on-all’ sides is 
unjust, even the Apollo Belvidere, and the Laocoon, require ceftain 
points of sight. : | aaisin 

The eighth lecture treats of the composition and position of a 
group, the theory of relief, and the theory of painting. | The ob- 
ject proposed in the former case, is so to arrange the figures, that 
‘they should neither perplex nor displease the eye. 


‘The difficulties which this problem presents to the artists and con- 
‘hoisseurs of the present day, was manifest in the many attempts made to 
fix the position of the celebrated group of’the Niobe, at Florence ; the 
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figures of which were sometimes placed above each other, as the muses on 
Parnassus, sometimes in a semicircle, and sometimes otherwise, until 
Cocquerell (Cockerel) ? hit the right point, by declaring them the ornament 
of the frontoon of a temple, and placing them beside each other in a row; 
the principal figure in the middle, the sons and daughters on each side, as 
the triangle of the frontoon permitted. Such a position of whole figures 
had more energy than a relief, it stood more out from the surface, which 
to increase this effect, was frequently of a blue ground. As such statues 
were fixed in their places, and only seen in front, the reverse was 
neglected. The artist in composition rose above the order required by 
prosaic probability. Thus a precise spectator might have his doubts 
whether the sons and daughters of Niobe had stood ina line, when 
Apollo and Diana showered their arrows at them; the artist gave 
himself no euch trouble respecting appearances, he applied all his powers 


to the truth which he considered most important, viz: that of beauty and 
expression.’ 


The fronts of the oldest temples were adorned with detached sta- 
tues; relief or wall sculpture (as we name this art in contradiction 
to free sculpture) was of later date. The simplest kind of relief 
would be to fasten, on the wall, a head divided on the profile; as 
one half exactly covers the other, nothing would be lost to the 
spectator. The same might be done with the whole body, if that 
symmetrical portion were given to it, as in the Beyptian statues ; 
in these nothing of the other half would appear. But artists soon 
attempted bolder things. Not confining themselves to the profile, 
they sought to represent the different parts. 


‘The question then was, what parts could be represented in front, what 
motions permitted, without causing disagreeable shortenings and distor- 
tions ; the ancients solved the difficulty in a genial manner. If they re- 
presented many figures not resting beside each other, but in motion, action, 
and in the tumult of feasts or battles, they passed out of relief into detached 


statues, so that not only single arms, feet, heads, but also whole figures 
stand out from the wall.’* 


The more modern artists, in such representations, were often redu- 
ced to perplexity; they attempted to introduce the lawsof aerial per- 
spective, which are only applicable in painting, heaping heads over 
one another, in attempted perspective diminution, which produced 
a disagreeable effect. Recently, however, the art has gradually 
returned to the method of the ancients, and among the many 
works (says our author) by which ‘ Berlin has been beautified by 
artists, whom we are proud to call our own, the relief on the sout 
front of the theatre, of the procession of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
by Tieck, deserves particular mention.’ Nothing, in this respect, 
appeared too bold to the ancient artists ; Phoebus drives his four 
horses straight towards us—two spring to the right, and two to 
the left, and if a skilful driver would, in such a situation, be nm 





-——— 


* <A sarcophagus, in the collection of antiques at Dresden, is a beautiful 
piece of art in this respect.’ 
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fear for his chariot, this gave the artist no anxiety. The Grecian 
artists compressed the magic of life, and of the ideal beautiful, into 
the narrowest spaces, and many of their gems belong to the most 
complete productions of skill and genius. 

Sculpture, as has already been mentioned, represents the form 
bodily ; painting represents the visible on a surface by means 
of colour. Perplexed notions of imitation and deception have 
produced a very injurious effect on the theory of this art. A 
very general prejudice was entertained, that he was the greatest 
painter, who copied nature most faithfully, repeating the objects 
most exactly in colour and form. ‘ What has been said in general 
of the relation of the artist to nature, is applicable likewise to 
the painter in particular; he is not to repeat nature as she lies 
before him ; he should give only the appearance of it: and the art 
expressly requires that the spectator should know that the pic- 
ture is only an appearance. Deception is beneath the dignity of 
the art, and, besides, is not so difficult as is generally imagined.’ 

Denner, a celebrated copyist of nature, has painted heads, in 
which the pores of the skin and the humour of the eye are dis- 
cernible through a microscope: this laborious art is imperceptible 
al the distance from which pictures are usually viewed. On the 
other hand, a picture of Titian’s, if examined closely, even with the 
naked eye, exhibits a confusion of forms and colours, and the mas- 
terly hand of the artist first becomes visible at the proper distance. 
The painter should represent not the reality, but the appearance of 
reality. Not only the portrait and historical painter, but likewise 
the landscape painter, should work upon this principle. 

In painting, the observance of the laws of optics is of primary 

importance ; in real life, the eyes are the servants of the under- 
standing, and act as guides: without having learned theoretically, 
we are practical opticians, and refer the appearance to the reality. 
But the painter represents sight in its freedom ; hence, the con- 
templation of the picture can become a more intellectual enjoyment, 
than the contemplation of nature itself: that which isin nature in- 
different, gains an interest in painting; hence, the artists may 
descend to what is called still life. . 
_ No object is so little, that it cannot derive value from the manner 
in which it is painted; only the disagreeable and loathsome, in 
which the pain given to the imagination cannot be effaced by the 
skill displayed in the art, isexcluded. The Dutch school has shewn 
us how that which is insignificant can acquire interest by art. 


‘From such lifeless objects the art ascends to the representation of 
flowers, and extends itself to the landscape, which it peoples with animals 
ofevery kind. Then it elevates itself to the portraits of men, to the repre- 
sentation of historical events and tragic actions, and whatever has hap- 
pened, does happen, or will happen in heaven, earth, or hell, has been 
painted. The more the object gains in interest, the more subordinate the 
secondary objects become. We do not require the robe of a Madonna by 
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Raphael, to be painted with the same’exactness as a carpet of Netscher 
or of Gerard Dow.” 


In painting, design is required in a more comprehensive sense 
than in sculpture ; in the latter art, it is sufficient that the linea- 
ments of the form are correct in proportion, mechanics, the 
motion of the limbs, &c. In the former, the same requisites of 
design are necessary, with the addition likewise of the accidents, 
in which light and air are included. To accomplish this, the 
science of linear-perspective is necessary ; it teaches us to calculate 
the size of the object, and the relation of several objects to each 
other at different distances, and from the different points of sight 
from which they are viewed. Linear-perspective has an influence 
upon the design of single figures, for distance diminishes. — Hence, 
the opinion respecting correctness of design is, in painting, more 
uncertain than in sculpture; and we often find that even masters 
do not agree on this point. The cause of which is principally this, 
that in pictures only one side is given, which is seen from one 
point of sight. When the painter has, by design and perspective, 
fixed the limits of his pictures, and the objects which it includes, 
the chiaroscuro and colouring must engage his attention. These 
cannot be well separated, for there can be no good colourist who is 
not master of chiaroscuro, and the mastery of this last art pre- 
supposes a good colourist. 


‘Chiaroscuro is an article which does not lie on the painter’s palette ; 
and although something similar appears in nature, since even in the shade 
exists a shadow, and in the night a brightness, yet the art of chiaroscuro 
belongs to the creative free will of genius.t To this belongs the reflex, 
which is nothing else than the reflected light which falls from one illumined 


opaque body upon another, and not only enlightens this, but likewise dis- 
turbs and alters its local colour.’ 


With respect to the colouring of the object, colours are given by 
nature, but modified by light and distance. Between us and the 
object is the air, a troubled medium, not wholly transparent. The 
effect of this medium is more or less perceptible, according to the 
distance of the object: distant mountains appear blue. This ob- 
servation is the foundation of aerial-perspective, with which the 
painters of the fifteenth and of the first half of the sixteenth century 
were unacquainted. Landscape painting rests upon the art of 
aerial-perspective ; before this secret was discovered, there was no 
landscape painting. Oil painting was very favourable to the ap- 
plication of air-perspective, for only by means of such half-trans- 
parent colours can this charm be produced. 


It has been doubted, whether the ancients understood the art of 





* These remarks in the original are in the succeeding lecture ; we have 
transferred them for the sake of connexion. Rev. 


+ ‘Sufficient attention has not been paid to the effect of coloured sha- 
dows in the chiaroscuro.’ Schlegel. 
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foreshortening ; but it is manifest, that the Greeks knew how to 
produce this effect, by means of light and shade. Of a picture of 
Alexander, painted by Apelles, it is mentioned, that the lightning 
in the hand of the hero, appeared to stand before the picture. 
Pliny relates, that Pausias, who was likewise [celebrated as a 
flower-painter, painted a blackbull, which the spectator saw onl 
in front, and whose length, notwithstanding, could be ben! ne § 
We cannot enter more at length upon the theory of the doctrine of 
colours. Goethe has written excellently on the choice of them, 
and on their moral effect, and has proved himself a true philoso- 
pher, with respect to the harmony and the manner in which the 
eye always requires the totalizing colour, and creates it for itself, 
if it is not presented to it. 


‘In the treatment and selection of drapery and costume, the painter is 
more free to choose than the sculptor, who, in this, is limited to little. 
The painter can pourtray all materials, and give great value to his picture 
through rich and splendid garments, as is frequently the case in represen- 
tations of solemn actions, festal processions, &c. 

‘Grouping. The usual requisite in grouping is, that it should be 
arranged pyramidically, or in the form of a burning flame. The truth is, 
the painter should not place his figures on the same line, in manner of 
relief, but should so arrange them, that the picture should acquire depth, 
that the figures should partly retreat, partly advance.’ 

‘Composition. The painter should have his picture as vividly in his 
imagination, as if it stood before his eyes; in this consists the power of 
the artist, yet skill in composition will avail him little, unless*he possess 
the necessary knowledge of design and colouring.’ 


The attention which we have bestowed upon these lectures, suf- 
ficiently proves the high estimation in which we, in common with 
all admirers of the arts, must hold them; we have, however, 
merely given a succinct account of that part which treats of the 
theory of the plastic arts; the remaining lectures on the history of 
these arts, would still less admit of abridgment, although equally 
deserving of attention, from the admirable union which they dis- 
play, of extent of view, with accuracy of detail. We have been 
informed, we trust incorrectly, that Mr. Schlegel has relinquished 
the intention of publishing them in a separate form*. Should 
our hopes be realised, we may at some future period resume this 
second part of our subject. 








“The only form in which they have hitherto appeared, is in detached 


“Chae in the Berliner Conversationsblatt, furnished by Mr. Schlegel 
imself,’ 
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Art. VI.—The United States of North America as they are. 
pp. 242. .7s.6d. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1828. 


THE details of the past having been for some time pretty well 
exhausted, as to most countries of the world, it has lately become 
a fashion with authors—one by the way, which originated in Ger- 
many—to describe countries not as they have been, but as they are, 
Thus we have “ Vienna as it is,” ‘‘ Berlin as it is,” ‘ Austria as it 
it,” ‘‘London as it is,” and now, ‘The United States of North 
America as they are.’ Hitherto it seems to have been imagined, 
that events which passed under our own eyes, and personages with 
whom we might become acquainted in the daily walks of life, were 
in sume measure too near us to assume the forms that would fit 
them for history. The follies and corruptions of the day might 
have been considered fair game for the poetical satirist ; the poli- 
tical errors of a ministry might have excited the bile of an angry 
Eevraee. and have induced him to vent his rage in a pamphlet. 

ut thirty or forty years ago no author of any merit would have 
thought of writing any thing more than some memoranda, to be 
published among his posthumous papers, concerning the state of 
society which prevailed, the public characters who flourished, and 
the national proceedings and events which took place, in his own 
life time. Some exceptions to this rule will, indeed, occur to every 
body ; but they were few, and the individuals who furnished them 
must be considered as greatly in advance of their contemporaries. 

But to write, seems in these our pleasant days, to have sub- 
sided from a rage intoa habit. Every body is either an author 
in esse, or in fiert. Every body travels, every body takes notes; all 
the world publishes, and it would appear as if we meant to supply 
twenty worlds with books. In this situation of things, new paths 
must of necessity be beat out for new adventurers, in the fields of 
literature. They cannot find in the past a single spot unoccupied ; 
they are forced to apply themselves to the present, and some even 
to the future. It was not long since that we saw a history of the 
year 1840; Mrs. Shelly, still more enterprising, shot her prophetic 
glance almost a century farther, and having resolved that no author 
should come after her, that she should be the ‘last of the Ro- 
mans,” she frightened us all with her tragical story of “the last 
man.” 

Novelty is, in all such cases, not merely an object to be desired, 
but a necessary article of life to be obtained at almost any hazard. 
Nothing now is sacred. We daily, or at least weekly, see the 
sanctuaries of private life laid bare by literary marauders, to the 
gaze of the public eye, in order that they might give an air of 
novelty to their polluted columns. What has been called “ fashion- 
able life,” has been for some time a particular source of plunder to 
these vampires of the low press; but that source having been 
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nearly emptied, even to the dregs, private life in any rank, latterly, 
appears to have become to them a field of legitimate systematic 
spoliation. 

Who the author of the present work may be, we know not; but 
we imagine, that in North America at least, he will be set down 
among the race of her living libellers. It is odd to find him at the 
close of his volume, working up an eloquent peroration, in order to 
dissuade English travellers from speaking, or writing, harshly of 
brother Jonathan, and dwelling in forcible terms on the expediency 
of each party cultivating those amicable relations which at present 
subsist between them ; while at the same time he has himself only 
just risen from penning one of the most severe and humiliatin 
reports of the state of society and politics in the United States, 
which it has yet fallen to our lot to peruse. It seems as if he thought 
himself entitled to monopolise all the topics of American slander 
to himself ; for there is not one of them that has ever been touched 
upon by the most violent anti-republicans, which he does not revive 
and even exaggerate, with all his ability. 

It is difficult to make out to what country, or to what party, he 
belongs. Occasionally we find him writing of the North American 
States, as if he were one of their citizens ; but he has more than 
once betrayed his alien character, by speaking of brother Jonathan 
as if he had no connexion whatever with that sturdy personage 
He is not a democrat, for he has in more than one instance, ridi- 
culed the popular elections. He is not an aristocrat, for he seems 
strongly inclined to support General Jackson’s elevation te the 
highest office in the states, and all the world knows, that the gene- 
ral and his friends are violent radicals. He is not a monarchist, 
for among the many dreams which seem to torment his imagina-~ 
tion, none oppress him with a greater weight of horror, than that 
which makes him believe, that appearances inevitably tend, in the 
northern and eastern parts of the Union, towards the establishment 
of royalty. He seems to us, though we may be in error, to be a 
disappointed, and of course, a discontented emigrant, who havin 
lived in the United States for several years, and having failed in all 
his prospects there, turns ungenerously against the people who 
gave him hospitality, and paints them in colours, with which cer- 
tainly they have every reason to be displeased. He finds much to 
Say against almost every man of eminence among them, and not 
satisfied with this, he inveighs against them by classes, particularly 
their statesmen, their lawyers, and their soldiers. The farmers are 
the only body of men in the Union, whom he can at all tolerate ; 
and even these come in for their share of his reproaches. 

Our author proposes to accomplish in his pages, three distinct 
objects: ‘to exhibit to the eyes of the world, the state of American 
affairs, without prejudice, and without party spirit ;’ ‘ to shew the 
State of society in general, and the relative bearings of the different 
Classes to oh. other ,’ and ‘to represent social intercourse and 
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prevailing ‘habits in such a manner, as to enable the future emi- 
grant to follow the prescribed track, and to settle with security 
atid advantage to himself, and to his new country.’ : 

Treating of his first topic, he admits, that the fifty years which 
have already rolled over the United States, have established ‘ the 
possibility of a people governing themselves, and being prosperous 
and happy.’ He thinks, however, that they have recently made 
an important deviation from the ‘policy bequeathed to them by 
Washington, in intermeddling with Russia about preserving Cuba 
to Spain, and in pledging themselves to resist any attack that 
might be directed from Europe, against the independence of the 
Spanish American states. There can be no doubt of the truth of 
this position, and we are inclined to go with the author in his 
apprehensions of the effect, which that deviation may produce 
upon the future stability of the Union, if the new policy be per- 
severed in. But to say that the declaration of such principles is 
evidence of a rising spirit of monarchy in the states, seems to us 
absurd. If the states ever separate, they will infallibly separate 
into republics, not into kingdoms. If the influence of American 
liberty, founded as it is upon the example and institutions of our 
own country, have been felt throughout ‘ the civilized world ;’ if to 
it ‘the French, and more recently the South American revolutions, 
and the commotions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont, 
owe their origin,’ as our author asserts; assuredly that influence 
will not hive Tost all its efficacy at the very fountain from which 
it has first proceeded. He has got it into his head, however, that 
‘in proportion as the example of transatlantic freedom has acted 


upon Europe, the politics of the Holy Alliance have operated upon 
the American nation. 


‘A party,’ he gravely tells us, ‘ existing since the revolution, and ex- 
tending its ramifications over the whole United States, is now growing into 
importance, and guided by the principles of European diplomacy, is rooting 
itself deeper and deeper, drawing within its circle the wealthy, and the dis- 
satisfied, and thus adding every day to its strength. We see, in short, 
the principle of monarchism developing itself in the United States; and 


though it is not attempted to establish it by means of a revolution which 


would assuredly fail, there is a design to bring it about by that cunning, 


cautious, and I may add, American way, which must eventually succeed, 
-unless the spirit of freedom be sufficiently powerful to overrule these subtle 
preparations. 

‘There have been many changes.in the United States within the last ten 
years. The present rulers have succeeded so far in amalgamating opinions, 
that whatever may be said to the contrary, only two parties are now exist- 


ing there—the Monarchists or the Governors, and the Republicans, who 
are the governed.’—Preface, pp. vi., vii. : 


Mr. Adams, the present president, who, our author says, is ‘@ 
favourite with Great Britain,’ is the person whom he fixes upon as 
the head of this monarchical party. 
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‘John Quincy Adams was already unpopular on his father’s account. 
Introduced at an early period into the most important public offices, he 
became accustomed to look down upon the people. A Tory by birth and 
by education, he is as staunch as his father; but with less mental capa- 
city he is infinitely more dangerous. His father’s political errors, and the 
embassies of London, St, Petersburgh, and Paris, were the schools in 
which he was trained ; cold, circumspect, and free from passion, he disre- 
gards the censures as well as the approbation of the people, above whom 
he considers himself elevated. This pride or rather arrogance, is a famil 
failing, and so little is he able to suppress it, that previously to his eleva- 
tion, and while yet but a candidate, he so far forgot himself as to threaten 
an officer of the Bank, who presumed to consider his indorsement as no 
better than that of another citizen, with the full weight of his displeasure. 
In private life he seemed anxious to conceal this passion under the mask 
of republican carelessness, and a certain nonchalance. His countenance 
betrays a cold ambitious mind, his dark eye exhibits the heartless diplo- 
matist. As a politician, he adopts the axiom that the means are justified 
by the end. Neither a democrat nor a Federalist, he joined both parties, 
and left them as he found it best suited to his interest. When Secretar 
of State, he uttered the following memorable words: ‘‘ The United States 
will not be ranked among nations till the Presidency becomes hereditary.” 
When one of the representatives was introduced to a nightly interview 
with him, and expressed his scruples respecting the manner of the.elec- 
tion, the characteristic reply of Adams was, “ Sir, the time will come, 
even with the United States, when the government, and not a prejudiced 
populace, destitute of character, will determine the public opinion. The 
question is, whether you, Sir, are sensible of the importance and the 
advantages which must necessarily accrue to you from the present course, 
or whether you prefer the old system. Your determination in regard to 
the election is decisive.” . : 

‘ Adams is reputed by his party and the majority of the people, to pos- 
sess a great mind: this is far from being the case. His talents are rather 
of an ordinary kind, but they are not the less dangerous on that account ; 
for it is not the greatest, but the coldest and most persevering statesman, 
alike insensible to contempt and to praise, who is most obnoxious to the 
freedom of a nation. His style, a mixture of the elegant and the diplo- 
matic, is admired, because it is new to the United States. It cannot be 
denied, that it is the most fit to disguise his political opinions and his 
deep-laid schemes. This motive, and his predilection for everything coming 
from the eastern courts, may sufficiently account for his adoption of, and 
fondness for it. If taken upon the whole, he may be considered a most 
dangerous man to the freedom of the Union, and if he had been sent by 
Metternich himself, he could not pursue more closely the principles of the 
Holy Alliance.’—pp. 19—21. 

The history of Mr. Adams’s election, by the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, on whom it devolved, and of his victory over the 
numerical majority of Jackson, is well known. © Our author im- 
putes his success to underhand proceedings, but this he deems 
not at all an uncommon occurence, as ‘ there will hardly be found,’ 
he says, ‘a constable in the United States, who obtains his pett 
office without intrigues.’ He roundly charges Mr. Adams wit 
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purchasing the voice of the House of Representatives, but he offers 
no proof in support of so serious an accusation. He declares the 
president to be extremely unpopular. If so, there is little chance, 
we A een of his ever obtaining a crown in America.* 

r. Clay, the secretary of state, next becomes the object of our 
author’s vituperatiuns. This gentleman, it may be remembered, 
was also a candidate for the presidency at the last election, and 
his subsequent resignation in favour of Adams, is imputed to a 
corrupt compact, said to have been entered into between the par- 
ties, by virtue of which, Clay holds his present office. 


‘ In his earlier life this gentleman was a lawyer in Kentucky, and he was 
afterwards chosen for his oratorical talents as representative for that state 
in Congress. In this capacity he distinguished himself by a nervous, a 
natural, and a practical eloquence—ad hominem. <A quick penetration, 
and a self-possession which scarcely anything could disturb, procured him 
influence, and a daring presumption common to the Kentuckians, gave 
him preponderance. Without classical education, he knows how to assail 
the weak part of human nature in a truly singular way..... His peculiar 
talent consists in making himself popular with his state. In order to win 
his countrymen over to his interests, he plays as easily the part of the 
drunkard and the gambler, as in good company he can put on the gentle- 
man. The Kentuckian, however, is apparent, and his coarse impetuosity 
breaks forth on every occasion. This latter circumstance, so far from 
affecting his popularity, renders him the idol of his countrymen. ‘ That 
is a mighty great man! That is a wonderful eminent man! That is 
the very first man in the Union,” you may hear from every Kentuckian, 
and be knocked down if you should not be precisely of the same opinion,’ 
—pp. 28—31. 


Such is our censor’s account of Clay, who has also, it seems, ren- 
dered himself so unpopular by accepting office under a man whom 
he had so long opposed, and upon terms, according to the author, 
of so debasing a character, that ‘none of the twenty-two states,’ 
he asserts, ‘ would choose him under the present circumstances for 
a constable.’ ‘ His private life,’ adds the author, ‘is far from being 
exemplary: a duellist and a gambler, he has neither principle nor 
a sense of what is due to decorum’ (p. 31). In any other country 
than America, it would certainly seem little consistent with the 
dignity of a person, filling so grave an office as that of the speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to reply in the coarsest language 
to an anonymous newspaper paragraph, and to follow it up with a 





* «One of the proofs which our author adduces of the president’s desire 
for a crown, is, that in the course ef the last year, in the due exercise of 
his powers, he appointed a postmaster at Nashville! In another place he 
says, that this aspirant to royalty ‘has all the New England States, and 
part of New York and New Jersey on his side.’ ‘In both these latter 
states,’ he adds, ‘as well as in Virginia, public opinion amongst the 
higher classes declares itself almost openly for monarchical government. 
—p. 59. 
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duel. But, independently of this, if only half of all that our author 
says of Clay be well founded, the American people stand in a pretty 
predicament between such a man and Jackson, for their next chief 
magistrate. : 

We have already seen that our author disapproves of the policy, 
which induced Mr. Adams’s government to declare itself so de- 
cidedly in favour of the Spanish American states. He thinks the 
alliance altogether an unnatural one. 


‘The form of these republics, as they call themselves, is a military 
obligarchy. The sovereignty is not in the people, but in the government, 
or rather in the dictator. Sooner or later they will become monarchical : 
religion, education, character, all conduce to thisend. The establishment 
of such a form of government, has only been prevented by the hatred in 
which the monarchical system has been hitherto held. ‘Time, and the 
influence of the priests, will soften that hatred, and prepare the way; and 
if Mr. Adams, who is notorious for never having acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the people, is permitted to join this confederacy, the United 
States are most likely to reap the same effects from this unholy compact, 


as the nations of Europe have experienced from their holy alliance.’— 
pp- 51, 52. 


In another place he says, that ‘ the Spanish character will never 
harmonise with that of the descendants of the English ;’ that ‘a 
war may take place with all these new republics;’ and, that 
‘with Mexico it is inevitable, and may happen sooner than may be 
imagined.’ It is very certain, that neither in Mexico, nor in an 
other of the new states of the Spanish continent, have the North 
Americans ever been very popular. The truth 1s, that they have 
been a great deal too officious, and that not only have they sought 
to exercise a preponderating influence in the councils of the youn 
republics, but they have shown that they sought it, and that, too, 
in the most ostentatious, and sometimes the most insolent manner. 
If the author really thinks that those countries are ready to adopt 
the monarchical form of government, we would recommend him to 
try the experiment, and to offer himself for their acceptance. He 
would soon perhaps find his imaginary speculations vanish before 
the stern republicanism of a corporal’s guard, drawn out to send 
him and his theories to a very different tribunal. 

Our author gives the following summary of qualifications, as 
those which are most respected in North America. 

‘To observe most rigorously the laws of decorum, and to be a strict 
economist, though at the expense of a poor mantua-maker ; to keep the 
Statutes inviolate, neither to ride nor to play, nor to indulge in the least 
pastime on a Sabbath, but to study in silent meditation how on Monda 
to deprive a neighbour and fellow-citizen of his property or his liberty; to 
be liberal towards ministers; to have no religion; not to be put out of 
countenance by the most sarcastic attacks of an adversary, but to wait 
with Christian patience, until the opportunity offers for revenge in a diplo- 


matic style—-this is what we must do if we desire to obtain a character for 
steadiness with brother Jonathan.’—p. 63. 
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We would fain hope that in this, as well as in most of his remarks 
on ‘‘ brother Jonathan,” our author is actuated merely by a spirit 
of political animadversion. We fear, however, that his virulence 
= more of a private than a public character ; and we might 

e supposed to lend a sanction to his philippics, if we were to pursue 
the quotation further. | 

As General Jackson is likely soon to attract some public atten- 
tion, we shall give our author’s characteristic sketch of him. It 
will confirm what'we have already said of the indiscriminate severity 
with which this writer treats almost every body whom he encoun- 
ters in his progress. 


‘Never, perhaps, has public opinion been so divided about any man as 
it is about General Jackson. Whilst the one party (Adams’s), describes 
him as a tyrant, a military chieftain, a lawless soldier—the other represents 
him as a hero surpassing Washington himself. He is at the head of the 
Opposition, and the ruling power has, therefore, as much reason-to de- 
preciate him, as his own party has to extol him to the skies. 

‘The first view of Andrew Jackson is imposing, but the impression he 
leaves is not an agreeable one. A stature above the common size; a body 
which fatigues and hardships have cleared of all superfluous flesh; a phy- 
siognomy indicating violent passions; a face furrowed by deep lines; a 
greyish piercing eye bespeaking less of shrewdness than of impetuosity, 
and which age has not robbed of its fire; these, with a tincture of Irish 
cunning, are the peculiarities that distinguish the present hero of the Op- 
position. He lost his father in early life, and was thrown, when an orphan 
of fourteen, into the vortex of the revolutionary war. Having been taken 
prisoner, he rescued himself with a firmness of purpose, seldom to be met 
with at his age. His predilection for a military life may be dated from 
this early period. Shortly afterwards he gave himself up to the study of 
the law: a curious incident laid the foundation of his fame. On a journey 
from his residence to a distant country-town, where the quarter sessions 
of the court were to be held, he met a farmer, whose sorrowful counte- 
nance seemed to indicate that his affairs bore a no less sorrowful aspect. 
By his natural power of persuasion, he soon learned the cause of the farm- 
er’s grief—a hopeless lawsuit—Jackson inquired more particularly into the 
matter, and asked his companion if he would permit him to plead his cause. 
The farmer casting a side glance at Jackson’s wretched pony, and at the still 
more wretched rider, expressed his disbelief of his power to be useful in 
this case, adding, that the first-rate lawyers could not give him any hope: 
but at last he consented. The issue of the trial was at hand; the farmer’s 
counsel was pleading; the counsel of the opposite party as well as the 
jury were about to retire. ‘‘ Stop gentlemen,” exclaimed our young 
lawyer, presenting himself at the bar in front of the presiding judge, and 
exhibiting his license : he was allowed to plead accordingly. In Jess than 
fifteen minutes he succeeded in riveting the attention of the judges, jury, 
and assembly, all equally astonished at the forcible address of a peasant, 
who made his first appearance dressed in a home-made coat, with a linen 
bag thrown over his shoulders, containing provisions for himself and his 
horse. The jury retired, the verdict was pronounced, the farmer recovered 


his property, and the young lawyer gained a name and clients.’'—pp.- 
71-—73. 
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- After filling the office of President-Judge of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, Jackson, with that facility of change so prevalent in America, 
became a soldier, and took the command of a body of militia 
destined to act against the Indians. His military career is known. 
His tyranny while he commanded in the South, his atrocious exe- 
cution—murder we should call it—of our countrymen, Arbuthnot 
and his companion—and his Nero-like assertion, that “‘ had it been 
in his power, he would have caused all the members of the Hartford 
Convention* to be hanged,” certainly justify the author in saying, 
that ‘these are stains upon his character, which no subsequent 
efforts for his country can remove.’ Yet we are afterwards told, 
that ‘he is the only individual in the Union, who can apply a 
remedy to the existing evils.'—p. 87. , 

Having now presented to the reader our author’s descriptions of 
the most conspicuous personages in the United States, let us see his 
account of the Congress, as at present constituted. 


‘A glance at the Congress of the United States will solve the mystery 
of the last election. The congress is composed of so many states, varying 
in degrees of civilization, that an infinite diversity and contradiction in the 
views of the honourable members must be the necessary consequence when 
assembled in Congress. The cunning literate Yankee +, the adventurous 
New Yorker, the simple and honest Pennsylvanian, the aristocratic Vir- 
ginian, the proud Carolinian and Georgian, have the same language with 
the unfeeling and presumptuous Kentuckian, but not the same views, 
Their manner of speaking, the course they pursue to attain their ends, are, 
toto celo, different. The first interest with every member of the Congress 
is of course his own; the station of a representative is to be the stepping- 
stone to a permanent office. His second object is to promote the views of 
his party; the next, the interest of his county; then of the particular . 
state towhich he belongs; and finally, that of the nation. A central point 
of union could hardly be expected amidst so many conflicting objects. 
The interests of the different states clash in such a manner as not to admit 
of a steady aim, such as is exhibited by the British Parliament. The latter 
consists of whigs and tories, whereas the congress of the United States is 
an assembly of brokers, sent by their respective states, not to promote the 
welfare of the Union, but of their own mean and sordid interests. One is 
expected to bring the turnpike through his county, another a canal; a 
third is to procure a lighthouse, a fourth an academy, or a deaf and dumb 
asylum. These are the important affairs committed to the representatives : 
if they succeed, messenger-like, in the execution of their errands, they are 
called ‘ excellent fellows,” The administration of course avails itself of 
these opportunities, does all in its power to meet the wishes of its ‘‘ honour- 





* The Hartford Convention: which assembled during the late war, was 
composed of delegates from all the eastern states; their object was to se- 
parate themselves from the rest of the union, and had the war continued 
much longer, it was supposed that they would have accomplished their 
purpose. Rev. | 


t By Yankee, the author means the inhabitants of the six New England 
states. Rev. : , 
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ables” in matters of such vital interest, and is rewarded by corresponding 
good offices in return. The Congress has precisely the appearance of an 
exchange, where every one manages his own business to the best of his 
understanding, without troubling himself much about the affairs of his 
neighbours, until his own are terminated. Men of talents are not wanting 
in the Senate as well as in the House of Representatives, who might vie 
with the very first members even of the British Parliament, certainly not 
in point of education and learning, but unquestionably in shrewdness. 

ebster, Everett, Hamilton, M‘Dufhe, Livingston, Sergeant, Randolph, 
are deservedly celebrated names ; but as a set-off to such men of genius, 
there are such men as Vance from Ohio, Mr. Trimble from Kentucky, and 
most of his western brethren. The well-informed members of Congress are 
generally from the New England states and the sea-ports ; the most impu- 
dent and presumptuous, the Kentuckians: these are now hand in glove 
with the party of the administration. In opposition to this party are the 
Virginians and Georgians, both Carolinas, Pennsylvania, part of New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, &c.’-—pp. 89—91. 


The literature of the United States, the topic to which our 
author next proceeds, may be said still to resemble a reflected 
light. It is feeble, imitative, and possessed of no individual cha- 
racter. The Uxion, however, boasts of a great number of litera 
institutions, universities, and schools; but the pupils generally go 
through their courses in too hurried a manner, being anxious to 
get into the world, and apply themselves to those pursuits by 
which they can get most money. The period for learned leisure 
does not seem to have yet arrived in those countries, and until 
wealth be more substantially and more generally diffused through 
them, they will court the muses in vain. Of newspapers, and 
these too conducted in many instances with great vigour and abi- 
lity, they possess a considerable number—it is said, upwards of 
one thousand. Pennsylvania has one hundred and fifty; and 
there is hardly a populous county without at least one public 
journal. Our author represents ‘“‘ The Richmond Enquirer,” 
“‘ Neale’s Weekly Register,” ‘‘ Noah’s Advocate,” and “ Mr. 
Walsh’s Newspaper,” as the best of these productions. Their 
Reviews are limited to two or three quarterly publications, which 
seldom display critical acumen, or anything more than very mode- 
rate powers of composition. 

Approaching the second division of his subject, the state of 
society, our author devotes a chapter to the description of American 
life, as it appears in the cities, the county towns, and the country. 
Having but lately gone over most of these topics with Lieutenant 
De Roos,* we shall not return to them, particularly as the picture 
which our author presents is an unamiable one, and evidently a 
caricature. One of his ungallant objections to the American 
ladies is, that they are too ‘ prudent,’ and that ‘ they live longer 
than their husbands!’ 


—- 


———— 





* M. R., vol. v., p. 558. 
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Of the different religious sects which prevail in the United 
States, our author speaks with a degree of harshness, almost 
bordering on intolerance. The Unitarians he looks upon as little 
better than Pagans, and he laments that they are every day be- 
coming more numerous. He gives a striking account of one of 
the Methodist camp meetings, than which, if he speak truth, no 
assemblage can be more opposed to the practice of religion and 
morality. | 

We have already alluded to our author’s severity of remark upon 
the different classes which compose American society. According 
to him, the lawyers, ‘if you can hire them, will undertake to save 
you from the penalties of any crime.’ The merchants are Jews ; 
the store-keepers charge double for every thing they sell ; and the 
pedlars are all cheats, who sell balls made of walnut-wood for 
nutmeg. The farmers he speaks of as the most numerous, as well 
as the most solid class of society in the United States. The 
manufacturers seem to be not yet considered as a class; for what 
reason we know not, as the cloths and cottons of Massachusets 
are said to rival those of other nations ; as Pennsylvania has one 
hundred and thirty-six manufactories of iron, cloth, and glass, 
and New York nearly the same number. In his concluding 
chapters, our author gives some advice for the benefit of emigrants, 
which is, perhaps, the only blameless, as it is unquestionably the 
most useful, portion of his work. We cannot, however, deny it 
the praise of being generally written in a pointed and vigorous 
style, and it confirms our suspicions of his being an alien in 


disguise, that we have not discovered in his pages a single 
Americanism. 





Art. VII.—Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the Rev. 
Samuel Parr, L.L.D. By the Rev. William Field. In 2 vols. vol. 1, 
8vo. pp. 459. London: Colburn. 1828. 


Tue late Dr. Parr, though not perhaps quite so great a man as he 
imagined himself to be, had yet, undoubtedly, many points about 
him, appertaining to both his intellectual and his moral character, 
worthy of all commendation. If he had studied language rather 
as a lexicographer than as a philosopher, and had no pretensions 
to any distinguished rank as a philologist, in the highest sense of 
that term, his erudition, at least, was incontrovertibly both exten- 
sive and accurate, and sufficient to place him, as a mere scholar, 
hearly on a level with the first names of his age. The general 
agi of his mind, too, however extravagantly they may have 

en overrated, were yet unquestionably of no mean order; re- 
markable, at all events, for the activity, vigour, and decision of 
their operation, if not for any extraordinary display of either origi- 
nality or profoundness. It was unfortunate for him that his own 
vanity, and the flattery of his friends, tempted him to set up so 
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nein’ for a man of genius, which he certainly. was not. 
ad he avoided this unhappy delusion, and also his incessant, sys- 
tematic, and outrageous imitation of Dr. Johnson, he might have 
made perhaps a:little less noise in the world, but he would have 
been less laughed at, and much more generally and sincerely re- 
spected ; and, if not looked upon exactly as one of the wonders of 
his age, he would at least have escaped being held up as only one 
of its oddities. : 

As a man, both of heart and of principle, however, he had no 
superiors. Naturally ardent in all his affections, he uniformly 
espoused what he believed to be the cause of duty and conscience, 
with a manliness and devotion, which no sacrifices and no dangers 
were ever able to chill or intimidate. His attachment to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, in particular, was passionate and un- 
compromising, and withstood nobly both the fiercer trials of the 
extraordinary times in which he lived, and the perhaps more 
withering discouragement of that long-continued neglect, and _al- 
most hopeless exclusion from many of the objects of an honourable 
ambition, to which his known independence and fearlessness ex- 
posed him. Yet, with all his intensity, and even vehemence of 
political feeling, Dr. Parr was the very reverse of a rash. or extra- 
vagant politician.. His patriotism was as steady and considerate, 
as it was enthusiastic and liberal; and he was at all times just/as 
forward in opposing himself to innovations, which he deemed either 
perilous or unnecessary, as in lending his countenance and support 
to reforms imperatively demanded by the circumstances or the 
genius of theage, Nor could his partizanship, eager and zealous 
as it was, be reasonably accused of any thing more culpable than 
a natural and not unamiable blindness to the faults and errors of 
his friends, and perhaps a little too much occasionally of dogmatism 
and precipitation. It was, at all events, we think, as pure and 
unselfish as any attachment of the sort can well be. He expected, 
we dare say, from his party, his share of professional preferment, 
should they ever come into power; but overlooked. as he. was 
during, we may say, his whole life, he certainly did not spend his 
days either in complaining of his hard fortune, or in scheming by 
what means most effectively to force his pretensions upon the notice 
of the holders of patronage. His character and conduct in this 
respect contrast very favourably, for example, with the behayiour 
of his celebrated contemporary, Bishop Watson, whose party set- 
vices, as well as his general merits, were perhaps greater than Dr. 
Parr’s, but who was also rewarded in a style that might be almost 
called magnificent, if compared with any thing Dr. Part ever 
reaped from his political connexions, and who never ceased, not- 
withstanding, to think and to speak of himself as the most hapless 
and ill-requited of men. 

With all his fervour, too, in behalf of his own creed, his tolerance 
towards men of the most opposite principles, both in politics and 
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religion, was above all praise. Constitutionally of a kind and 
noble nature, as well as fortified by long reflection and experience, 
in his love for every thing belonging to liberal and philanthropic 
sentiment, he detested oppression in every one of. its degrees and 
forms; and so far from desiring to subject those who differed from 
him in opinion to exclusions or penalties, he never permitted himself 
ever to make them, on that account, the objects of either his ha- 
tred or his avoidance. For a man of strong feelings, indeed, he 
appears to have had singularly few prejudices of any kind, and 
those few were all on the side of good nature and virtue. Finally, 
as a friend, as a preceptor, as a clergyman, and in all the relations 
of domestic life, the character of Dr. Parr stands not only above 
censure, but so high as to merit the epithets of—most estimable and 
exemplary ; a measure of praise which, unfortunately, it is not 
always in our power to award, either to the most splendid talents, 
or the most upright and undeviating patriotism. 

The volume before us, contains the first part of a biographical 

account of this distinguished person, by one of his intimate friends, 
a dissenting clergyman, in Warwickshire. The remainder of the 
work is promised us, as soon as the writer’s avocations shall afford 
him leisure to get it ready for the press; and in the meantime, it is 
presented to the public in its present unfinished state, as we gather 
from the preface, in order to anticipate another memoir of Dr. Parr, 
which is understood to be in preparation—that, we suppose, which 
is expected, along with a new edition of the Doctor’s works, from 
Dr. John Johnstone of Birmingham. Dr. Parr’s amanuensis, 
Mr. Barker, is also engaged, we believe, on a work of a similar 
nature ; so that, even without taking into account either what the 
great scholar has himself told us of his history and habits, in his 
various publications, or what we have learned of him since his 
death, from the gossip of the magazines, we are likely to be soon 
pretty well instructed as to all he did, and all he was, by the zeal 
and industry of more formal chroniclers. 
_The present publication brings down the narrative of Dr. Parr’s 
life to the year 1807. It contains little more than a plain detail of 
facts, few of which are new to the public, illustrated by plentiful 
quotations from the Doctor's printed works, and by a few occa- 
sional reflections, generally of a very slight and common-place 
tissue, from the biographer himself, who appears to be a well-: 
Meaning, and tolerably well-informed man, but not very strikingly 
gifted with any higher powers. The book, as a literary production, 
indeed, has little or no merit, and derives all its interest merely 
from its subject. 

Dr. Parr was born at Harrow, in the year 1747, his father being 
a respectable medical practitioner of that place, and descended, as 
the present writer informs us, from a branch of the same famil 
which gave to the throne Henry VIII.’s sixth wife, Queen Catherine 


arr. The father of the future devotee of Whigism was, it seems,’ 
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in early life, at least, not only a determined Tory, but an active 
artizan of the Pretender—although Mr. Field hints that certain 
eavy losses, which he sustained in his efforts to promote the inter- 
ests of his somewhat antiquated political faith, considerably cooled 
his attachment, in his latter days, to the doctrine of the Jus Di- 
vinum. Young Parr was entered at Harrow school in 1752, and 
continued there under Dr. Thackeray and Dr. Sumner, till 176], 
Here, besides the benefit he derived from the instructions of his 
excellent masters, he enjoyed the inestimable advantage of exer- 
cising his faculties in competition with several fellow-pupils of 
great talent and promise, among whom are mentioned, 1n particular, 
the late Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, and the celebrated Sir 
William Jones. Some interesting details have been collected by 
Mr. Field, of the school-boy intercourse of the editor of Bellendenus 
with these his two favourite associates—for which, however, we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself, or to ‘‘ Maurice’s Me- 
mois,’ and Lord Teignmouth’s Life of Sir William Jones, from 
which they have been principally extracted. Dr. Parr himself 
informs us, in one of the notes to his Spital Sermon, that he had 
attained the head of the first form at Harrow, before he had com- 
pleted his fourteenth year—a proficiency the more honourable, 
when we think of the formidable rivals he had to contend with. 
At this period, however, his father resolved upon removing him 
from school, in order to initiate him in his own profession ; and 
our young inamorato of the lore of Rome and Greece, was set, ac- 
i I be to pore over ‘‘ Fuxham on Fever,” and to wield the pestle 
and the lancet. Nature, however, would not be so subdued ; and 
although the struggle was a long one, parental obstinacy os 
yielded up the victory—grumblingly, it must be acknowledged, 
and ungraciously enough—for all that poor Parr could at first 
obtain from his father, after four years’ pleading, was permission 
to enter the University as a Sizar, or Servitor. But sometime 
after, means having been found to weaken the influence of an 
economic-step-mother, who had suggested, and principally insisted 
upon, this humiliating condition, it was generously and wisely dis- 
pensed with, and in the autumn of 1765, he was allowed to proceed 
to Cambridge on his own terms, where he entered himself of Ema- 
nuel CoHege, and commenced his academic career under the di- 
rection of the then tutors, Mr. Henry Hubbard, and Dr. Farmer 
the author of the famous essay on the learning of Shakspeare. __ 
He had not resided above a few months, however, when his 
father unfortunately died, and this event put an end almost at once 
to his means of remaining at college. He returned, indeed, for a 
short period to Cambridge, after attending the remains of his parent 
to the grave; but his now scanty finances were soon exhausted, 
and he was once more forced to take up his abode at Harrow. 
Here he was in the kindest and most gratifying manner, imme- 
diately offered, by his old and attached teacher, Dr. Sumner, the 
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office of his head assistant, which he accepted without hesitation, 
and the duties of which he continued to discharge with great 
ability and credit, till the death of Dr. Sumner in 1771. It was 
while he occupied this situation, that the late Mr. Sheridan was 
one of his pupils; and Mr. Field is kind enough to favour us with 
an elaborate enquiry into the exact amount of the share which his 
learned friend was entitled to claim, in the honour of having disco- 
vered the latent talents of that distinguished person. To our taste, 
his disquisition is more solemn than satisfactory. 

On Dr. Sumnet’s death, Dr. Parr offered himself, although only 
twenty-four years of age, as a candidate for the mastership, but 
after being led to entertain the highest hopes of success, was, very 
unexpectedly, and to his bitter disappointment, rejected by the 
governors in favour of another candidate. According to Mr. Field, 
the electors were supposed, on this occasion, not to have been alto- 
gether uninfluenced by certain feelings of dislike to the late master, 
which they extended to his protegée—although certainly they 
had a very fair apology for their decision, in the mere circum- 
stance of the youth of the rejected candidate, however well dis- 
guised it might be by the ‘large obumbrating wig,’ with which 
we are told he now for the first time ‘ covered his head,’ and 
‘the dress and manners of an elderly ecclesiastic,’ which he 
thought proper to assume to aid the deception. Be this as it may, 
however, his defeat seems to have attracted a good deal of public 
sympathy; and having by the advice of his friends, fenolved, now 
that his connection with Harrow was at an end, to open a rival 
seminary on his own account in the neighbouring village of Stan- 
more, he was was followed thither by no fewer than forty of his 
former scholars. He married a Mrs. Satie Massingale, with whom, 
however, Mr. Field intimates, that he never enjoyed much con- 
nubial felicity (although they continued united, we believe, for 
nearly forty years). In other respects, matters went on prosperously 
enough. Our author bestows two of his chapters upon Dr. Parr’s 
plans of tuition and discipline at Stanmore, which, although as 
usual, rather tedious and pompous, are not the least interesting in 
the volume. In this establishment, for the first time in England, 
a Greek play, the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, was acted in 
1775; after the example of a similar exhibition which had been 
got up many years before in Ireland, by the scholars of Swift’s 
tiend, Sheridan. The Doctor, though an advocate for flogging, 
which Mr. Field, by the bye, much to his credit is not, was, in 
the opinion of that gentleman, rather more indulgent than was 
altogether correct, to the irregularities and mischievous propen- 
sities of youth, and apt both to feel and to express more admira- 
tion for the spirit and vivacity displayed in certain of their lawless 
frolics, than concern about their effects on the moral feelings of the 
perpetrators. Of the general kindness and communicativeness with 
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which he treated his young friends, the following short sketch, 
written chiefly from the recollection of one of the boys con- 
cerned in it, gives us an agreeable enough specimen. 


‘On another occasion, though of much earlier date, returning home 
from Nottingham election, where he had been to give his vote in favour of 
that highly distinguished lawyer, and truly excellent patriot, Mr. Denman, 
and stopping on his way at Leam, the place of the writer’s residence, he 
invited himself to dinner, absolutely insisting, however, on the condition 
that no separate table nor second course should be provided for him. 


‘‘ No, no!” said he, ‘‘ I shall dine with the boys, and fare alike with 
them.” 


‘ Dinner, on his own terms, beg announced, almost as soon as he was 
seated in the midst of the youthful company, he began to take some kind 
notice of each, as each caught his eye. ‘‘ Where do you come from?” 
was the first question addressed to every one; and the answer returned 
was sure to suggest some farther inquiry. To one, who came from Ban- 
bury, he talked of the battle of Edgehill; and to another, who came from 
Market-Bosworth, of that ‘ bloody strife” by which one king lost and 
another gained acrown. To a third, who said he came from Birmingham, 
‘* I suppose,” replied he, ‘* you mean Bromwych-am. Perhaps,” conti- 
nued he, “‘ you do not know the derivation or signification of the word ?— 
But I do.” And then he explained the first syllable to mean the name of 
a small tree, to which the neighbouring soil is favourable ; the second, a 
steep declivity, such as that near the ‘“‘ High Street,” the site of the origi- 


nal town; and the third, a home, or dwelling-place, 7. e. a town on a hill 
abounding with broom. 


‘ Guy’s Cliff being mentioned, he adverted to the tragic story of Gaves- 
ton, favourite of Edward II., who was beheaded on the summit of a hill 
near that place. Passing from the second Guy, Earl of Warwick, at 
whose instigation chiefly that dreadful deed was done, to the first and most 
renowned Guy ; and talking over the wondrous tale of his valiant deeds, 
Dr. Parr said that he was very learned in the old legends, and took great 
delight in reading the history of ‘ Jack, the Giant-killer,” ‘‘ Tom 


Thumb,” ‘ Guy and his Wild Boar and Dun Cow,” and all the rest of 
them. 


‘ One boy being pointed out to his notice as the nephew of the cele- 
brated but unfortunate French leader, Brissot, he turned to him a look of 
mingled curiosity and commisseration, which spoke the thoughts that 
stirred within him, though he carefully avoided all inquiries that might 
revive even transient feelings of pain in the youth’s mind. Another boy 
being mentioned as the grandson of Dr. Doddridge, he called for him, 
gazed upon him for some minutes with evident delight; then, taking his 
hand between his own, whispered a kind of benediction, and, with a be- 
nignant smile and a tone of affectionate fervour, said, ‘‘ Be a good scholar, 
and, above all, be a good man ;” and, alluding to his grandfather, added, 
‘¢ He wus a good man, and a good scholar.” The name of Doddridge led 
him to speak of other distinguished men among the non-conforming 
divines, and he spoke of them with expressions of high regard. He said 
_ that he had always lived as if there were no distinction of sects; and in 
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reply to the observation which this called forth, ‘‘ So much the more to 
your honour, Doctor,” he exclaimed, “To my honour! No! But so 
much the more to my comfort.” ’"—pp. 92—94. 


The extraordinary excitement, however, which had originated 
the project of this opposition school, evidently could not last long, 
and notwithstanding all Dr. Parr’s learning and talents, it became 
abundantly clear in a few years that the contest between Stanmore 
and Harrow was a very unequal one. In 1776, therefore, Dr. Parr 
very wisely accepted the mastership of the grammar school at Col- 
chester. A short time previous to his establishing himself at Stan- 
more, he had been ordained and appointed to the curacy of Willes- 
den in Middlesex, in which oath, however, he officiated only for 
a few months; and he was now admitted to priest’s orders, and 
appointed to the cures of the Hythe and the Trinity Church, in 
the town in which he was for the present settled. At Colchester, 
however, he met with but little success ; and having, in 1778, been 
elected to the mastership of Norwich school, he removed imme- 
diately to that city, where he soon after commenced, as curate, 
serving the churches of St. George’s Colgate, and St. Saviour. 
Here he published his first four sermons, and took, in 1781, 
his degree of LL.D. He had previously obtained the rectory 
of Asterby, in Lincolnshire, worth only about 36/. per annum, 
which, however, he soon after resigned, upon being presented 
with the perpetual curacy of Hatton, with an income of about 
100/. To the parsonage-house here he removed in 1786, taking 
with him only a few private pupils; and, although he after- 
wards exchanged this preferment for the rectory of Waddenhoe, he 
retained to himself the right of officiating in his old parish. It 
was at this favourite residence, indeed, as is well known, that he 
spent the remainder of his days, although, in 1802, the kindness 
of Sir Francis Burdett presented him to the rectory of Graffham, 
worth from two to three hundred a year; and his annual income 
was subsequently still farther augmented, by the produce of the 
estates belonging to a prebend in St. Paul’s, to which he had been 
appointed in 1789. Pees this last source alone, he eventually 
drew a revenue of about 1,600/. 

The portion of the volume before us, which refers to the events 
of Dr. Parr’s history, subsequently to his settlement at Norwich, 
is, of course, principally occupied in tracing his career as an author 
and a politician. The account which is given us of his intercourse 
with many of the most eminent of the dissenting clergy, is strik- 
ingly illustrative of the fearlessness and independence of his cha- 
racter, as well as of his tolerant and enlightened principles; for in 
those times there was frequently no little obloquy, and even danger, 
to be encountered, by any man who dared to manifest any extra- 
ordinary measure, either of liberality in politics, or charity in reli- 
gion. The courage and warmth of heart, especially, with which, in 
the dreadful days of 1791, he stood forward to express his admira- 
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tion and sympathy for the persecuted Priestley, were alone enough 
to endear his memory to every lover of freedom. From a variet 


of anecdotes of his intrepid conduct at this period, we select the 
following :— 


‘ It happened at this period, that, dining in a public company, Dr. Parr 
was Called upon to drink ‘‘ Church and King,” the watch-word of a party, 
and the reigning toast of the times. At first he resolutely declined; but 
the obligation of compliance being urgently pressed upon him, rising at 
cength with firmness and dignity, with a manner of impressive solemnity, 
and with a voice of powerful energy, he spoke thus :—‘‘ I am compelled 
to drink the toast given from the chair; but I shall do so with my own 
comment. Well, then, gentlemen—Church and King. Once it was the 
toast of Jacobites; now it is the toast of incendiaries. It means a church 
without the gospel, and a king above the law.” The wit of this cutting 
reproof may claim to be admired; but the manly and the noble spirit 
which dared, at this season of popular fury and phrenzy, to espouse the 
cause of the persecuted, and to rebuke the insolent triumph of the mad 
persecutors, demands to be gratefully and fervently applauded.’—p. 309. 


The following affecting narrative is much to the honour of Dr. 
Parr. We give it with as little abridgment as possible, and with 
it must conclude our extracts :— 


‘ In the course of the year 1794, the mind of Dr. Parr was painfully 
agitated by the cruel fate of one of his earlier pupils, the richly gifted, the 
greatly imprudent, but dreadfully injured, Joseph Gerald, to whom he was 
attached with a fondness truly paternal, and by whom he was beloved with 
all the sincerity and warmth of filial affection. 

‘He was a native of the West Indies, where he possessed an estate of 
3000/. a year; but a large portion of it was consumed in the course of a 
long litigation in the expensive courts of that country. He was sent to 
England for his education, and had the good fortune to be placed under 
the care of the master of Stanmore school. He was a young man of high 
talents and high attainments, of the nicest feelings of rectitude, and the 
keenest sense of honour, of firmness never to be shaken, of courage never 
to be daunted, in what he conceived to be a great or good cause. Unhap- 
pily he suffered himself to be hurried into irregularities, which it is neither 
necessary to palliate, nor possible to excuse.* * * 

_* Leaving England early in life, he went to America, and practised for 
some time as an advocate in the courts of Pennsylvania. Fired with the 
love. of liberty, first kindled by his study of Grecian and Roman history 
and literature, and afterwards reanimated by his residence in the land of 
republican freedom, he returned to England, and enrolled himself among 
the bold and ardent patriots, who, about the time ofs the French Revolu- 
tion, stood forward in the great cause of political renovation, with more 
zeal, it must be owned, than discretion ; with the greatest purity of mten- 
tion, no doubt, but with too much theoretical extravagance, and too little 
practical wisdom. Several of these, of whom Mr. Gerald was one, having 
met in what they called the convention of the delegates, at Edinburgh, 
were suddenly apprehended on a charge of sedition, and were succes- 
sively brought to trial before the High Court of Justiciary. 
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- Being himself in London at large on bail, when he first heard of the 
trial and conviction of his associates, he was seriously advised, and earn- 
estly entreated by his reverend tutor, and by other friends, to save him- 
self from a relentless persecution by flight: ‘and they generously offered 
to indemnify his bail against all pecuniary forfeituree * * * ‘“ He 
heard my proposal attentively,” says Dr. Parr, in the written memoran- 
dum of this =xtraordinary occurrence ; ‘‘ but with no emotion of joy. At 
first he paused; then, after calmly discussing with me the propriety of the 
proposal, he peremptorily refused to accede to it, and, finally, after hearing 
my earnest entreaties, and affectionate remonstrances, closed our conversa- 
tion in words to the following effect :’—“ In any ordinary case,” said he, ‘‘ I 
should without the smallest hesitation, and with the warmest gratitude, 
avail myself of your offer. I readily admit, that my associates will not 
suffer more, because I suffer less. I am inclined to believe with you, that 
the sense of their own sufferings will be elevated by the knowledge of my 
escape. But my honour is pledged; and no opportunity for flight, how- 
ever favourable, no expectation of danger, however alarming, no excuse 
for consulting my own safety, however plausible, shall induce me to violate 
that pledge. I gave it to men whom I esteem, and respect, and pity; to 
men, who, by avowing similar principles, have been brought into similar 
peril; to men who were confirmed in those principles, and led into that 
peril by the influence of my own arguments, my own persuasions, and my 
ownexample. Under these circumstances, they became partakers of my 
responsibility to the law: and, therefore, under no circumstances, will I 
shrink from the participation with them in the rigours of any punishment 
which that law, as likely to be administered in Scotland, may ordain for 
us.” He uttered the foregoing words emphatically, but not turbulently ; 
and finding him fixedly determined upon returning that night to Scotland, 
I did not harass his mind by any farther remonstrance. He was very 
calm before we parted ; and I left him under the very strongest impres- 
sions of compassion for his sufferings, admiration of his courage, and 
moral approbation of his delicacy, and his fidelity. : 

‘The trial came on March 3, 1794. The defence of the accused by 
himself, though an astonishing display of powerful reasoning and glowing 
eloquence, proved unavailing. A most unrighteous and barbarous sen- 
tence of transportation for the term of fourteen years, was pronounced upon 
him ; though it was strongly urged, that such a sentence, to one in his 
state of declining health, would be equivalent to a sentence of death. * * 
After remaining more than twelve months immured in the prisons of Lon- 
don,on May 2, 1795, about three in the afternoon, just as he was lying 
down to take some repose, which his ill health rendered necessary, he was 
suddenly called out of his apartment, and, without being permitted to 
return, or to take leave of his infant daughter, the companion of his im- 
prisonment, he was instantly put into a post chaise, conveyed to Gosport, 
sent on board the Sovereign transport, which was already freighted with its 
living cargo, and soon afterwards set sail for Botany Bay. 

‘In this manner, as Dr. Parr often related the story, the ill-fated Gerald 
was needlessly and barbarously hurried away from the shores of England ; 
and not only personal intercourse with his friends prohibited, but even 
Communication by letter was interdicted. ‘Struck with amaze and 
horror at this flagitous conduct, useless in every way to justice, I sat up 
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all night,” said Dr. Parr to a friend, ‘‘and wrote a letter of six sides: to 
Wyndham. I never wrote any thing before or since so severe. I sent off 
the letter, to which I never got a reply; but an order was given to allow 
the communication. Wyndham must have felt that remonstrance, if ever 
he felt any thing in his life.” ’—pp. 338—341. 


It was the publication of the new edition of Bellendenus de Statu, 
in 1786, which may be said to have first brought Dr. Parr before 
the world, in the character of a decided party politician. The 
three books of which the work consists, were severally dedicated, 
as is well known, to Mr. Burke, Lord North, and Mr. Fox, in 
highly-flattering inscriptions ; and the whole was, besides, introduced 
by a prefatory disquisition, in which the principles and conduct of 
his “ tria lumina” are defended with freat spirit, and in almost 
unqualified terms, by their anonymous champion, whose name did 
not, however, remain long concealed ; while the measures and cha- 
racters of their opponents are attacked, at the same time, with an 
audacity and vehemence of invective, which must assuredly have 
sounded not a little new and strange, at least to the ears of that 
classical portion of the public to whom it was especially addressed. 
The work, in fact, or rather the preface, produced a great sensa- 
tion ; for Bellendenus himself was almost completely forgotten in his 
eloquent and ardent editor. Nothing, indeed, could be more true 
than the remark which was afterwards made—that Dr. Parr had, 
by this effusion, converted the publication into a mere political 
pamphlet ; although there is no reason for supposing, as was 
alleged, that he had thereby injured its sale. He obtained, on the 
contrary, undoubtedly, both for himself and his favourite modern 
classic, a degree of notoriety, by thus mixing up with his obscure 
treatise the interest of passing events and living names, which no 
other contrivance could have secured: and even considering the 
reprint merely as a mercantile speculation, it must have been prin- 
cipally indebted to the preface for whatever success it met with. 
Its chief effect, however, was upon the fame and fortunes of Dr. 
Parr himself; who, whatever might be thought of the purity and 
taste of his Latinity, could not be denied to have, at all events, 
made good his claims, by this effort, to a very distinguished place 
as a mere scholar; while the warmth and decision with which he 
had expressed himself, in reference to the political topics of the 
day, announced him as a party-man, in the strongest sense of the 
phrase, and seemed to commit him almost irretrievably to the cause 
under whose banners he had thus conspicuously enlisted. 

Of the three illustrious objects of his panegyric, however, it was 
Mr. Fox alone to whom he eventually attached himself as his poli- 
tical leader. Even at the time when the preface to Bellendenus 
first appeared, it was not so much the politician as the man, that 
he admired in Lord North; and only a few years afterwards, the 
bond was broken for ever that had united him in political sentiment 
with Mr. Burke. Of Mr. Fox, he continued to the end of that 
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great man’s life, the affectionate and revering adherent; thinking 
with him on almost every great public question, and evincing, even 
after his death, the ardour and purity of his attachment, by the 
two volumes of ‘‘ Characters ” which he dedicated to his memory, 
under the signature of Philopatris Varvicensis. 

Nothing, however, better exemplifies the liberal and amiable 
tolerance of Dr. Parr, than the frankness with which he was, at 
all times, ready to admit the general merits, even of those from 
whom political differences might be supposed to separate him most 
widely. Tbe manner in which he continued to feel and express 
himself in reference to Mr. Burke, even after they had ceased to 
belong to the same party in the state, affords us an admirable 
illustration of his superiority to all petty and ungenerous jealousies, 
which, by the bye, we are the rather induced to quote, because we 
really do not think that Dr. Parr’s noble and right-hearted conduct 
here is at all duly appreciated, or done justice to, by his present 
biographer. Mr. Field, although, generally speaking, a man of 
what is called liberal principles, has evidently hardly charity enough 
to think very highly of any person who is not a Unitarian in reli- 
gion, and at least a whig, if not a republican, in politics; and 
genius like that of Burke, besides, is certainly a _ great way 
above his comprehension. It is the Burke, therefore, who spoke and 
wrote before the French revolution, who alone enjoys any share 
of his admiration; and he would fain persuade us, that Dr. 
Parr’s feelings too were here as illiberal and narrow-minded as his 
own. In quoting the eulogy on Mr. Burke, from the preface to 
Bellendenus, accordingly, he thinks it necessary to apologise for 
its warmth and cordiality, by informing his readers that it refers 
only to that distinguished person, as he appeared in the earlier part 
of his career; following up the remark, by the aid of Virgil’s 
“Quantum mutatus ab illo,” with an elaborate exposition of that 
unpardonable apostacy of his latter days, which ought, very obvi- 
ously, in Mr. Field’s opinion, to consign every thing about him to 
our abhorrence and contempt. Now this is really hardly quite 
fair. Mr. Field knew very well, and should have told us, that Mr. 
Burke continued to the very close of his life to be, in every respect 
but one, as much the idol of Dr. Parr’s admiration as ever; nay, 
that never did the great scholar render deeper and more enthu- 
Silastic homage to the splendid powers of his illustrious contempo- 
rary, than while looking to him through that very medium, which, 
to the feebler optics of Mr. Field, so utterly obscured his greatness. 
The following is the manner in which Dr. Parr speaks of Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Wyndham, in the year 1795—only two years, we 
believe, before Mr. Burke’s death. The passage occurs in his 
controversial pamphlet upon Combe’s Horace, and could scarcely 
have escaped the recollection or notice of Mr. Field, who quotes, 
for another purpose, the very page in which it is to be found. 
He is replying to something which had been said about his party- 
zeal, and thus proceeds : 
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‘ Large as may be the space which political subjects occupy in my mind, 
strong as are my attachments and aversions to political men, and warm as 
are my approbation and disapprobation of nolitical measures, I am not 
inattentive to other, and, perhaps, higher considerations. It is not my 
fortune to coincide in opinion with Mr. Burke and Mr. Wyndham, upon 
some of the steps which have lately been taken, and some of the doctrines 
which have lately been disseminated in this country. But have I forgotten 
the indisputable and distinguished merits of these great men upon former 
occasions? or, am I authorised to refuse thein the praise of upright inten- 
tion in their present conduct? Far from it. I yet remember that Mr, 
Wyndham is an acute disputant, an accomplished scholar, a polished 
gentleman, and a senator of whom I have hoped that he would be, like 
Abdiel, ‘‘ among the faithless, faithful found.” In Mr. Burke, I have not 
lost sight of his splendid eloqdence, of his numerous and celebrated writ- 
ings, of knowledge so various and so comprehensive, that imagination 
cannot assign its limits; and of genius more vigorous, more versatile, and 
more elevated, than at this day can be found among the enlightened inha- 


bitants of the British empire, and, I had almost said, in the whole circle 
of the humaa race.’ 


Any sympathy, with these eloquent praises, is hardly, to be 
sure, to be expected from the man who coolly speaks of “ Burke’s 
Reflections” as surpassed, even in literary merit and intellectual 
power, by Tom Paine’s “ Rights of Man;” but Mr. Field, who 
inveighs with so much acrimony against Lord Teignmouth, and 
the Editor of the Bibliotheca Parriana, for their concealment of 
certain religious opinions, which he believes to have been enter- 
tained both by Dr. Parr and Sir William Jones, ought not on 
account of the political sentiments of his late friend, to have 
descended to any thing like an imitation of the same pious fraud. 

Considering the author’s long intimacy with Dr. Parr, we are 
not a little surprised to find in these pages so very rare a sprinkling 
of anecdote, touching his conversation and private life—or so little, 
in fact, of any thing that might not have been communicated by 
a person to whom he had not been known, except as a public cha- 
racter, at all. Mr. Field, however, perhaps reserves all his infor- 
mation upon this head, for his second volume, which, in that case, 
we hope he will very soon be able,to lay before the public. 





Art. VIII. —Elements of Rhetoric. By Richard Whately, D.D. Principal 


of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 391. London: Murray. 
1828. 


THE operation of mind or spirit upon matter, is not more interest- 
ing or wonderful than the action of mind upon mind. In neither 
the one instance nor the other are the objects themselves seen n 
contact, and, we can only judge of their mutual influence, either 
by the visibility of the means employed, or the effects following 
the impulse. Whether there be any conceivable proportion be- 
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tween the essence of a spiritual being, and the matter on which it 
has to operate—whether in the economy of the universe, in the mys- 
terious harmony of nature, there be a certain balancing of intellec- 
tual and material forces, is a question of no slight metaphysical 
curiosity, but one which admits not of solution. The observation 
of mind acting upon mind, presents us with a subject of equal 
interest, and more practical utility. To measure the mental power 
of different characters, to be able not only to analyse the elements 
of thought, but examine the living substance out of which it 
springs, to compare and weigh one mind with another, and esti- 
mate their natural relation in strength and vigour, is a science 
which, however little way it may be proceeded in, is one of the 
greatest importance to mankind. Whatever enables us to compare 
power with power, unfolds to us safer and juster principles of con- 
duct; and as all maxims of policy or government, and all specu- 
lations on the constitution of society, directly depend on a right 
estimate of human character in its several combinations, we can 
only be confident in the correctness of our notions, when we are 
able to form some estimate of the applicability of certain princi- 
ples to certain situations, or compare the concentrated power of the 
few, with the diffused and varying forces of the many. One con- 
sequence of success, in such an inquiry as this, would be a know- 
ledge of the true sources of oratory, of its legitimate purposes, 
and the natural limits of its utility ; reason would point out the 
ridiculous mistakes which artificial systems have propagated re- 
specting it, and we should no longer see attempts at improving the 
strength of the mind, by making it execute its first work in fetters, 

It has never been doubted that there is an original inequality of 
intellect in different men, or, which for our purpose is the same 
thing, that there is a considerable difference of suaceptibilis in 
the human constitution. There can be as little doubt that minds 
either naturally stronger, or prepared to become so, will possess, 
as their natural birth-right, a certain influence over inferior ones, 
whenever and wherever they may be brought in contact. This 
appears to have been the original ordinance of nature, and which 
art must either modify or contradict. In advanced periods of so- 
clety, it is seldom or never that any original principle of our con- 
stitution can have its full and direct operation, or that we are placed 
m situations precisely adapted to the exercise of our particular 
powers. As it, therefore, ainsi happens that some will have 
to struggle with obstacles which require a foreign aid to overcome, 
and others to employ themselves about concerns to which their na- 
tural ability is not adapted, it often becomes necessary to invent 
arts, and lay down rules, by the application of which the diffi- 
culties of acting under such circumstances may be diminished, and 
man made less a creature of accident than he must otherwise 
ecome. But necessary as it thus is to meet the difficulties of civil 
life with artificial contrivances, it is equally necessary to guard 
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against their introduction, where nature is sufficient for the purpose, 
or where they would only produce a false and dangerous imitation 
of her workmanship. Art is useful only in its operations or guid- 
ance, when it supplies the omissions of nature, not in its attempts 
to imitate her; and when its proper office is forgotten in the con- 
duct or institutions of social life, in the adjustment of means to 
their ends, or in the cultivation of the intellect, confusion in variably 
follows, and the noblest opportunities of good are dissipated or 
turned to evil. There is no branch of human study to which this 
reflection is more applicable than to rhetoric, considered as one of 
the arts of social life; none, the history of which more strongly 
displays the tendency of the human mind to mistake partial for 
general utility, or the mischiefs which such a mistake is likely to 
produce. In every science which regards the improvement of the 
understanding, a distinction is to be observed between the means 
employed for its own enlargement merely, and those made use of 
to guide or direct it in a particular line of action, and in reference 
to some external object. The former are valuable in themselves, 
the latter only in proportion to their accidental fitness to produce 
the desired effect, and to the value of the object sought. Rhetoric 
cannot pretend to rank with the former, because it only professes 
to teach the art of persuasion, and borrows its materials from other 
sciences whenever it attempts to exemplify its principles. Its 
value, therefore, is to be estimated by that of the purpose it has in 
view, and its fitness to obtain it. Now it appears to us a subject 
of great doubt, whether the systematizing the intercourse of men’s 
thoughts, the schooling of the feelings to rise or fall at the watch- 
word of a rule or definition, or the habituating of the inward eye 
coolly to watch the chances of a certain: trick or metaphor’s suc- 
ceeding, be likely to do any thing but cramp the energies of the 
mind, and damp the noblest of human feelings. There is, as we 
observed, a natural difference in the strength of men’s intellects; 
and did not the institution of civil society hinder its appearance, it 
would uniformly produce the results to be expected. Where, 
however, circumstances are such, that men are enabled to try their 
powers to the utmost, what, it may be asked, is likely to be the 
effect of rhetorical studies? We answer, that weak minds will not 
be made stronger, but will be continually over-rating their powers, 
and mistaking the dextrous management of rules and artifices for 
acuteness of thought ; that men. of plain good sense will confine 
their useful knowledge, gathered from experience and observation, 
with subtleties and affectations: and that those of a higher 
character and genius will either be made dangerous sophists, or 
lose the free vigour of thought and expression which overflows 
from their hearts, and bears those of all others with it. We think, 
therefore, the purpose of rhetoric, as the art of persuasion, of very 
doubtful utility, because it tends to confine the mind within a 
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system of rules, when its unconfined efforts appear to be more 
useful to its expansion; and that, while it does not alter the 
natural distinction between different minds, by elevating and 
ainengincning the weak, it seduces them from employing the 
means of solid improvement, by at once giving them the shadow 
for the substance. 

It is equally doubtful, we conceive, whether rhetoric contain an 
rules, which considered in themselves are worth attention, or which 
are likely to produce the effect promised by the professors of the 
art. Men of strong intellects and powerful feelings, devoted to a 
particular object, or excited by extraordinary circumstances, have 
ever been found to produce the noblest efforts of eloquence ; others 
of similar intellectual character, but cunning, selfish, and trea- 
cherous, have with equal constancy employed the subtleties of so- 
phistry to gain their ends; while others, the great mass and mul- 
titude of mankind, have ever been swayed and determined in their 
actions, by these natural senators and dictators of their race. It 
is from observing the methods of such speakers as these, that the 
teachers of rhetoric profess to draw their rules; the truth, conse- 
quently, of their pretensions, must entirely rest on the power which 
these rules possess, to make a successful imitation of nature. Let 
the qualities, now, of the most eloquent and persuasive speakers be 
examined, and it will be seen how far the art is likely to effect its 
object. Vigour and clearness of thought, perfect acquaintance 
with the subject in debate, purity and strength of language, a 
sraceful action, a good delivery, and above all, great fervour of 
feeling and interest in the subject, are, we believe, the usual pro- 
perties found in an eloquent speaker, and those which are mentioned 
as the chief requisites in books on rhetoric. But if this be the 
case, can it for a moment be supposed, that all the systems the 
world ever saw, contain any thing but what that proportion of talent 
would teach a man, without which he could never be a speaker, 
nor any thing else? And if the catalogue of oratorical essentials 
might be made out, without the assistance of a master of rhetoric, 
what else has the system to offer? Can it give what only perse- 
verance and interest can give, a full acquaintance with the subject 
to he spoken on? can it drive a man into feeling, or raise a na- 
tural passion by artificial rules? can it give a good ear, teach 
gracefulness of gesture, or inspire sensibility of heart? This it is 
never pretended the system can do. There is not one of the above 
qualifications, which if preseut, is not either entirely the gift of 
nature, or improved by means, which not art but nature dictates; 
but one which could be ingrafted by teaching, or which, if only 
imitated, could deceive the least practised audience ;. and therefore, 
though we have no sympathy with the fears of the good old poli- 
ticlans who dreaded the overthrow of the state by rhetoricians, we 
regard the art as in many respects mischievous, and if any rank be 


given it, as deserving only the lowest place among the different 
branches of liberal study. 
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Lightly, however, as we are disposed to consider this science, jit 
cannot be denied, that in former ages, it formed one of the most 
important pursuits of the greatest and most celebrated men. But 
it was with this as with the science of general criticism; it arrived 
at its perfection when the fire upon the altar of genius was spent, 
and when men were anxious to contrive artificial means to keep it 
still blazing, or light others from its embers. Aristotle lived in the 
last days of true Grevian literature, and in an age, when not only 
the muse, but liberty had veiled herself and fled from his country. 
Neither the inspiration of poetry nor of patriotism remained, and 
his was the very mind eaicalated: in such times to rouse a spirit of 
speculative inquiry, and lead men, after the hurry and glow of na- 
tional youth had passed away, to the calm and severe pursuit of 
analytical philosophy, But the labours of Aristotle were those of 
a weighty mind, and in the experiments of his intellectual alchemy, 
he made discoveries of more value than any of the definite objects 
-he might profess to have in view. When the different subjects 
he investigated passed from his to other hands, they became a 
useless pastime to men of speculative habits. They sought the 
same objects as their great master, but they had neither the keen- 
ness of observation, nor the enlarged capacity of thought which he 
had, and pursuing a distant and dimly seen truth, they forgot to 
trace her by the print of her footsteps on their path. To speak 
only of the rhetoricians who followed Aristotle, they all appear to 
have mistaken either the extent or capabilities of their art, to have 
drowned the teachings of nature under a load of precepts and subtle 
inventions, and to have regarded the mind as a thing to be made 
and fashioned at the will, and after the prescriptions of their 
science. 

It was not, again, till liberty was losing her height in the scale 
of Roman fortune, that this art became extensively in vogue in 
Italy. We neither suppose it to have been dangerous to that 
country, nor consider it ever to be so in a public point of view; 
but it is certainly a curious circumstance, that it has ever been 
found to flourish most in nations where political greatness was on 
the decline ; whose heart was sick with incipient disease, and the 
manners of whose people were becoming universally corrupt. 
With regard to Roman literature at the period we are alluding to, 
we know of few men of taste who are not always ready to complain 
of its want of freshness, and of its too artificial tone. Of the ora- 
tors, in particular, who saw the approach and accomplishment of 
their country’s ruin, and who had all the advantages of rhetoric, in 
the most perfect stage of the art-—who amongst them, with the ex- 
ception of Cicero, appears to have been useful or powerful advocates 
of truth? With respect to Cicero himself, it may very fairly be 
doubted, whether he owed near so much to his rhetorical studies, 
as he himself imagined; or whether, with his elegant and suscepti- 
ble mind, steonplished and enlarged by every species of human 
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learning, he would not have been a more powerful orator, and, 
perhaps, a less confined and more original thinker, had he known 
nothing of the theory of persuasion, or the rules of speaking. 

But it is time that we turn to the work on our table, which, 
coming from a man of high official rank in one of our universities, 
deserved, we considered, to be examined with some attention in 
reference to its subject, as well as its contents. We have given 
our ideas on the nature of the former, and it now remains for us to 
say a few words on the latter. 

Doctor Whately has very judiciously chosen the ground of his 
reasoning, and by that means obviated many of the objections 
which might have been drawn against. this work, from the nature of 
rhetoric itself. Rejecting the foolish idea of making the art em- 
brace every species of science, as some of its old professors did, or 
its even relating to every kind of composition; and yet not con- 
fining its application to persuasive speaking merely, he has guarded 
himself against many of the errors, which either a more extended 
or narrower view of the subject leads to. In treating of argumen- 
tative composition, ‘ generally and exclusively,’ a man like Dr. 
Whately, could hardly fail of doing much in illustration of logical 
science, and his work accordingly is full of valuable observations, 


and philosophical criticism. owever the value of his or any 


previous system may be disputed, in its direct and original purpose, 
every species of inquiry which lays open the human mind to obser- 
vation, or gives a clue to the windings and recesses of its mysteri- 
ous retreats, is intrinsically valuable, and worthy the attention of 
every thinking man. There are several passages in the work which 
might be adduced in proof of the soundness of the author’s judg- 
ment, and of his having given a value to the subject of his work, 
which it does not naturally possess. The following, on'the chances 
against any supposition being true, is a good specimen of his 
style and manner of reasoning. 

‘ And here it may be observed, that though the easiest and most popular 
way of practically refuting the fallacy just mentioned (or, indeed, any 
fallacy) is, by bringing forward a parallel case, where it leads to a manifest 
absurdity, a metaphysical objection may still be urged against many cases 
in which we thus reason from a calculation of chances; an objection not 
likely, indeed, practically to influence any one, but which may afford the 
sophist a triumph over those who are unable to find a solution. If it were 
answered, then, to those who maintain that the universe, which exhibits so 
many marks of design, might be the work of non-intelligent: causes, that 
no one would believe it possible for such a work as the Iliad, e. g. to be 
produced by a fortuitous shaking together of the letters of the alphabet, 
the sophist might challenge us to explain why even this last supposition 
should be regarded as less probable than any other, since the letters of 
which the Iliad is composed, if shaken together at random, must combine 
in some form or other ; and though the chances are millions of millions to 
One against that, or any other determinate order, there are precisely as 
many chances against one as against another, whether more or less regu- 
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lar; and in like-manner, astonished as we should be, and convinced of 
the intervention of artifice, if we saw any one draw out all the cards in a 
pack in regular sequences, it is demonstrable that the chances are not 
more against that order, than against any one determinate order we 
might choose to fix upon. The multitude of the chances, therefore, he 
would say, against any series of events, does not constitute it improbable, 
since the like happens to every one every day ; ¢. g. aman walking through 
London streets on ‘his business, meets, accidentally, hundreds of others 
passing to and fro on their’s; and he would not say at the close of the 
day that any thing improbable had occurred to him; yet it would almost 
baffle calculation to compute the chances against his meeting precisely 
those very persons in the order and at the times and places of his meetin 
each. The paradox thus seemingly established, though few might be 
practically misled by it, many would be at a loss to solve. 

The truth is, that any supposition is justly called improbable, not from 
the number of chances against it, considered independently, but from the 
number of chances against it, compared with those which lie against some 
other supposition. We call the drawing of a prize in the lottery improba- 
ble, though there be but five to one against it, because there are more 
chances of a blank ; on the other hand, if any one were cast on a desert 
island, under circumstances which warranted his believing that the chances 
were a hundred to one against any one’s having been there before him, 
yet if he found on the sand pebbles so arranged as to form the letters of a 
man’s name, he would not only conclude it probable, but absolutely cer- 
tain that some human being had been there, because there would be mil- 
lions of chances against those forms having been produced by the fortuitous 
action of the waves. So also, in the instance above given, any unmeaning 
form into which a number of letters might fall, would not be called impro- 
bable, countless as the chances are against that particular order, because’ 
there are just as many against each one of all other unmeaning forms; 
but if the letters formed a coherent poem, it would then be called incal- 
culably improbable that this form should have been fortuitous, though the 
chances against it remain the very same; because there must be much 
fewer chances against the supposition of its having been the work of 


design. The probability, in short, of any supposition, is estimated from a 
comparison with each of its alternatives.’-—pp. 52—55. 


We could have well spared all the rhetorical, or what may be 
strictly called the scientific parts of the work, for a few such spe- 
cimens of acute reasoning, and we should have been glad had we 
been able to acquit so good a writer of entire freedom from the 
come | and false pretensions of his art. On the whole, however, 
it is as free from what we consider to be blemishes in its compo- 
sition, as could be expected ; and to those who are believers in the 
efficacy of any rules of art, in making either orators or writers, It 
is one of the best and most judicious guides they can choose. Clear 
in its style, and interesting in the many illustrations of intellectual 
phenomena which it contains, there are few books in the present 
day that afford more solid food for the mind: and though we en- 
tirely disagree with Dr. Whately, in the value he sets on his art, 
we can cordially award him the praise of having evinced exten- 
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sive learning, great practical knowledge of human nature, and 
much profound reflection. 

We do not think the study of rhetoric will ever become popular 
in England. Oratory, as an art, has never been practised among 
us; and the national temper and habits of thinking, appear deci- 
dedly opposed to its theoretical cultivation. In the former ages of 
the world, and under different constitutions of society, truth, both 
moral and political, was more worshipped in the abstract than at 
present, and there was, conse uently, a greater and more frequent 
opportunity for the exercise of an artificial eloquence. Since then, 
oratory, as it was said of philosophy, has come down from her 
heights, and forsaken her retreats, to learn the language of com- 
mon life, to domesticate herself in the great household of mankind, 
and draw her topics, her arguments, and her illustrations, from the 
scenes and occurrences of our daily paths. 


—- _—_— 





Art. 1X.—The Clubs of London; with Anecdotes of their Members, 
Sketches of Character, and Conversations. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Colburn. 1828. 


THESE are two very sprightly volumes, on a subject, or rather a 
variety of subjects, which can hardly fail to yield a pleasant hour 
to readers of every degree. Of the numberless coteries which once 
flourished in our vast metropolis, under the designation of clubs, 
few now exist, at least not on the homely, convivial plan, on which 
they were first established. A small comfortable room in a fa- 
vourite tavern, in which good fires, warm dinners, capital port, and 
genial conversation, were to be enjoyed on stated evenings of the 
month, formed, some thirty years ago, an attraction sufficient to 
draw together the best spirits of the time, which rank, or literature, 
or the professional walks of life could afford. Now the system is 
altogether altered. Stately palaces must be built, cellars of wines 
must be purchased, crowds of servants must be engaged, in order 
to afford homeless individuals the opportunity, not of assembling 
together, but of dining separately at miniature tables, and swal- 
lowing from baby decanters their little modicum of Madeira or 
claret. Interchange of thought, there is none; the man who would 
venture to tell an anecdote aloud, would be avoided as a nuisance ; 
and though newspapers, and new books in abundance, furnish ample 
materials for political remark, and literary criticism, politics and 
criticism are both condemned by rule, and proscribed in practice. 

In this situation of things, it is a great treat for those who were 
members of the ‘‘ olden clubs,” to be reminded of the characters 
whom they met, and of the many bright hours which they spent in 
those delightful circles. To the colder and more formal generations 
which have since risen upon their ruins, it may be instructive to 
learn how such things were managed in the last century. 
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‘ There was the Kit-Kat, where heroes and patriots, the pride and glo 
of the realm, soothed their grave and dignified cares, in easy, tranquil 
communion, within the ‘“‘ warm precincts” of a tavern-parlour. When 
that club lost its snugness, as it did when it became a mere political asso- 
ciation, it soon expired.—Then flourished also the Scriblerus-club, where 
Swift, Harley, Arbuthnot, Pope, Gay, and Craggs the younger, mingled 
in nightly converse. 

‘ Nearer to our own days, was the club originally held at the Essex- 
head, where the genius of Samuel Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
Windham, and Fox, threw out its milder—its evening radiance, over their 
easy and unrestrained communications of heart and intellect. Noctes 
coeneque Deorum! ‘The conversation in this delightful society was always 
unforced and natural, and ran smoothly and gently along, touching upon ° 
every topic that occurred, like Shakspeare’s current, “ giving a kiss to 
every stone it overtaketh in its pilgrimage.” Even Johnson’s growl was 
softened into something that resembled amenity; and if you examine 
closely the composition of that club, you will see the felicity of its con- 
texture; and how cunningly its tints were disposed and varied through 
their several shades and gradations, from the rich and gorgeous glow of 
such minds as Burke’s, to the chastised wit and unambitious pleasantry of 
Topham Beauclerck, the lettered ease and good sense of Bennet Langton, 
and then to the excellent individuals, who, though of humbler pretensions, 
were not stocks or stones, but of shrewd, sterling, understandings; and 
whose remarks were always listened to with respect and attention. It has 
been asserted that there was seldom any set discussion amongst them; for, 
the easy copiousness and discursive range of Burke’s conversation brought 
together so many hints and allusions, as to create a perpetual variety and 
alternation of discourse. This, indeed, was Burke’s theory of conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ the perfection of which,” he once remarked, “ was, not to play a 
regular sonata, but, like the Eolian harp, to await the inspiration of the 
‘ passing breeze.’” ’—-vol. i. pp. 10—12. 

It is remarkable, that the various attempts which have been 
recently made to establish literary clubs in the metropolis, have 
totally failed. Our author is puzzled to account for this fact, and 
imagines, that it is chiefly to be attributed to the desire which 
authors have to husband all their good thoughts for their next ma- 
gazine article, a new novel, or long promised treatise on political 
economy. This is but a poor solution of the enigma. The true 
cause of the privacy which men of letters in these days prefer to 
club meetings, seems to arise from the very great number of those 
who think themselves authorised to assume that title. Those who 
shine, or have shone; in the higher departments of literature, are 
reluctant to be confounded with the mass of wretched pretenders, 
with whom the town abounds. Every tradesman’s clerk who has 
succeeded in getting an extravagant tale, or a few limping verses 
inserted in a magazine, thinks himself equal to Sir W. Scott, or 
Thomas Moore, and if he happen to be thrown into their com- 
pany, he would undoubtedly use as little ceremony in addressing 
them, as Leigh Hunt adopted, when he “‘ my deared,” Lord Byron. 
Another cause is, that the higher race of intellectual men are now 
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deemed fair game for all that tribe of writers, who live by furnish- 
ing to periodical works, sketches of society, and anecdotes of 
distinguished persons. Their figures, their countenances, their 
dresses, their manners, their very words, are all noted down; their 
little jest is magnified into an anecdote ; their careless remark is 

ut forth to the world with as much solemnity of phrase, as if it 

ad been maturely elaborated. Such men are safe nowhere but at 
home, within the sanctuary of their own fire-sides, and even this we 
have seen sometimes violated by self-styled literati, in the most 
indelicate manner. 

We know not, but that the author of the work before us, has in 
some measure rendered himself liable to this charge, for in days of 
which he treats, the club-room was as sacred asa private parlour. 
But to do him justice, he dwells much more upon details connected 
with the dead than the living, and of such details he has preserved, 
or rather, perhaps, compiled from other sources, some of the most 
characteristic that has yet appeared. 

His history of ‘ fighting Fitzgerald,” as he was commonly called 
in his time, is a most extraordinary piece of biography, and we 
have no doubt that it is correct in all its essential particulars. It 
comes legitimately within the compass of the work, as that unfor- 
tunate madman literally forced himself into some of the clubs of 
London. As much, however, cannot be said for the greater part 
of the first volume, which is composed of anecdotes and sketches 
of persons who never had the slightest connexion with any of those 
institutions. For instance, what have the chapters about the Irish 
peasantry to do with the clubs of London? What the Brighton 
oddity ? Or Delpini, the clown of Covent-garden? Nothing what- 
ever, that we know of ; and yet the story of the stage-fright which 
occurred to the latter is so amusing, that we cannot withhold it 
from the reader. 


‘Many anecdotes are told of this celebrated master of posture and 
grimace, but none exhibit his eccentricity and selfishness (a combination, 
by the by, generally found in the characters of too many foreign artistes 
of the Theatre and Opera) in a more ludicrous point of view than the fol- 
lowing, which was one evening related at Brookes’s by Mr. Sheridan, 
when the Prince and Duke of York, who knew Delpini well, were present. 

‘ It should be premised, that several members of the Royal Family, and 
particularly the Prince of Wales, had pressed Sheridan to procure the in- 
sertion of Delpini’s name in the books of the Theatrical Fund, in order 
to secure a provision for his old age. Mr. Sheridan did all in his power 
to promote the object in question ; but one grand difficulty was started in 
the course of the negociation, which even his influence could not well re- 
move :---this was, that as Mr. Delpini was merely a clown, he could not be 
admitted ; for, the laws of the society forbade relief to any but such as 
Were accustomed to speak on the stage. A remedy, however, was at length 
suggested, viz.: that a few words should be written in the forthcoming 
pantomime, for Delpini to repeat; and thus he was to rank among the 
Garricks and the Kembles of the day. 
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‘ 'The words in question were only three in number; and they were to 
be uttered by Delpini in the character of a Magician, at the instant that 
Harlequin and Columbine were in the act of embracing: they were— 
** Pluck them asunder !” 

‘ Big with the expectation of his pension, but more so with the impor- 
tance of his new character, Delpini repeated the above short sentence on 
every occasion, for several weeks, and with every possible variety of accent 
and intonation. There was not a performer in the Theatre whom he did 
not a piy to, to hear him rehearse his part; so that, at length, every one 
voted him a complete bore. 

‘ The gentleman whose applause he was most anxious of obtaining was 
Mr. Kemble; and, whenever he met him behind the scenes, in the pas- 
sages, or in the Green-room, he caught hold of him by the arm or bya 
button, and held him fast, until he had repeated the zmportant words with 
suitable gesture and action. One night, as Kemble was standing beside 
the wing, helmeted and buskined as Coriolanus, and, with truncheon in 
hand, preparing to lead the Volsci forth to battle, Delpini made his ap- 
pearance, and thus addressed the Roman hero: 

‘** Mistare Kembel, I am ver glad I av found you, Sare: you sal see 
me rehearsal my part.” 

‘* Not now,” answered Kemble, ‘it is impossible, Mr. Delpini; do 
you not see that I am just going on the stage ?” 

‘<< But,” persisted the grimacier, “I sal not detain you, Sare, un 
moment ; you sal see dat I prononce mon charactere, proprement; vith 
de propere emphasis on de last voard.” 

** Well, well!” replied Kemble, pettishly; ‘‘ begin, begin :—I must 
go on the stage directly.” 

‘*<T sal not detain you, Sare,” returned Delpini, as he leaned on his 
right leg, and threw out his arm at an angle of forty-five degrees. Then, 
infusing into his countenance all the imitative rage which it was capable 
of expressing, he bellowed out, ‘‘ Plock dem assondere !” 

‘ Poor Kemble, the muscles of whose face had been screwed up to the 
most heroic pitch, felt his risible chord so tickled by Delpini’s Indicrous 
pronunciation and manner, that, at that instant receiving his cue of entrance, 
he was forced to turn his head aside from the audience, for nearly a minute, 
before he could address his troops without laughing. 

‘At length, the awful, important, and ominous night arrived when Mr. 
Delpini was to make his debut as a speaking actor. To those who are 
acquainted with the nature of what is, among theatrical people, termed 
stage fright, the writer need not state, that, however perfectly a young 
actor may be able to repeat his part by rote, in his own apartment, or at 
rehearsal; there’ is a something, when he comes before the audience, in 
all the blaze of dazzling light reflected upon his person, that strikes him 
with terror, binds up his tongue, deprives him of memory, scatters his 
senses, and roots him to the spot, as if he were in a state of fascination: 
or, to speak in theatrical terms, “ he is stuck fast.” 

‘ Such was the case with poor Delpini: he had repeated his little part 
until he had almost forgotten it, for it had left no impression upon his 
mind ; and his extreme anxiety destroyed even the little chance there was 
of his recollecting it in the time of need. He had spoken the words at 
least ten thousand times ; he had repeated them sitting, standing, walking, 
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lying; he had rehearsed them to all sorts of persons, and on all occasions, 
both at home and abroad ; he had given them every variety of form, accent, 
and emphasis, of which they were capable—but, when the hour of trial 
came, he was found wanting. 

‘The performers had crowded around, all anxious for his success, and 
all ready to prompt him ; but, as Solomon says, ‘ in the multitude of ad- 
visers the council faileth,” so it turned out on the present occasion. Co- 
lumbine had flown to her faithful lover, and locked him in her fast embrace: 
the magician’s wand was raised aloft to command their separation ; but— 
no words accompanied the action. Delpini was stuck fast! Voices from 
every side cried out, ‘* Now, Delpini, now’s your time !—fire away, my 
hearty !—speak, man!—why don't you speak?” But the magician was, 
himself, in a state of enchantment ;—he was immoveable;—until the 
prompter’s voice was heard above the rest, saying, ‘“* Pluck them asunder!” 
These words shot across his brain like a flash of lightning; he recovered 
from his trance, and repeating his action with the wand, he roared out 
“¢ MassonDERE—plock et !” 

‘ This ludicrous termination of his arduous labours made the theatre 
echo with laughter, both behind and before the curtain; and poor Delpini 
retired behind the scenes, in a state of the most complete discomfiture. 
Being a little recovered, however, he said to several of the performers who 
came up to condole with him, their sides shaking with laughter, ‘‘ Nevere 
mind, ladies and gentlemens: dose may laugh dat lose; I av win, and sal 


laugh to myself.—I av gain de pension, by Gar! and I care noting at all 
for nobody.” ’— vol. i., pp. 80-—8&6. 


One of the most celebrated of the old London clubs, which yet 
lingers in existence, is ‘‘ The Beef-steak Club.” It was founded 
in 1725, by Rich, of Covent-garden, of pantomimic celebrity. He 
patd great attention to the mechanism by which the metamor- 
phoses of the entertainment were produced, and, in order to have 
them executed with the greatest precision, he usually painted in 
paste-board the changes which were afterwards exhibited on the 
stage. His room in the theatre was much frequented by noble 
and other loungers, while he was thus employed. 


‘ Every one seemed anxious to be admitted, to see him at his interesting 
labours. Amongst these were several men of rank and wit; for Rich’s 
colloquial oddities were much relished. The celebrated Lord Peterborough, 
then somewhat advanced in years, Hogarth, Sir James Thornhill, &c. &c. 
were of the number. At these visits, he never intermitted his labours, 
nor his strain of facetious remark. Upon one occasion, accident having 
detained the earl’s coach later than usual, he found Rich’s chit-chat so 
agreeable, that he was quite unconscious that it was two in the afternoon ; 
when he observed the man of pantomime spreading a cloth, then coaxing 
his fire into a clear culinary flame, and proceeding with great gravity to 
cook his own beef-steak on his own gridiron. The steak sent up a most 
inviting incense, and my lord could not resist Rich’s invitation to partake 
of it. A further supply was sent for; and a bottle or two of excellent 
wine from a neighbouring tavern, prolonged their discourse to a late hour. 
But so delighted was the old peer with his entertainment, that, on going © 
away, he proposed renewing it at the same place and hour on the Satur- 
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day following. He was punctual to his engagement, and brought with 
him three or four friends, ‘* men of wit and pleasure about town,” as Mr, 
Bayes would call them: and so truly festive was the meeting, that it was 
proposed that a Saturday’s club should be held there, whilst the town 
remained full. 

‘ A» sumptuary law, even at this early period of the society, restricted 


the bill of fare to beef-steaks, and the beverage to port wine and punch,’— 
pp. 10—11. 


‘ Of the earliest members of this club, no one,’ says our author, 
‘ was more distinguished for the brilliancy of his parts, and for the 
variety and sweetness of his conversation, than Sir Peere Williams.’ 
He had given several proofs of great parliamentary talents. He 
fell, while yet a youth, at the siege of Belleisle, whither he had 
=~ as a volunteer, in consequence of a hopeless attachment. 

ord Sandwich, Wilkes, Bonnel Thornton, Arthur Murphy, 
Churchill, and Tickell, were all members of the club, and they were 


succeeded by the present king, then prince of Wales, the late duke 
of Norfolk, one of its most celebrated members, Charles Morris, 
and others, ‘ the delecta Danaum, the pride and flower of modern 


London.’ Our author gives the following account of one of the 
club meetings, about the year 1799 :— 


‘ I do not recollect all who were present on that day, but I remarked 
particularly John Kemble, Cobb of the India House, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, Sir John Cox Hippisley, Charles Morris, Ferguson 
of Aberdeen, and his Grace of Norfolk. This nobleman took the chair 
when the cloth was removed. It is a place of dignity, elevated some steps 
above the table, and decorated with the various insignia of the society; 
amongst which was suspended the identical small cocked hat in which 
Garrick used to play the part of Ranger. As soon as the clock strikes 
five, a curtain draws up, discovering the kitchen, in which the cooks are 
dimly seen plying their several offices, through a sort of grating, with this 
appropriate motto from Macbeth inscribed over it :— 


‘ “Ty IT WERE DONE, WHEN TIS DONE, THEN TWERE WELL 
IT WERE DONE QUICKLY.” 


‘ But the steaks themselves ;—they were of the highest order, and I can 
never forget the good will with which they were devoured. In this respect 
no one surpassed the Duke of Norfolk. He was totus in illis. Eyes, 
hands, mouth, were all intensely exercised; not a faculty played the de- 
serter. His appetite literally grew by what it fed on. Two or three suc- 
ceeding steaks, fragrant from the gridiron, rapidly vanished. In my 
simplicity, I thought that his labours were over. I was deceived, for I 
observed him rubbing a clean plate with a shalot, to prepare it for the 
reception of another. 

‘ A pause of ten minutes ensued, and his Grace rested upon his knife 
and fork; but it was only a pause, and I found that there was a good 
reason for it. Like the epic, a rump of beef has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. The palate of an experienced beef-steaker can discern all its 
progressive varieties, from the first cut to the last; and he is a mere tyro 
at the business, who does not know, that towards the middle there lurks 
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a fifth essence, the perfect ideal of tenderness and flavour. Epicurism 
itself, in its fanciful combinations of culinary excellence, never dreamed of 
any thing surpassing it. For this cut, the Duke had wisely tarried, and 
for this he re-collected his forces. At last he desisted, but more I thought 
from fatigue than satiety; dassatus, non satiatus. 1 need not hint, that 
powerful irrigations of port encouraged and relieved at intervals the organs 
engaged in this severe duty.’—vol. ii., pp. 27—29, 

‘ Charles Morris, the bard of the Club, sung one or two excellent songs, 
of his own composition, the very essence of convivial mirth and fancy ; 
and, at nine o'clock, the Duke of Norfolk quitted the chair, and Sir John 
Hippisley was called to that unenviable dignity. Poor man, he had a 
terrible time of it. A storm of “ arrowy sleet and iron shower” whistled 
from all points in his ears. All the rules of civilized warfare seemed to 
have been suspended; even the new members tried their first timid essays 
upon the Baronet. It consoled me, however, to hear that no man was 
more prompt to attack others than Sir John. He was evidently discon- 
certed, but he sustained it with great patience.’—vol. ii., pp. 31, 32. 


The club at present holds its meetings in a room prepared for it 
at Mr. Arnold’s theatre. We must present it to the reader in its 
modern shape :— 3 


‘It has, no doubt, somewhat declined from the era when Wilkes, Lord 
Sandwich, Thornton, the elder Colman, Leonidas Glover, and Churchill, 
assembled at its board. But even at that Augustan period, its present 
character was quaintly. sketched by Tom Warton, who travelled from 
Oxford merely to pass one day there. That best-natured and drollest of 
beings, being asked how he liked it, replied, ‘‘ Very much, my boys! 
You are all to my mind. I know not how to describe you, but you seem 
to belong to the tribe of the O: 801 xape adaupo: (Hoi don’t care adammoi).” 
The don’t-care-a-d—n feeling still exists unquenchably among us; a 
freedom which, by mutual convention, is permitted to press closely on the 
limits of good breeding, but never to over-leap them.’—vol. ii., pp. 39, 40. 

‘I wish that I could worthily commemorate an illustrious member of 
the Sublime Society, then most assiduous in his attendance. But let me 
not injure the likeness, by colours too faint, and a pencil too timid to 
pourtray him; else I might endeavour to sketch the kind, the benevolent, 
and unaffected virtues of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. And 
why should I echo that “‘ whereof all England rings from side to side ?” 
No man enters more cordially into the humour of the Club, the equality 
of its spirit, or its sharp but innocent encounters. Nor do I believe, that 
what is due to him as a prince and a gentleman, was ever overlooked in 
that Club, even in the most unrestrained moment of mirth. On his part, 
80 true, so inbred is his own sense of dignity, that never by a look, or a 
supercilious retiring within himself, did he check the current of its honest 
gladness ; but on the contrary, he gave it fresh life and saliency as it ran 
murmuring by him.’—vol. il., pp. 44, 45. 

_ ne must add the sketch of another distinguished member of 

e club. 

‘ There reigns in the Beef-Steaks, as [ have hinted already, a brother- 


hood, a sentiment of equality. How you would laugh to see the junior 
member emerging from the cellar, with half-a-dozen bottles in a basket! I 
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have seen Broughain employed in this honourable diplomacy, and exe- 
cuting it with the correctness of a butler. The Duke of Leinster, in his 
turn, took the same duty. With regard to Brougham, at first sight you 
would not set him down as having a natural and prompt alacrity for the 
style of humour that prevails amongst us. But Brougham is an excellent 
member, and it is a remarkable instance of the peculiar influences of this 
peculiar Society on the human character. We took him just as the 
schools of philosophy, the bar, the senate had made him. Literary, 
forensic, and parliamentary habits are most intractable materials, you will 
say, to make a member of the Beef-Steaks. Yet no man has imbibed 


more of its spirit, and he enters into its occasional gladiatorship with the 
greatest glee.’—vol. ii., pp. 51, 52. 


The only other club of importance, of which our author gives 
any account, is that called ‘‘The King of Clubs.” Though fre- 
quented for some time by several of the most eminent men, still 
living, and of others recently deceased, it seems, upon the whole, 
to have been a dull affair. The truth is, that these meetings have 
gone out of fashion, and if any thing could tend to raise them, it 
would only be such a pleasant history of their proceedings and 
members, as that which we have now sufficiently introduced 
to the reader. It is the work, we are told, of a Mr. Marsh; 


and, it must be owned, that he has evinced in every page of 


it, a spirit of humour and conviviality, and a talent for club 


gossip, which peculiarly enabled him to do justice to his light and 
laughing theme. 





Art. X.—Refutation des Accusations injurieuses hasardées par son 
Altesse Sérénissime le Duc Regnant de Brunswick contre son auguste 
Tuteur et contre les Personnes chargées de l Administration de ses 
Etats et de l’ Education du Duc durant sa Minorité. (Not published.) 


Arter the heroic death of the late reigning Duke William, of 
Brunswick, at the battle of Quatre Bras, in June, 1815, his Ma- 
jesty, the king of Great Britain, found himself invested with the 
guardianship of his two sons, the Prince Charles, the present sove- 
reign of Brunswick, and his brother, the Prince Wiliam. The 
guardianship legally devolved on his Majesty, not only as being 
the nearest relation by the father’s side (agnatus), but also by the 
tenor of the duke’s will, and of instructions given to his privy 
council, in setting out for the war, in May, 1815. By a codicil of 
5th May, 1813, the late duke appointed the earl of Liverpool, Mr. 
Canning, and his excellency the Count Miinster, his trustees, and 
expressed a wish that the last-named nobleman would more espe- 
cially take upon himself the care of his affairs in Germany. In 
compliance with this wish, among other motives, his Majesty (then 
(Prince Regent) was induced, instead of placing the management 
of the guardianship of the duke and the regency of the duchy 
under the government of Hanover, to establish a direct communi- 
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cation between the privy council of Brunswick and Count Miinster, 
as Hanoverian cabinet minister in England, near the person of his 
Majesty. The administration of Brunswick was composed, at the 
death of the duke, of two able and respectable privy councillors, M. 
de Schmidt-Phiseldeck and M.de Schleinitz ; and, at the instance of 
these gentlemen, a nobleman of distinction (the Count de Schulen- 
burg-Wolfsburg) was, on the duke’s decease, named minister of 
state, for the purpose of occupying, with appropriate dignity and 
responsibility, the post of ostensible minister during the period of 
minority. On his death, in 1818, this nobleman was succeeded, as 
first minister of state, by the Count d’Alvensleben. Under the 
direction of this council, and the constant and disinterested super- 
intendence of the Count Minster, guided by the paternal cares of 
his Majesty, the tutelary government of Brunswick proceeded till 
the period when the Duke acceded to the iY ie = 
At the death of their father, the princes were in their tenth and 
eleventh years. At a very early period the Duke Charles displayed 
impatience of the advice and control of the governors appointed by 
his royal guardian, and directed his thoughts to accelerating the 
full enjoyment of his sovereign rights. In Brunswick, also, it 
became naturally a question of interest when the young sovereign 
was to reign ; and his Serene Highness was not without insidious 
advisers, who concurred with his own inclinations, in suggesting to 
him, that, according to the family laws of the House of Brunswick, 
his minority must cease at the early age of eighteen. While the 
duke’s disposition, and the advice of ill-chosen counsellors thus 
urged him to claim the earliest possible moment for commencing 
his reign, the unsatisfactory progress of his education, and the 
unpromising indications of his own character, were such as to 
occasion serious doubts in those interested in his welfare, whether, 
consistently with the safety of the duchy and its subjects, the 
reins of government could securely be entrusted to his serene high- 
hess, at a period of life so immature and so inexperienced. After 
uuch deliberation, and after taking the advice of his august allies, 
the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, in the manner 
which will appear presently, the Duke’s royal guardian determined 
to resign to him the government, on his completion of his nine- 
teenth year; and accordingly, on the 30th October, 1823, when 
that period arrived, the Duke entered on the full exercise of his 
sovereignty. It soon became but too evident that his Serene High- 
hess’s eagerness for independence was induced by no desire per- 
sonally to discharge the arduous duties of a sovereign. The 
government for some little time continued in the same train as 
during the regency. The Count Alvensleben and M. de Schmidt 
aving expressed opinions adverse to the Duke’s claim to reign at 
the age of eighteen, foresaw that his highness’s disposition would 
render it difficult for them to remain long in his service with 
advantage. The former accordingly retired—while the latter 
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respectable minister, being without private fortune, consented, at 
the instance of his Majesty, to remain at the head of the affairs of 
the duchy, on his Majesty’s promising to receive him into the 
service of Hanover, in case he found he could no longer remain in 
that of the Duke. His Serene Highness, after his accession, was 
absent for long periods from Brunswick ; he spent some time in 
England, during which he uttered no open complaints as to the 
regenc of his Majesty. 

n June, 1826, M. de Schmidt, finding that, according to his 
anticipations, the Duke’s conduct rendered it impossible for him 
any longer to retain his post as minister, applied to his Majesty to 
receive him into his service, and demanded his dismissal of the 
Duke; at the same time, frankly stating the promise he had 
received from the King of Great Britain. The Duke, doubtless, 
considering that his retirement would convey to the world a cen- 
sure on his Serene Highness’s government, manifested the highest 
displeasure at this minister’s proposal; he deprived him of three- 
fifths of his emoluments, and called on him to render an account 
of his administration. M.de Schmidt’s accounts and reports had, 
as will presently be seen, been rendered in detail on the Duke’s 
accession, and no ground of accusation or suspicion could be found 
against this gentleman. The government of Brunswick then made 
the extraordinary demand to that of Hanover, that M. de Schmidt 
should not be received into the Hanoverian service; while the 
latter government could discover no ground for retracting a pro- 
mise, made solely to induce a useful minister to devote himself, 

ainst his inclination and his interest, to the service of the Duke. 
These proceedings of his Serene Highness excited much attention 
in Germany. The court of Austria was called upon to use its 
amicable offices to induce the Duke to desist from conduct dero- 
gatory to his character and rank. The Duke’s irritation was 
increased. M.de Schmidt, at the instance of his friends, con- 
sulted his safety in repairing to Hanover; and the manner in 
which the Duke subsequently persecuted his family and himself, 
evinced the necessity for the step. A commission, composed for 
the purpose, and headed by Mr. Hurlebuch, was named, to try 
him, and an officer, despatched to Hanover, summoned him to 
appear. | 
is Majesty, seeing this worthy servant of state thus persecuted, 
deemed it incumbent on him no longer to delay according him his 
royal protection, and receiving him at Hanover. This just pro- 
ceeding exasperated the Duke beyond all bounds. His Serene 
Highness had the indiscretion and the cruelty to issue a warrant 
for M. de Schmidt’s arrest, calling on all foreign authorities to 
give effect to it, and adding to the document a steck-brief, hand- 
bill, or description of M.de Schmidt’s person, according to the 
form used in proceeding against criminals charged on undoubted 
suspicion of atrocious crimes, but never resorted to against the 
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meanest individual whose domicile is known. The government of 
Brunswick, though informed officially of his Majesty’s protection 
of M. de Schmidt, had the hardihood to apply to the government 
of Hanover to insert this mandate and sioatinsiile in the Hanover 
journals—an application, of course, refused at Hanover, as it was 
at Hamburg, at Cassel, and in other states. By mere inadvertence 
it found admission into the gazette at Berlin. The King of 
Prussia, on rang, it, ordered his Minister of the Interior imme- 
diately to publish a formal disavowal of the insertion, and by 
commanding the police to abstain from similar publications against 
M. de Schmidt, ‘ since he was known at Berlin for a respectable 
man,’ conveyed the severest rebuke on the unwarranted persecu- 
tions of the Duke of Brunswick. M. de Schmidt being thus 
placed beyond the reach of the Duke’s vengeance, his Serene 
Highness dared to give vent to his resentment in a solemn act of 
state (dated the 10th of May, 1827), impeaching the measures of 
the tutelary.government of his Majesty, and declaring the pro- 
longation of that government beyond the periods of the Duke’s 
attaining eighteen as illegal. 

The appearance of this ill-advised edict, especially when con- 
nected with the previous and accompanying conduct of the Duke, 
could not but excite the highest displeasure in his Majesty, and 
the just indignation of the sovereigns of Germany. On the 9th 
of June, 1827, his Majesty’s Hanoverian government, in conse- 
quence, published a notice, in which it was stated that ‘ with 
respect to this duration of his guardianship, his Majesty was 
guided by the deliberate advice of the first officers of state and 
experienced officers of Brunswick, and acted in perfect unison with 
the courts of Austria and Prussia, whose friendly advices his 
Majesty requested on the subject; and that his Majesty would 
reserve to himself to take such steps with regard to the above 
proclamation as his dignity demanded.’ 

His Serene Highness soon afterwards assumed the character of 
an author, and put forth a pamphlet on the subject of his griev- 
ances, which he transmitted to the various courts on the continent, 
and to Princes of the blood, and other distinguished individuals 
in England, accompanied, in some instances, by notes, containing 
personal attacks on the Count Miinster, and the other persons 
officially acting under the tutelar government of his Majesty. 
The perspicuous and curious document at the head of this article, 
is drawn up by bis excellency the Count Munster, in refutation of 
the slanders levelled at himself, and even affecting the personal 
arrangements made by his royal master, in his capacity of guar- 
dian. The quarter from which this little work is entrusted to us, 
leaves no question as to the accuracy of its details and the authen- 
icity of its singular contents. 

Ist. The first charge put forth by the Duke against the King’s 
government, is no less than that of wilfully misconducting his 
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education. The Duke complains loudly of ‘ being kept by careful 
management in a state of juvenile inexperience,’ and says— 


‘In examining the conduct of privy counsellor Schmidt Phiseldeck, 
the physical and moral education of his Serene Highness deserves espe- 
cial attention, and in this M. de Schmidt, in concert with the Count 
Minster, must be looked on as the acting principle. It is unfortunatel 
too well known with what little consideration and how unworthily his 
Serene Highness was treated by his tutor Eigner, and at a later period by 
M. de Linsingen, and how much the course they followed was in contra- 
diction to all that was requisite for the moral and liberal education of a 
future sovereign. His Serene Highness had a thousand opportunities of 
feeling how desirous these gentlemen were to intimidate him, according 
to their instructions, to thwart ~very wish, and destroy every sign of spirit, 
with a view of making his Highness a willing prisoner for the remainder 
of his life, and preparing him to be treated as a mere machine. It seems 
as difficult to credit, as it is undoubtedly true, that these tormentors would 
scarcely allow his Serene Highness to go two steps from one room to 
another, or into the garden, without leave, until his eighteenth year ; that 
his Highness dared not eat, read, or employ himself in any way without 
their especial permission; and that undeserved mortifications and re- 
proaches began in the morning and ended only with the night—not an 
interval being allowed of rest and comfort.’ 


Into the details of the Duke’s perpetual misunderstandings with 
his governors, which occasioned more than one change of most 
approved and respectable individuals, and created difficulties in 
fathig gentlemen of character to supply the vacancy, the Count 

iinster, notwithstanding the provocations received from the 
Duke, abstains, with a becoming delicacy, to enter. But the 
statements and documents which he puts forth, abundantly evince 
the anxious care with which his Majesty and his servants selected 
the individuals appointed, and watched from first to last, over the 
plan and course of the education of the illustrious wards. At 
the death of the Duke’s father, in June, 1815, the governors ap- 
pointed by him naturally were left to remain with the young 
princes; and only a few months after the Duke’s decease, his 
Majesty, with a wise and affectionate care, accomplished the de- 
sirable object of providing a domestic home for the princes, by 
engaging their aunt, the hereditary Princess of Brunswick (a 
widow, and Princess of Orange by birth), to quit Holland and 
settle at Brunswick. 

In 1819, the respectable clergyman of the church of England 
who had conducted the princes’ education, retired, and it became 
important to appoint, as their governor, some gentleman of intelli- 
gence and knowledge of the world, who might form their character 
and manners. His Majesty’s choice, after mature consideration, 
fell on M. le Baron de Linsingen, a gentleman who had filled im- 
portant diplomatic offices, and was well known for his respectable 
character and amiable qualities. As the princes advanced in years 
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it was deemed desirable to remove them from Brunswick, where 
they saw, in all around them, their future subjects and dependents 
—and his Majesty determined on their residing for some time at 
Lausanne. The attentions with which their serene highnesses were 
received in that country are known to all travellers who visited it 
during their stay, while many had opportunities of observing the 
care and vigilant attention with which their education was directed 
by the governors and tutors attending them. The reports of M. 
de Linsingen on the progress of his pupils were not such as to 
satisfy the inquiries of their royal guardian. The Duke Charles 
appears to have neglected his studies, to have profited little by 
opportunities of improvement, and to have shown dispositions as 
to the choice of his associates not suitable to his name and rank. 
These unpromising symptoms called forth from his Majesty the 
most affectionate admonitions ; but without the effect which might 
have been hoped on the mind of the Duke Charles. M. de Lin- 
singen’s keen disappointment at the ill success of his assiduous 
exertions for the Duke’s improvement, occasioned an illness which 
even endangered his life; and his Majesty perceiving, from the 
complaints received alike from his wards and their governors, that 
it was necessary to release the former from a task which appeared 
unavailing and hopeless, appointed Colonel Baron de Dornberg to 
supply his place. 1 

Previously to his Serene Highness’s proceeding, according to his 
Majesty’s next arrangement, to Vienna, his Majesty had specially 
claimed the protection and good offices of the Emperor of Austria 
for his nephew ; and from a letter from the Prince Metternich to 
the Count Minster, in August, 1822, it appears with what zeal the 
Emperor and his prime minister exerted themselves to render the 
abode of the Duke in his capital at once profitable and agreeable. 
At the request of the King, the Emperor selected an officer of merit 
and of unquestionable morals, to attend personally on his Serene 
Highness, and do the honours of the city. 

After a series of conduct, exhibiting such watchful interest and 
affectionate superintendence, on the part of his Majesty and of 
those whom he employed, we confess we ure at a loss to know how 
care, and zeal, and paternal affection, could have been displayed in 
such a manner as to produce their appropriate and natural impres- 
sions on the feelings of his Serene Highness. 

2d. But the principal ground of the Duke’s objurgations was 
the prolongation of the tutelary government till he attained the 
age of nineteen years. In his pamphlet his Serene Highness says, 

‘ The Duke had indeed been informed, from his earliest youth, that, 
according to a fundamental law of the country, he should be of age on 
the completion of his eighteenth year. By what right then could so sudden 


and unexpected a change be made? The answer is easy—only by the 
right of the stronger.’ : 


We should have before observed that his Majesty ‘ had ordered a mi- 
nute inquiry into the question at what time, according to the laws and 
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compacts of the family, his Serene Highness ought to be considered 
of age.’ The result of that inquiry is now before us, in a learned 
German note on the subject, by the Count Alvensleben; and in 


the observations of a celebrated German diplomatist, in the ap- 


ndix to the Count Miinster’s ‘ Refutation,’ both which curioys 
istorical, and juridical investigations, as well as his father’s testa. 
mentary dispositions, were shown and explained to the Duke during 
his minority ; and we confess that it appears to us—lst, that 
although there are early instances of the Dukes, under special and 
peculiar circumstances, entering on the throne at the age of 
eighteen, and though that age is mentioned in the questionable 
clause in a document of 1535, as the age when the princes might 
confirm that treaty, still that the more modern, more numerous, 
more authoritative, and more applicable instances show, that a 
later period (though not one definitely fixed) was considered in the 
family as the proper period of life for the princes being admitted 
to the succession. And, 2d, that, however the question might 
stand, independently of express testamentary provisions, it appears 
pre-eminently clear, that it has always been considered competent 
to the Dukes, to make provision by will as to the duration of the 
minority of their sons. The Duke of Brunswick, indeed, obviousl 
felt the necessity of proving his claims to be consistent with the 
terms of his father’s testamentary acts; and, accordingly, after 
charging the Count Alvensleben with sending him an extract, 
keeping back the important passages of the will, he proceeds— 


‘ His Serene Highness at length, after repeated and pressing applica- 
tions, obtained an extract from the will, which could be made some use of, 
from which he learnt that Duke Frederick William had fixed the comple- 
tion of the education of the future sovereign from his sixteenth to his 
twentieth year. From the consciousness which his Serene Highness felt of 
his powers, all the pains taken having failed to suppress them, he might 
reasonably have considered himself as of age at sixteen years, conformably 
to his father’s will. His Serene Highness, however, with no small self- 
command, formed the resolution of looking upon his eighteenth year as 
the period of his majority, being not only the medium between the periods 
specified in the will, but also in accordance with what had been represented 
to him as the law of Brunswick.’ 


The testamentary dispositions of the Duke’s father on this point 
are as follows:—By a will, in German, dated the 5th of May, 
1813, the Duke provided— 


‘ If political circumstances permit that my children, in order to termi- 
nate their first education, in respect to which I speak of their attaining 
their sixteenth to their twentieth years, can be established in Germany, I 
desire that they shall be sent thither, in order that they may learn to know 
the manners, usages, and laws of their native country, as well as their 
rights as princes, in order that they may terminate their education under 
the exclusive snperintendence of my mother-in-law, the Dowager Margra- 
vine of Baden.’ * 


eee 
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* The original is in German. 
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Though the terms of this disposition are far from being unam- 
biguous, yet the construction of the Duke, that they rendered him 
de jure of age at sixteen, or even at eighteen, seems to be utterl 
irreconcileable with their spirit and meaning. It is difficult to 
understand how his Highness was to be reigning over his duchy of 
Brunswick and principality of Blankenburg, at a time when his 
father had directed he should be under the “ exclusive superin- 
tendence” of his illustrious grandmother. The Duke, at the end 
of his will, provided, that if he changed its dispositions by any 

aper under his signature, it should be considered as incorporated 
in the will. When the face of political affairs was changed in 
Germany, and the Duke was leaving England to take possession of 
his hereditary states, he signed, on the 2d of November, 1813, on 
setting out from London, the following document : 


‘ Being about to depart from England, I have given, granted, and dis- 
posed of unto his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the custody and tuition 
of my two sons Charles and William, and the management of their lands 
and personal estates for and during such time J shall remain absent from 
England, in case my two sons shall so long remain under the age of twenty- 
one years, entreating his R. H.’s attention to such recommendations as 
I have already made or may hereafter make.’ 


Though this paper appears to have been signed rather with re- 
ference to a probable absence of some time from England, than 
strictly as a testamentary disposition, providing for the guardian- 
ship of the Duke’s sons in the event of his death, yet it shows his 
clear intention that, in case of long absence, his sons should only 
be considered as major at twenty-one ; and it, at the same time, 
confirms his previous disposition, one of which, we have seen, ex- 
tending the period of their education to the age of twenty. As 
the paper was also signed after the enemy had, in fact, evacuated 
the Duke’s principality, and as it mentions ‘lands,’ of which the 
princes possessed none in England, it is clear that his Serene High- 
ness had in contemplation the possessions in Germany, to which 
the princes were, or might become, entitled. On the whole, it ap- 
pears to us, therefore, that the two papers amount to an implied 
declaration of the Duke’s intent, that his sons should not be con- 
sidered as major till twenty-one, and that these instruments accord- 
ingly would be sufficient to exclude the operation of the law of 
Brunswick, even supposing it were clear—as we think it is not— 
that the rule of that law limited the minority to the eighteenth 
year. 

In this state of circumstances, his Majesty, in deciding this 
momentous question, felt himself bound to act at once in consis- 
tency with the laws of Brunswick, the dispositions of the late 
Duke, and with a careful regard to the interests of the subjects of 
Brunswick, and the welfare of the young Prince. This duty was 
rendered the more critical by the interest excited by the question 
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in Germany, and by the symptoms of the Duke’s character, and 
the unsatisfactory results of his education, to which we have above 
alluded. With a view of forming a personal judgment, the Kin 

graciously invited his Serene Highness to Hanover, when his Ma- 
jesty visited that kingdom in 1821. The evidence afforded by the 
interview, was by no means calculated to remove the anxiety felt, 
or to produce a favourable impression on the illustrious persons 
who surrounded the King at that period. At the same time his 
Majesty was pressed by remonstrances, praying him to remove all 
doubts, by declaring the Duke major at the age of twenty-one. 
In this dilemma, the King resorted to the advice of his allies, the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. At the desire of the 
former, the matter was referred solely to the latter. The Count 
Minster, having communicated with the Prince de Metternich on 


the matter, received, in reply, the following just and considerate 
letter*. 


‘ « Sir,—It is with real pleasure that I have hastened to lay before H. 
M. the Emperor, the subject so very important in many respects, of which 
your excellency, in your respected letter of the 5th inst. has been pleased 
to give a confidential and detailed communication. I have now been 
charged to request your excellency to express to H. M. the King, in the 
name of my most gracious master, the grateful acknowledgments of this 
new proof of a highly-valued confidence, and at the same time to inform 
H, M. the King, of the views of H. M. the Emperor, respecting the offered 
question of the continuance of the regency in the duchy of Brunswick, as 
the result of the most mature consideration, and the most lively interest, 
and which, in conformity with the confidence placed in him, are developed 
here with the utmost candour and frankness, 

‘«¢ The Emperor thinks that, in this affair, it is necessary for the true 
interest of his exalted ally to consider but one point of view as predomi- 
nant, and all others as subordinate to this, vzz. that in the eyes of the 
world, even the most distant appearance of an infringement of the rights 
and claims of the young Duke Charles should be most carefully avoided, 
and thereby every reproach of an arbitrary proceeding, or of private interest 
on the part of the Hanoverian guardianship, shall be rendered powerless. 

‘<< It needs, indeed, no arguments to shew, how essential such conside- 
rations have become in our greatly agitated time, when active party spirit 
greedily seizes upon every flimsy thread, in order to fasten upon it its com- 
plaints against the present order of things, and to make use of misunder- 
standings among governments for its own criminal ends; and how impor- 
tant, therefore, it is for every government, especially in cases like this, in 
which legal titles are to be considered, to preserve the most correct line 
possible. 

‘«* Having advanced this observation, the justice of which H.M. the King 
will no doubt acknowledge as a necessary premise, the point is now to con- 
sider the principal topics which bear a decided influence on the solution of 
the question, whether the still minor Duke Charles can, when he has 
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* The original is before us, in German. There is no English equiva- 
lent for the form of courtesy ‘ Hochgeborne,’ with which the letter begins. 
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attained his eighteenth year, lay claim to the accession to the government 
of the duchy of Brunswick, and the principality of Blankenkurg, or whether 
the guardianship and regency undertaken by H. M. the King, can be ex- 
tended till the Prince shall have completed the twenty-first year of his life. 

‘The sources for the formation of an opinion on this question are, the 
domestic laws, family treaties, and observed usage existing respecting the 
majority of its members, and legally founded in the autonomy of the ducal 
house of Brunswick, and, at the same time, the regulations which the late 
Duke thought proper to make respecting the guardianship and treatment 
of his twosons. It cannot be mistaken, that the materials and noticés 
kindly communicated in this respect by your excellency, being submitted 
toa calm, impartial consideration, leave scarcely a doubt that, notwith- 
standing the Pactum Henri- Wilhelminum, in which the eighteenth year is 
fixed for the majority of the princes of Brunswick, the usage, nevertheless, 
allows the sovereigns of that country to make whatever dispositions they 
think fit respecting the minority of their children ; and also, that it lies at 
least in the sense of the regulations made by the late Duke respecting his 
two sons, that they are ‘not to be considered as being of age before they 
are twenty-one years old. 

‘ This view, however, as your excellency observes, is not shared by the 
young Duke, whereby a diplomatic controversy arises of equal importance 
and delicacy to both the high parties; since, on one hand, his Majesty 
the king cannot properly renounce the fulfilment of a duty, undertaken 
and hitherto crowned with such a happy result, before the lapse of the 
period fixed for its performance, according to his Majesty’s conviction ; 
whilst, on the other hand, it cannot well be required of the young Dake 
to resign his supposed good right of entering upon the government of his 
hereditary estates at the completion of his eighteenth year. Under these 
circumstances, and considering that even an attempt of the young Duke to 
render his pretensions valid, via facti, might, in many respects be produc- 
tive of unpleasant results, and would excite a general sensation, it would be 
according to the views of his Majesty the Emperor, to make use of every 
means arising from the circumstance of relationship, and every other op- 
portunity that might offer itself, to convince the young Duke of the nul- 
lity of his claim, and the well-founded right of the King to the continuation 
of the regency of the states of Brunswick, and thereby to keep him from 
every erroneous step; but that, should attempts of this kind, contrary to 
every supposition, remain fruitless, to declare to him that the King, as a 
proof of the utmost condescension, would be inclined to consent to take 
the properest way for the settlement of such differences, and submit the 
question to the arbitration of some court, to whom all the necessary infor- 
mation for a complete judgment should be communicated, and which must 
then have a binding power on both parties. 

_ ‘Satisfactory as a proposal of this kind must be to the young Duke, and 
little as he could refuse his consent to it, his Majesty the king may as 
confidently await the chances of such a decision, but at the same time 
express thereby the most evident proof of extreme moderation and strictest 
impartiality, and obviate even the slightest reproach. 

‘IT have the honour to add, to this entirely confidential expression, the 
renewed assurance, &c. Fr. MetTBRNICH.’ 

Vienna, 12 Aug. 1822. 
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On the 5th of Sept. 1822, his Majesty wrote to the Duke as 
follows :— 


‘My dear Nephew,—Your letter of the 7th of June last having ex- 
pressed a doubt on the validity of the arguments which I considered ag 
imposing on me the duty to continue in the capacity of your guardian and 
regent, to govern your hereditary dominions until you should have attained 
your twenty-first year. 1 am far from wishing = ats to decide a question, 
in which I might, however erroneously, be considered as having any inte- 
rest of a personal nature. I have, therefore, consulted with my friends 
and allies, the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, on this ques- 
tion, and have, in conformity with their views, requested his imperial Ma- 
jesty to converse with you on this subject, and afterwards to inform me of 
his opinion, to which I am resolved to conform myself. 

‘I cannot doubt that you will, on your part, render justice to the mo- 
tives and feelings which have dictated this resolution, and which I assure 
you are those of the sincerest interest in your and your future subjects’ 
welfare.—I remain, my dear nephew, &c. &c. 


(Signed) Grorce R.’ 
To my Dearly Beloved Nephew, 


The Duke Charles of Brunswick. 


His Majesty, on the same day, addressed the following letter to 
the Emperor of Austria. 


‘ Monsieur mon frére !—Votre Majesté connoit les doutes qui se sont 
élevés sur la durée de la minorité du Duc de Brunswick. J’ai reconnu 
avec reconnaissance, par la réponse de son chancelier de cour et d’état, le 
Prince de Metternich, au Comte de Miinster, l’intérét amical avec lequel 
votre Majesté a bien voulu s’occuper de cette question. Une décision 
devient pressante parce que le duc aura accompli son dix-huitéme année 
le 30 Octobre prochain. Elle est d’un intérét majeur sous différens rap- 
ports, surtout sous celui de |’influence décisive qu’elle aura sur le bonheur 
des habitans du Duché de Brunswick. 

‘ J’ai chargé le Comte de Miinster d’expliquer au Prince de Metternich 
qu’elles sont les observations que je crois devoir faire, en exprimant a votre 
Majesté, en conformité avec l’opinion de S. M. le Roi de Prusse, mon veu 
qu’elle veuille bien se charger elle-méme de decider la question si la tutéle 
sur le Duc de Brunswick et la régence de ses états devroient finir apres 
que le duc aura accompli son dix-huitieme année, ou étre continuée jusqu a 
sa vingt—uniéme année. 

‘ Je suis, avec les sentimens de la plus haute estime et de la plus inal- 
térable amitié. 

‘ Monsieur, mon Frére, de Votre Majesté, le bon Frere. 
(Signe) GeoreeE R. 


A Carlton- House, le 5 Septembre, 1822. 
A Monsieur mon Frere,  Empereur d’ Autriche.’ 


Owing to an illness of the Duke, which delayed his arrival at 
Vienna, and to the Emperor’s journey to Italy, M. de Metternich 
had no opportunity of conversing on the subject with his Serene 
Highness till 20th March, 1823. The Prince de Metternich com- 
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municated to the Count Miinster the resumé of the conversation 
which then took place. 


‘ Je ne forme pas le moindre doute,’ said the Prince to the Duke, ‘ que 
le roi ne parte dans sa détermination de deux bases: l'une est celle de 
droit, et elle pourroit lui suffire: l'autre est celle de la convenance, et elle 
vient a l’appui de la premiére base. Les temps sont difficiles: et regner 
ne lest pas moins.’ 


The Prince’s recital proceeds : 

‘Jai cru devoir diriger pensée sur un point de repos qui en la plagant 
hors de la nécessité de préjuger la question de droit, pourroit le conduire a 
une détermination sur le fait. Je mis, 4 cet effet, en avant l'idée que de 
son propre mouvement il pourroit déclarer a sa majesté Britannique, que, 
désirant vouer un temps donné a ses voyages, il régarderoit comme une 
faveur qu’elle voulfit bien continuer a administrer le duché; le duc parut 
saisir cette idée. Son A.S., aprés quelques momens de reflexion, me dit, 
qu'elle n’opposoit rien a l'idée. Elle évalua le terme a énoncer, et finit par 
sarréter 4 celui d’une année. Elle me temoigna en méme temps le desir 
que ce fat de notre part (by the court of Austria), que l’essai fit tenté, vu 
que dans ses relations directes avec sa Majesté Britannique elle n’avoit en- 
core été dans le cas de toucher rien de Ja question. Je me chargeai d’en 
écrire 4 Londres.’ 


Even admitting that the legal right of the Duke, to take the go- 
vernment at the age of eighteen, was as clear as we consider it the 
reverse, with what consistency could the Duke pronounce the last 
year of His Majesty’s regency ‘an illegal usurpation,’ after volun- 
tarily entering into the arrangement above described with the 
Prince de Metternich? especially when it is observed that the go- 
vernment was made over to him half a year earlier than the period 
to which he had himself proposed that his Royal guardian should 
retain it. The Prince concluded his letter in saying— 

‘Qu’il croyoit manquer a la vérité s’il n’exprimoit pas la satisfaction qu'il 
avoit eu de remarquer dans le duc un calme et un aplomb supérieur a son 


age, et un respect pour son anguste tuteur, qui lui paraissoit celui d’une 
belle ame.’ 


On the receipt of the Prince de Metternich’s proposal on the part 
of the Duke, Sie Majesty declined acceding to it in the form in 
which it was made, for reasons stated in the Count Miinster’s 
reply to the Prince, and which were in substance, that by acceding 
to the Duke’s offer, His Majesty must appear to admit his Serene 
Highness’s competency to make it, and thereby to acknowledge 
that the laws of Brunswick, and the dispositions of the Duke’s 
father had been rightly construed by his Serene Highness, and that 
the eminent and learned persons were in error, who had advised 
His Majesty that they conveyed no right to the Duke to enter on 
the throne at the age of eighteen. At the same time, the descrip- 
tion which the Prince de Metternich gave of the Duke, while it 
afforded satisfaction to the King, induced His Majesty to come to 
the determination of resigning the sovereignty to the Duke in the 
R 2 
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ensuing October, on his completion of his nineteenth year; a pe- 
riod fixed with a view of yiving the Duke time to make the neces- 
Sary arrangements of preparation, and also on account of the 
approaching conclusion of the diet of the Brunswick states, which 
seemed to render that period a natural point for the commencement 
of a new reign. His Majesty graciously communicated his deter- 


mination to his Serene Highness, in the following letter, of the 29th 
April, 1823. | 


‘ My dear Nephew.—The answer I have ordered my minister to write to 
the Prince Metternich, on the subject of the conversation this enlightened 
Statesman had with you, concerning the period at which I might resign to 
you the government of your hereditary dominions, will be a convincin 
proof that I never wanted for a moment to continue the trust confided to 
me, any longer than was consistent with the will of your late father, and 
the true spirit of the rules established in your branch of our family. 

‘ I have received with the sincerest satisfaction the assurance given by 
the Prince Metternich, of his having found you such, that I may venture 
to deliver to your own hands the welfare of those subjects whom Provi- 
dence has confided to your care. | have, therefore, determined even to 
accelerate the term which you had mentioned as the time about which you 
wished to begin your reign, and I have given the necessary directions that 
the exercise of your sovereign authority in your own name may begin on 
your next birth-day. I flatter myself that the more you shall get ac- 
quainted with your own concerns, the more you will be convinced how 
sincerely I have had at heart to promote your welfare and the happiness 
of your subjects. 

‘I remain, most sincerely, my dear nephew, &c. &c. 
(Signed) ‘Georce R. 
‘ Carlton-House, April 29, 1823. 
‘To my Dearly Beloved Nephew, the Duke of Brunswick.’ 


At the appointed time, his excellency the Count Alvensleben, by 
express appointment of his Majesty, and M. de Schmidt Phisel- 
deck, the principal privy counsellor, transferred the government to 
the duke. His Serene Highness has the incaution and temerity to 
assert in his pamphlet ;—- 


‘that his S. H. entered Brunswick in the year 1823. He found, instead 
of any one commissioned by his Britannic Majesty to give over the yovern- 
ment of the country to the duke, no one but the minister of state, Count 
Alvensleben, on the eve of departure, and M. de Schmidt Phiseldeck, who 
did not think it worth his time or trouble to submit un account of his pro- 
ceedings, even as manager of the private property of his S. H. Nota 
word, of course, was said resembling a justification of the manner i 
which the administration of affairs had been conducted ; and his S. H. 
was fully convinced, by these striking instances, that the weakness, inex- 
perience, and incapacity, on his part, which had been so deeply planned, 
not only had been, but still were, confidently reckoned upon.’ 


What will be deemed the value of his Serene Highness’s printed 
assertions, by those who read the following epistle, addressed by 
his Majesty to the duke on the occasion of his accession, and the 
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detailed report alluded to in his Majesty’s letter, which is to be 
found at length in the Appendix to the Count Miinster’s ‘ Refu- 
tation,’ &c. :— 


* «Serene Highness, &c.—At the moment I am about, according to my 
earlier assurance, to resign the guardianship held over you, and to sur- 
render the government of your states to your own hands, I feel myself in- 
duced to inforin you that I have appointed Count Alvensleben, till now 
minister of state, as well for the business of the surrender as the settle- 
ment of the till now undivided private property of you and your brother 
Prince William, for which business he will accredit himself by the powers 
I have given him. I may hope more readily that this choice will please 
your S. H., since the minister, Count Alvensleben, bas hitherto presided in 
a reputable manner over the affairs of your country, and has also acquired 
thorough information on the state of the ducal private property. 

‘ Your administration of your own affairs will, as I may confidently 
expect, afford your S. H. the conviction, that in my tutelar administration 
I have had in view nothing but your own benefit and that of your subjects, 
and that I have had the happiness to see my wishes in this respect crowned 
with the most perfect success. 

‘In order to recal to my recollection the whole course of my tutelar 
administration, collected in one point of view, I have ordered a report from 
the college of the privy counsellors of the duchy, which has been sent to 
me under the date 25th September. 

‘I request your S. H. to cause this report to be laid before you, in 
order to inform yourself speedily of the manner in which the constitution 
of your country, with the utmost respect to old established rights, has been 
restored, in conformity to the altered circumstance of the times; how the 
whole organization of the internal administration has been regulated ; how 
the most important wants of legislation have been supplied; and how, in 
fine, the financial state of the tax treasury, as well as the chamber treasury, 
and of the ducal private property, has been ordered, and placed ina 
flourishing condition. I cannot better recommend to your S. H. the ex- 
cellent functionaries and subjects ‘of the duchy, than by referring to the 


results presented by that report. ~ 
‘I remain, &c., 
‘ To the reigning Duke Charles, (Signed) ‘GeorcGeE R. 


of Brunswick and Luneburg.’ 


The report of the privy council, to which his Majesty thus in- 
vited the duke’s particular attention, is now before us, occupying 
thirty-two close octavo pages; and while we will not venture to 
characterise in terms his Serene Highness’s intrepid assertion, that 
“not a word was said resembling a justification of the manner in 
which the administration of affairs had been conducted,’ we will 
simply state that this document contains a detailed and luminous ex- 
position of every branch of the administration of the country during 
the regency. If, indeed, the duke never took the pains to inspect 
this report, he could, indeed, hardly fail to read, in the face of the 
country, the capital, the police, the roads, the buildings, and the 





* The original letter is in German. 
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te of the wise and provident care which had pre- 
sided over his possessions, and extended itself to all the details of 
their improvement. When his Majesty undertook the regency, the 
ravages of war were still fresh in the duchy, and the wasteful and 
devastating hand of the Westphalian usurper had stamped itself 
on all its institutions. In the few years from 1815 to 1823, this 
wilderness became a green garden.—The roads—the public build- 
ings—the prince’s gardens, walks, and orangery—his capital, and 
its edifices, pavements, and canals, were restored and embellished— 
the army was reduced to an economical scale—the police was im- 
proved—the judicial administration was changed for the better, 
especially by the creation of a supreme court of appeal at Wolfen- 
buttel, in conjunction with the principalities of Lippe-Waldeck and 
Schaumburg. A wool-market was established at Brunswick, in 
compliance with the desire of the inhabitants—public instruction 
was materially benefitted, by putting the gymnasiums and schools 
on an enlarged and more respectable footing, and by the applica- 
tion of the funds of the former university of Helmstadt to establish 
free-tables and pensions for Brunswick students at Gottingen, and 
for other purposes of education. The forests were the subject of 
especial attention, and their cultivation, instead of being left to 
chance, was directed by rules drawn from accurate calculations 
and surveys, which afforded ground to estimate the quantity which 
might be annually cut, and the measures necessary to keep up a 
supply. The greatest attention was paid to the founderies and 
smelting establishments in the Hartz mountains, in order to improve 
the quality of manufactured iron, and thus remedy the decrease 
which had taken place in the demand for the raw article. 

_ At the commencement of the tutelar government, the finances of 
the duchy were in a state of disorder and dilapidation ; the interest 
of a large public debt was unpaid, while a loan which the Duke 
Frederick William had been compelled by the war to raise, in 
1814, was unliquidated, contrary to his express engagement. By 
means of the economy and order introduced by the guardian go- 
vernment, all arrears of interest on the old debt were discharged ; 
the current interest was regularly paid ; the Duke Frederick Wil- 
liam’s loan, as well another contracted for the completion of the 
ducal palace, were paid off; a convent estate belonging to the 
domains, which had been sold by the Duke Frederick William, 
was replaced by the purchase of a property more than equivalent ; 
and, at the same time that these upright and wise measures had 
raised the public funds of the country toa higher price than 
that of almost any state in Germany (the 3 per cents. being 
at 97), the tutelar government had been enabled to expend 
no less than nearly two millions of dollars in the substantial im- 
provements and embellishments to which we have before alluded. 
As the duke especially asserts that ‘M. de Schmidt did not submit 
an account of his proceedings, as manager of the private property 
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of his Serene Highness, we will merely add, that, to the above 
report of the privy council is expressly appended an account, of 
M. de Schmidt’s administration of the private property, on the 
result of which it appears that it increased by the sum of 599,000 
dollars during the administration of that minister. Of the accounts, 
and of this result, the duke could not be ignorant, since, shortly 
after his accession, he signed the partition agreed on between 
himself and his brother, which was founded on M. de Schmidt’s 
accounts. We leave to the world to form their conclusion on the 
duke’s assertion, in conjunction with these facts. 

That his Majesty’s tutelar government was not less attentive to 
the constitutional than to the financial and administrative improve- 
ment of the duchy, is manifest from the details of the various im- 
provements in the constitution of the Assembly of States ; in the 
judicial administration ; in the imposition and application of taxes, 
and other matters, which appear in the above report, as well as in 
the Count Miinster’s excellent address on the opening of the states 
of the duchy, in 1819. It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a 
more judicious, more liberal, or more informing state-paper than 
this address, delivered by the Count with the young Duke by his 
side. Indeed, the signal improvement made by the royal regent, 
in the constitution of the principality, is one of the themes (se- 
cond, indeed, to the contract as to the theatre, and the pension 
to M. de Linsingen of 143/. per annum), which call forth the 
Duke’s most indignant animadversions. 


‘The great difficulty that presented itself,’ says his Serene Highness, 
‘was occasioned by M. de Schmidt’s requesting the Duke to confirm the 
representative constitution which had been organized for the country, during 
the real and assumed minority of his Serene Highness. The Duke, who, 
for many reasons that will be assigned, neither could, nor would acknow- 
ledge this constitution, had nothing left but to temporize,’ &c. ‘ Whoever 
should suppose that his Serene Highness intended, from mistaken views 
of sovereignty, to oppose the Act of Confederation of Vienna, accordin 
to which a representative constitution should be adopted in each of the 
Confederate States, would be guilty of great injustice, both towards the 
‘rma feelings of his Serene Highness for his dominions, and towards 

is personal character.’ 


One of the reasons that determined his Serene Highness never 
to acknowledge the representative constitution of the duchy, in the 
form in which it had been established, was, 


“¢ Because the establishment of a fundamental law in any country, in- 
troducing a change in its former constitution, involves a surrender of the 
rights of the sovereign, which surrender no tutelary government is autho- 
rized to make, as the power it possesses is merely administrative. In these 
circumstances stands the re-establishment of the representative constitution 


of the duchy of Brunswick, made under the authority of his Britannic 
Majesty in 1820.” 


It is not necessary here to inquire what may be the maximum or 
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minimum of sovereign prerogative which vests in the guardian of g 
prince, during his nonage. The facts of the case are simply these : 
—When Napoleon over-ran the Duke’s dominion, after the battle 
of Jena, in 1806, a constitution, including a representative assem- 
bly of states, was in full vigour in the duchy, founded principally 
on a compact with the states in 1770, repeatedly guaranteed by 
the father and the grandfather of the Duke. By the 13th article 
of the Act of the Gartminic Confederation, the sovereign of the 
country was bound to re-establish this constitution, which hostile 
armies had alone swept away—while, by the 56th article, constitu- 
tions, actually recognized as in vigour before the war, could only 
be altered in a constitutional mode. The dissolution of the Ger- 
manic empire, and the removal of the control which it exercised 
over the princes, had most materially changed the relations in 
which German sovereigns stood to their subjects, and, indepen- 
dently of se other effects of the war, had rendered modifications 
necessary in the constitutions of the states. Were the subjects 
of Brunswick, who had shed their blood with the noblest devotion 
for the Duke’s family, to be kept out of their constitutional rights, 
because a long minority happened to follow close on the calamity 
of occupation by a military foe ? His Majesty did not thus construe 
the Act of the Confederation, or the powers and duties inherent in 
a tutelar regent; by assembling the states of the duchy, he 
adopted the only ‘ constitutional mode’ in which the necessary 
modifications and improvements could be introduced into the state 
--improvements which, had they not been thus fortunately effected, 
the country might have expected till the Greek calends from the 
Duke, whose ‘ paternal feelings,’ in the four years since his acces- 
sion, have never induced him to call together the states. 

It is scarcely credible, that the single modification in the consti- 
tution to which the Duke expresses a marked repugnance, is that 
which provides that the rescripts of the sovereign shall be coun- 
tersigned by a privy counsellor, which he considers ‘ a limitation, 
compromising the rights of the sovereign.’ The counter-signature, 
says the Count Minster, guarantees the subject from the danger 
of counterfeit ordinances ; and while the subjects of Germany have 
now lost the security of being able to carry their grievances against 
their sovereigns before the tribunals of the empire, the check of 
counter-signature, if it is worth any thing, surely should not be 
denied tothem. How very little reason the Duke has to complain, 
or the Brunswickers to exult at this limitation of his absolute 
tani the world may judge from the fact that we have now 

efore us—a formal challenge from his Serene Highness, inviting 
the Count Miinster to fight him with pistols at Dresden, duly 
signed ‘ Von Miinchhausen, Counsellor of State’! We wish that 
our limits would allow us to detail the various improvements—less 
important, indeed, than the counter-signature—introduced into the 
constitution of the states, on the proposition of the royal regent, 
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and with the approbation of the assembly. Among them were 
the union of the states of the duchy of Brunswick, and the prin- 
cipality of Blankenburg—the admission to a voice in the diet of 
the proprietors of free peasants’ estates, (freier Mauerquter) who, 
though not vassals, yet formerly had no share in the diet, which 
was confined to proprietors of noble properties (rittergebaft)—the 


giving deputies to the town of Wolfenbuttel—the proportioning the 


number of votes enjoyed by the towns to their size and population ; 
and the establishment of a college of taxes and treasury, forming 
a permanent committee of the states, in order to see that revenues 
voted for particular objects were strictly appropriated accordingly. 

Another subject of complaint against his Majesty’s government 
is the establishment, in concurrence with the King of Prussia, of a 
military road across the Duke’s principality, and through his 
capital of Brunswick, and his city of Wolfenbittel. As the late 
Duke, however, never opposed the route, and, as his Britannic 
Majesty has thought proper to submit to the same inconvenience 
in his Hanoverian dominions, and as the King of Prussia could 
not well be asked to stay the communication between the capital 
and his Rhenish territories till the Duke should be of age, the tute- 
lar government concluded, in 1818, a convention with the King of 
Prussia on this momentous subject. This convention lightened 
the burden of this inevitable road, by definitively agreeing on the 
indemnity to be paid for the right of passage, as well as the charge 
of billeting of troops, due to individuals; and by fixing Wolfen- 
biittel as the only halting-place to be allowed to the Prussian 
troops in the long and arduous journey across the duchy. 

In a supplementary diatribe, published since the egies the 
Duke takes occasion to utter general lamentations, that, while the 
kingdom of Hanover received considerable additions at the congress 
of Vienna, the duchy of Brunswick was re-established within its 
old limits. Now, in the first place, however strong might be the 
Duke’s grounds for complaint on this matter, it is wholly foreign 
tu the merits of his Majesty’s administration as the Duke’s guar- 
dian, since the Duke’s father, then living, himself acceded to the 
act of congress, and was represented by his envoy in the negotia- 
tions at Vienna. But the Duke cannot be so ignorant of the 
course of those negotiations, and of the history of Germany, and 
his own states, as to save himself from the imputation of signal 
ingratitude, as well as folly, in putting forward such complaints. 
The Duke can hardly fail to know, that when the great powers of 
the north of Europe arranged the last coalition for the re-conquest 
from the French of the northern states of Germany, those powers 
never entertained the project of re-establishing the smaller princi- 
palities of Germany, which experience proved to be unable to 
defend themselves, and to be a principal source of the weakness 
of the Germanic empire. By a secret article of the treaty of 
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Kalisch,* it was agreed, between the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia, that the latter power should be re-constructed from 
the whole acquisitions which the allies might make by arms, or b 
negotiation in the north of Germany, with the single exception of 
the ancient possessions of the House of Hanover. His Britannic 
Majesty, on acceding to this coalition, obtained a guarantee of the 
entirety of the possessions of the ducal House of Brunswick ; and, 
by a treaty with the King of Prussia, of 14th June, 1813, his 
Majesty engaged his ally to co-operate in recovering for his ducal 
relations their hereditary sovereignty and possessions. At the 
congress of Vienna, in 1814, still no idea was at first entertained 
of according the rights of full sovereignty even to all the German 
princes who had not been mediatized by Napoleon; and if, in the 
end, all these princes succeeded in obtaining such rights, it was, 
in a considerable degree, owing to the efforts in their behalf of the 
King of Great Britain and Hanover. The Count Minster natu- 
rally observes,— 


‘ L’usage que Monseigneur le Duc de Brunswick fait de sa souveraineté 
est de nature a faire naitre des doutes sur la question si, dans une crise 
semblable a celle de 1814, le roi pourroit étre disposé 4 agir d’aprés les 
principes qui a lors lui avoient paru justes.’ 

His Serene Highness has also circulated a supplementary bun- 
dle of aspersions on the government of his late royal guardian, in 
the shape of an official paper, drawn up for the purpose of being 


" presented to the diet of the Germanic Confederation ; and the 


intercession of the court of Austria has alone prevented his taking 
a step which, while we imagine it must be very indifferent to the 
illustrious person, the main subject of attack, and to those who 
have faithfully executed his orders, would inevitably entail upon 
his Serene Highness a public disgrace, if possible, exceeding that 
attending the mere publication of his calumnies. In the mean 
time, his Serene Highness has somewhat distinguished himself 
by an act of singular chivalry, in transmitting the following 
official state-paper to the Count Munster. 


‘ Sir,—His Serene Highness, my most gracious master, having received 
a pamphlet, composed and signed by you, and full of the most insulting 
attacks upon his person, I am directed, in the name of his Serene High- 
ness, to challenge you to a reparation for the same by pistols. 

‘The duel with his Serene Highness, could, naturally, only take place 
at a third entirely neutral town, as, for instance, Dresden. 

‘If, Sir, you do not, within three days after the receipt of this letter, at 
latest, return to the person who shall deliver it, a definite reply in writing, 
it must be considered on our side as if you had declined the challenge. 

‘ It will not seem strange to you, Sir, that no more than three days are 


———«<,, 





* Published by the Baron de Gagern, among other curious documents 
in his work, entitled Mein Einfluss auf der politik. 
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given for the definitive answer which is expected from you, when I inform 
you that a sufficient space of time has, as it is, already passed over this 
affair, a previous letter to the same purport as the present directed to you, 
Sir, which had been sent to London three weeks ago, not having been de- 
livered to you. | 

‘On this account, and because I may not incur towards his Serene 
Highness the responsibility for this letter having a similar fate as the for- 
mer, and for any dsiay which might ensue, it will not appear singular-to 
you, Sir, that you will receive the same through different channels that 
one, at least, may safely reach you. 


(Signed) ‘Von MuNCHHAUSEN, 
Brunswick, Nov. 5, 1827. ‘ Counsellor of State.’ 


His Majesty, having received intimation of the Duke’s intentions 
from his royal highness the Duke of Cambridge, immediately laid 
his commands on the Count Minster to take no notice of the 
matter, and to transmit to his Majesty the challenge as soon as 
the Count Minster should receive it; and by a communication 
made to Count Minster on the 14th November last, his Majesty 
was pleased again to repeat, that whatever proceedings had been 
adopted by Count Munster, during the guardianship of the Duke 
of Brunswick, rested entirely on the authority of the King’s com- 
mands to Count Minster during that period. The herald selected 
by the Duke as the bearer of this knightly invitation, was no less 
a person than Mr. Tattersall, of Grosvenor-place, of hippopolist 
celebrity, who executed his mission to the Count with becoming 
dignity. The Duke on his part, we understand, made preparations 
for the encounter by making his testament and going to church 
twice in state. The Count Minster returned the following reply 
to the Duke’s minister :— 


‘ Sir,—Since the middle of last month, the report had, by different 
ways, arrived here, that his Serene Highness, the reigning Duke of Bruns- 
wick, had openly expressed his intention to challenge me to a duel. The 
day before yesterday afternoon, your letter of the 4th of November, which 
contains this challenge, was, at length, brought to me by Mr. Tattersall, 
the horse auctioneer, resident in London. 

‘The insulting expressions which his Serene Highness finds in the 
Refutation published by me at the King’s command, and signed by his 
Majesty, and which have led him to the steps he has taken, can, by no 
unbiassed person, be compared to the abuse against his Majesty and 
against myself, contained in the publications issued by command of the 

uke. 

‘ If, nevertheless, his Serene Highness wished to overlook the many im- 
portant considerations arising out of the different bearings of the case, 
and to leave me the possibility of entering upon the challenge, which has 
been sent me, it was above all things necessary to avoid the striking pub- 
licity which has been given to the affair at Brunswick. The natural con- 


Sequence thereof has been, that several weeks before the challenge itself 


was forwarded to me, I received a positive injunction from the King, who 
had been directly informed of the circumstance by his royal highness the 
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Duke of Cambridge, under date of the 26th of October, not to accept the 
proposed duel. 


_ * Under these circumstances, I can only regret that his Serene Highness 
the Duke has been induced to adopt a measure which the King has con- 
sidered as a renewed insult to himself. 


‘ London, Nov. 1827. E. Count Munsrer.’ 


To. what end, or into what abode the Duke of Brunswick’s pro- 
ceedings will ultimately conduct his Serene Highness, we dare not 
speculate. Of their or his character it is unnecessary to say a 
word. But one opinion can be entertained of the conduct of his 
Serene Highness, or of that which has, in these transactions, re- 
flected such high honour on the feelings, sagacity, and temper of 
the illustrious person, whom his Highness was so fortunate as to 
have for a political and personal protector. 





——— ee 


Art. XI.—A Pilgrimage in Europe and America, leading to the Dis- 
covery of the Sources of the Mississippi and Bloody River, with a 
Description of the whole Course of the former and the Ohio. By 
J. C. Beltrami, Esq., formerly Judge of a Royal Court in the ex-king- 
‘dom of Italy. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, maps, &c. 1/. 11s. 6d. London: 
Hunt & Clarke. 1828. 


WE will venture to affirm, that Mr. Beltrami is not very deep in 
the knowledge of what is called ‘‘ book-making,” inasmuch as, 
upon the plainest principles of that useful art, his work might be 
condemned, at least as to a moiety of its contents. Important 
geographical discoveries are not made every day: our author seems 
to deal with them as very ordinary transactions, as fit and genial 
subjects to be written about to a “ dear Countess,” mingled with 
the sighs and tears of gallant affliction. We begin to think that 
the indefatigable discoverer of the sources of the Mississippi sets 
but little value on his achievement. An author never finds the 
world so precipitate to adopt his judgment, as when he thinks un- 
favourably of himself. We should not object very sternly to the 
choice of the epistolary form of communication, (although we believe 
usage does not sanction it in a book of travels), had not Mr. Bel- 
trami too closely adhered to the careless, desultory, and flippant 
manner, which is the allowable character of that sort of writing. 
We should have thought that, at least, his judicial habits, if not a 
sense of the importance of his matter, would have preserved his 
pages from the vicious levity with which they so much abound. 
Mr. Beltrami is the victim of a persecution, which obliged him, 
in common with other natives of Italy, to abandon that fairest por- 
tion of the earth, for no other reason, perhaps, than too ardent a 
desire for the good of its inhabitants. But his everlasting com- 
plaints are unmanly and unseasonable. We can feel for the suf- 





ferer who writhes under a paroxysm of mental or corporal disease : 


but to be pent up during a journey over nearly half the globe, 
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as the travelling companion of a morbid hypochondriac, is, we have 
reason to say, one of the most grievous afflictions that attends the 
privilege of loco motion. 

The author, in his preface, makes a confession of irregularity and 
negligence. If there be any fancy towards which toleration is cri- 
minal, it is the notion that error shall find an indemnity in its ver 
acknewledgment. If Mr. Beltrami has written carelessly, and still 
more carelessly committed his writings to the press, we are not 
aware upon what compulsion he did so. Again, he introduces 
some particulars of the habits of the beaver in North America, 
obtained from personal observation, by declaring that he is not 
acquainted with what Buffon and others may have written re- 
specting that animal. What may be the motive for this volunta 
ignorance we do not pretend to guess: we only know that its 
effect has been to make Mr. Beltrami superfluously expansive upon 
a very trite subject of natural history. 

The severity with which we have spoken of the faults of this 
author, will, in some measure, serve to shew the respect we enter- 
tain for the valuable matter of his work, which those vices tend so 
materially to degrade. From this unpleasant duty we turn to that 
portion of those volumes which is both curious and important. 

The ‘ Pilgrimage,’ as we have already suggested, embraces no 
inconsiderable space of the two hemispheres. But little interest 
can attach to the European part of the tour, if we except the 
account of England, with respect to the details of which we have 
unreservedly to say, that it gave us peculiar satisfaction to have 
found, in the person of a foreigner, so faithful and unprejudiced a 
witness as to frets, so acute an observer, and so judicious and dis- 
Smee a critic of our peculiar institutions and our various nation- 
alities, 

The boasted novelty of Mr. Beltrami’s work is the discovery of 
the sources of the Mississippi. It is not until he is fairly engaged 
in this favourite enterprize that we begin to forget the irregularities 
of his style and manner, and attend him with unmixed gratifica- 
tion. To that point of interest we shall immediately proceed, con- 
tenting ourselves with merely mentioning that the author, after 
having passed through the heart of Europe, from Italy to Ostend, 
arrived in England in the summer of 1822. The February of the 
following year saw him landed at Philadelphia; from thence he 
directed his course to Pittsburg, and there embarked on board a 
steam-vessel which plies on the Ohio as far as its confluence with 
the Mississippi. Our author ascended the stream of the “ Mother 
of Waters,” as the word Mississippi implies. His remarks on the 
country through which he passed contain a great deal of valuable 
geographical, historical, and antiquarian information. After he 
quitted St. Louis, which is situated on the Mississippi, he had 
a full opportunity of satiating his curiosity about the Indians, by 
encountering the tribe of the Saukis, then reduced by repeated 
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wars to a population not exceeding five thousand. They live in 
flying tents, called lodges, which are covered with mats or skins, 
having a hole in the centre of the roof for the passage of the smoke, 
Their domestic implements are of the ww tudest description, 
They are well made, though low in stature. Their heads are small, 
their eyes are likewise diminutive, the cornea being of a yellowish, 
while the pupil is a reddish colour. The most remarkable pecu- 
liarity in their apparel is the mass of ornaments with which their 
ears and nostrils are loaded. Those decorations consist of bells, 
heads of birds, buckles, foxes’ tails, &c. A mysterious ceremony, 
called the Medicine Dance, is practised amongst this tribe, of 
which the author gives a description from his own observation, 
The initiated are enclosed within a parallelogram, formed by a small 
barricade, covered with skins: the profane may witness the cere- 
mony, but at a distance. Ata signal given by the presidents, the 
music, consisting of horns, drums, and howling, commences. 

‘ At this beautiful music, the president, the door-keepers, the orator, 
the male and female elect, form a circle; and the master of the ceremonies, 
from the centre, directs the necessary formalities. Each carries in his 
right hand the skin of an otter, beaver, or some other favourite animal, 
made in the form of a bag, open at the two ends; and at the moment the 
president raises his in the air, the great ceremony begins. ‘ 

‘ The president, making frightful contortions, and fervently stammering 
out a few ejaculatory prayers, first blows into one end of his bag, the other 
end of which is turned towards his right-hand neighbour. At this instant, 
the latter suddenly falls to the ground; no matter in what direction, or 
whether he break his neck or not, for he is considered dead. 

‘ He is only restored to life by degrees, and in proportion as his exorcist 
—the same person by whose influence he fell—pronounces some expiatory 
formule, which operate upon him like galvanism; the resuscitated person 
is then completely purified ab omni maculd. Although he retains the 
same body, the bag and the ceremony have given him a new soul. 

‘ The president and his neighbours, and the other persons of the mysti¢ 
chain, become successively active and passive, until the president himself 
falls, dies, and is restored to life in his turn; he then closes the dance by 
declaring that la séance est levée,’—vol. il., pp. 156, 157. 


Our author continued his route by the Mississippi as far as Lake 
Pepin, which, he says, is the head-quarters of rattle-snakes. He 
relates a phenomenon respecting the poison of those reptiles, which 
we believe is new in their history. A wound from the tooth of a 
rattle-snake is fatal years after its death—no chemical agents can 
overcome it: its virulence survives continued exposure to all the 
vicissitudes of the atmosphere. Its own bite is even destructive to 
the serpent itself. Yet this poison, if any one have courage to 
swallow it, proves an excellent tonic: it produces no effect on pigs 
—they eat #t, thrive, and get fat. | 

Having pursued his course up the Mississippi as far as Fort 5t. 
Peter, Mr. Beltrami thought of returning: but his intention was 
altered, in consequence of the arrival of a small party of Americans, 
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charged with an expedition to the northern boundary of tlie ter- 
ritory of the United States. Our traveller solicited and obtained 
permission to accompany this expedition. Instead of. advancing 
directly to the north, the party set out from Fort St. Peter, taking 
a south-westerly direction along the course of the river St. Peter, 
to the sources of which they ascended without any considerdble 
difficulty. Proceeding then northwards, they came to Pembenar, 
the site of Lord Selkirk’s memorable attempt at colonization. Mr. 
Beltrami had now reason to believe that he stood considerably north 
of the object of all his ambition and curiosity—the sources of the 
Mississippi ; and being bent on accomplishing, if possible, the pro- 
ject which he had engaged in, he was under the necessity of taking 
a south-easterly direction. This course separated him from his 
former companions. After a variety of dangerous adventures, dis- 
appointments, and perplexities, arising chiefly from the bad faith 
of his Indian guides, he reached red or Bloody Lake, which is con- 
nected with the river of the same name. From the lake he pro- 
ceeded southwards, meeting in his course numberless small lakes 
and rivers, many of which he took occasion to explore. He was 
fortunate enough to have navigated one of these rivers to its 
sources, which were overhung by a hill, supposed by Mr. Beltrami 
to be the highest land in North America. A vast platform crowned 
this eminence, and, to his astonishment, our traveller discovered 
that there was a lake in the midst of it. This lake had no appa- 
rent issue: but from the bottom of the hill, in several places, the 
water is supposed to filtrate, forming little basins, one of which 
Mr. Beltrami has described as the source of the Mississippi. 


‘The majestic river,’ says he, ‘ which embraces a world in its immense 
course, and speaks in thunder in its cataracts, is at these its sources nothing 
but a timid Naiad, stealing cautiously through the rushes and briars which 
obstruct its progress. The famous Mississippi, whose course is said to be 
twelve hundred leagues, and which bears navies on its bosom, and steam- 
boats snperior in size to frigates, is, at its source, merely a petty stream of 
crystalline water, concealing itself among reeds and wild rice, which seem 
to insult over its humble birth.’ 


Thus the glory of having accomplished a work, which various 
expeditions had failed to execute, though supported by unlimited 
funds, stimulated by promised rewards, and comprehending the 
ability, energy, and labours of many, was won triumphantly by the 
persevering enterprize of an unpatronized individual. The sources 
of the Mississippi had been variously appropriated by former tra- 
vellers. The latest expedition, undertaken for the purpose of 
ascertaining them, fixed upon Lake Cedar, or Cassina, as being the 
true point. It is to be regretted that our author was unprepared 
with scientific instruments, which would have enabled him to 
describe, with some degree of accuracy, the latitude of the site of 
his discovery: but we gather, from the arrangement of his map, 
which must necessarily be in several places merely conjectural, 
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that the genuine sources of the Mississippi are better than a degree 
north of Lake Cedar. 

We should willingly follow Mr. Beltrami in his descent by the 
stream of the Mississippi to Fort St. Peter—the point from which 
he had formerly deviated to accompany the American expedition— 
but that the details of his personal adventures yield in interest and 
importance to his extensive account of the savage tribes encoun- 
tered by him during his expedition, and whose condition he seems 
to have carefully and closely investigated. Some of the more 
peculiar features of that condition may be described within a small 
compass. 

Dancing seems to be a ceremony of indispensable importance 
in every transaction of life with the Indians. The males and fe- 
males never dance together, except upon religious occasions. Mr. 
Beltrami prefers the dance which accompanies the smoking of the 
calumet, as displaying most dignity and expression: but the war 


dance he describes as calculated to produce an emotion of terror in 
the beholder. 


‘Before marching to meet the enemy, the whole number of warriors 
form in a circle, fully armed. The chief addresses them by recalling to 
their recollections the exploits of their ancestors, those performed by them- 
selves, and even, without overstepping the bounds of a modest pride, his 
own. He excites them by a rude but powerful eloquence to intrepidity, 
indignation, and carnage. To increase the impression upon their minds, 
he advances into the midst of the circle, brandishes his club or tomahawk 
with an air of menace and fury, and strikes with the utmost violence at a 
human figure sketched in their rough manner on the ground, or at the head 
of some animal, whichever it may be, representing the figure or the head 
of the enemy. The whole body of warriors, performing around him the 
dance of cannibals, imitate his example; and the figure or the head soon 
disappears under the ponderous and fatal blows levelled at it. They then 
assume all the ferocious and cruel attitudes with which they are habituated 
to rush upon the enemy. They wield their firelocks, if they happen to 
have any, their bows, their cutlasses, with the same rapidity and ardour as 
if the enemy were actually before them. It often happens, however, that 
under this convulsive excitement, the blows meant for the enemy are actu- 
ally directed against a friend, and that the first bluod drawn is not from 
the enemy, but from their own party.’—vol. 11., pp. 246, 247. 

‘They dance round pikes and poles, at the ends of which are hung 
heads, ears, tongues, hearts, and scalps, with the still pendent hair of men, 
women, and children ; and the wretched captives, whom they have spared 
either for the purpose of slavery or sacrifice, as was the practice with 
nations of the most remote antiquity, are condemned to witness this scene 
of horror, recalling to their minds massacre and carnage—presenting be- 
fore their eyes the bleeding remains of their fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, wives, and husbands !’—vol. ii., p. 248. 


With respect to the religion of the Indians, our author inclines 
to the opinion that they believe in the existence of a supreme 
Being—but they have also their lesser spirits, or Manitons, to whom 
they offer sacrifices. 
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The government of the Indians is regulated by custom. The 
are divided into tribes, each of which acknowledges a chief— but 
the allegiance of his subjects is very irregular. The tribes are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar emblems, such as an eagle, panther, &c., 
which they bear about on all public occasions, as their rude coat 
of arms. They have no system of laws, every Indian being the 
executioner of him who commits an offence against his person or 
family. The criminal rarely resists; but if he flies, there is a 
general sentiment throughout all the tribes in favour of the com- 
plainant, which, sooner or later, places the victim in his power. 
They often carry their vengeance to the last degree of atrocious 
excess. Women, and even children, take partinit. The wretched 
object of cruelty is torn with sharp pieces of wood—his flesh is 
dragged off in pieces, and sometimes bitten off—yet the sufferer 
frequently expires without uttering a single expression of pain, nay, 
even he will strive to exasperate the rage of his torturers. 

The funerals of the Indians resemble, in many particulars, those 
of civilised countries. With the exception of the Sioux tribe, they 
generally inter their dead; the latter place the coffin upon four 
stakes, about ten feet high, fixed in the earth. The face of the 
corpse is always turned to the East. 

We must refer the reader to the volumes themselves, for various 
highly curious particulars touching the marriages of the Indians, 
their treatment of women, their mode of computing time, of reckon- 
ing, of steering, of carrying on war, their cruelty to prisoners, their 
hunting, and general way of life. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Beltrami appears to be perplexed in the 
extreme, as to the judgment he should form of the Indian character, 


so contradictory are the qualifications which enter into its com- 
position. 


‘They are,’ he observes, in a recapitulatory paragraph, ‘ very warm in 
their affections to the dead, and very indifferent towards the living; a 
father of a family, a son, or a husband, returns home after a very long 
absence, and enters his hut without even raising his eyes towards his rela- 
tions, and his relations exhibit precisely the same conduct towards him. 
On the one hand they are extremely avaricious, and always grasping ; 
while on the other they are excessively prodigal, lavishing every thing in 
presents to their friends. They appear to reverence a million of Manitous; 
and they die without invoking, or apparently even calling to their recol- 
lection, a single individual of them. Some offer sacrifices to gods, and 
others to devils. They complain of never having any thing to eat, and 
devour in a single day what would supply them abundantly for a whole 
week. They are sometimes indolent and sluggish, sometimes active and 
indefatigable, vicious and virtuous, sober and intemperate. They never 
say what they feel, and they never feel what they say; in this respect re- 
sembling many other people of all countries and times. Revenge appears 
to be with them a passion absolutely irresistible, yet presents sometimes 
moderate and qualify it. They salute you to-day as friends, to-morrow 


they will lie in wait for you and murder you as enemies. They always 
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expect gratitude from others, but never exhibit any theniselves. The 
promise you favours, but you never obtain them. In their manners, their 
customs, and their ceremonies, we see traces of the ancients, the moderns, 
all times, and all nations; but they resemt!e no other nation in the world. 
After such a contrast of sentiments and actions, of propensities and devo- 
tions, I leave it to those who can compress every thing into a system, to 
decide on the character and the religion of the Indians. I hope they will 
be more fortunate than he who while attempting to catch the moon ina 
fountain, was drowned in it himself. 

With regard to myself, I can only repeat what I have already shewn, 
both respecting the religion and character of these singular people. I will 
merely add, that the Indian, as long as he remains such, will ever be his 
own master and sovereign, and bear his independence proudly about him; 
but that as soon as he becomes civilized, he will be capable of being con- 
verted even into the vilest of slaves; that his heart is by its nature the 
seat of dissimulation and mischief, of inhumanity and cruelty, and that 
civilization will meet with powerful obstacles in the state or structure of 
his mind, and only with great difficulty be enabled to make him truly 
good.’—pp. 298—300. 

It is but justice to observe, that in this work, Mr. Beltrami has 
contributed very largely to the stock of important and curious know- 
ledge; and it should not be forgotten, that the offering to science 
is a gratuity which his own toil, his perseverance, his contempt of 
danger, and his indifference to personal sacrifices alone enabled 
him to bestow. We cannot, however, too often censure the indo- 
lence which deprived valuable materials, so hardly acquired, of 
the benefits of methodical arrangement—or too severely ridicule 
the conceit which over-laid them with the petty concerns of the 
author, whether amorous or political. 





Art. XII.—1. Voyage en Italie et en Sicile. Par L.Simond. 2 vols. 
8vo. Paris: 1828. 


2. Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Italy, 1819—1822 ; with 
Illustrations of the present state of Religion in that country. 8vo. 


pp. 356. 7s. 6d. London: Murray. Dublin: R. M. Tims; and 
Curry & Co. 1828. 


We have seen at the doors of booksellers shops, large placards 
occasionally announcing ‘‘The art of paying one’s debts without 
money,” “The art of making a fortune in a few days,” “The art 
of gaining the love of woman,” and “ The art of putting on a cravat 
elegantly.” We see not, therefore, any absurdity in adding, 
“The art of writing a tour without ever having stirred from 
home.” Let us suppose, for instance, that ‘an author wishes to 
compose one for Italy. It is the country of all others the 
most convenient for such a purpose; for it combines in itself 
thé greatest possible contradictions, and furnishes matter for every 
taste, and for prejudices of every description. Here are a few rules 


for such a work, which, if they be properly followed, will save 
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the writer the trouble of visiting, or even of inquiring into the 
character of, the place of which he treats, 

Italy is the land of proud historical recollections: each city has 
its annals, which shine with a degree of glory that time cannot 
extinguish. Our author has only to take one of these books into 
his study: to make a few notes on the most striking passages in 
the history of their inhabitants, to mark with attention every thing 
that relates to their prosperity and decline, and to declaim loud] 
on the names of their distinguished men, and the great events with 
which they are connected. What fine periods may he not turn on 
the doges of Venice, the Gibelines of Lombardy, on the Medicis of 
Florence, on the popes and cardinals at Rome! Going a little 
further back, he may bestow a few words on the early civilization 
of the Tuscans, on the fortunate abduction of the Sabines, and on 
the fascinating nymph who dictated the laws of Numa! Thus he 
may have nicely arranged before hand the most charming little in- 
troductions, which he can prefix to each chapter, as he proceeds in 
his paper journey from city to city. His learned readers will feel 
under many obligations to him, inasmuch as that they cannot 
possibly become acquainted with the ancient history of those coun- 
tries, unless the traveller shall have given himself the trouble of 
teaching them. Nay, they will even believe that he speaks of it 
from the evidence of his own eyes, and according to his own per- 
sonal experience. 

The fine arts have flourished in Italy since the third century ; and 
there are an abundance of critical histories, accurate biographies, 
and innumerable catalogues, in which are pointed out not only the 
master-pieces of painting, sculpture, and architecture, but also the 
temples, the museums, and the palaces which contain the pictures 
and the statues, and an account of the spots where the principal 
buildings are to be found. Our author has only to extract from these 
books the materials with which he wishes to beguile his readers. 
He need be under no apprehension of mistakes, for he has ready to 
his hand the most accurate and able descriptions ; and by the aid of a 
little tact, he may easily contrive to pass them off as the results of his 
own observation and judgment. ‘‘I have seen,” he may say, “ the 
Moses of Michael ps the Transfiguration of Raphael, the 
palace, Pitti, the theatre of Palladio, and the church of St. Peter.” 
He must exhibit a little enthusiasm, in order that he may obtain 
credit for his admiration of the sublime and beautiful; and he 
should also take care to mention the amphitheatres, the triumphal 
arches, the ruins of temples, and all those antiquities, the details 
of which have been long since known toall the world. No person, 
assuredly, can accuse him of falsehood, for provided only that he 
have a few books to assist him, it would be impossible to convict 
him of fabrication. 

The elementary books of geography, the travellers’ guides, the 
books of the post, will sufficiently inform our fire-side tourist of the 
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localities of the plains, the hills, the mountains, the lakes, the 
rivers, and the inns, which he should have to meet in the course of 
his journey. If he wish to frame descriptions, which should have 
no appearance of being borrowed, he must not forget to observe the 
course of the seasons, and to impart to his sketches the brilliant 
colouring of a Thomson. In order to shew how much alive he is 
to the beauties of nature, and how benevolent that nature was, in 
unfolding before his eyes all her most hidden charms, he must in- 
form astonished Europe, that in the month of January, he found the 
Po frozen, and the Appenines covered with snow; that in the 
month of April he had seen the gardens of Tuscany and Campania 
filled with flowers and blossoms ; that in the month of August he 
had discovered that the Pontine Marshes exhaled an infectious 
miasma; and that in October, (wonderful to relate!) he was the 
first to discover, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, that the vintage 
had begun. These topics, also, he need not fear to embellish as 
copiously as his enchanted imagination will allow, because they are 
so strongly founded on truth that nobody can dispute them. 

The Italian governments are in general absolute, despotic, and 
oppressive. This is enough for our tourist to know. The oppo- 
sition journals will furnish him with many eloquent passages on 
the mischiefs of tyranny ; and although he may not approve of 
that system of rule, he must arm himself with a virtuous indig- 
nation, and declare that the people deserve their fate, because 
they are timid, degraded, and very wretched. There are great 
numbers of priests and monks: our traveller must refer to the no- 
velists, from Boccacio to Bandello, draw from each of them a scan- 
dalous anecdote, and declare intrepidly, that ‘‘ this happened before 
my own eyes.” He must glance over the life of Alexander VI., and 
after having selected from it some piquant trait, he must lay it, 
without any sort of reserve, at the door of Leo XII. Above all 
things, let him not forget to turn into ridicule the ceremonies of 
religion, and to bear down, with all the force of his indignant elo- 
quence, on the superstition of the populace; this will procure for 
him the gracious smiles of the wits of the day, and he will doubt- 
less be lauded as a most enlightened and a most unprejudiced man. 
It is, moreover, well known, that in no other part of the world are 
there paupers, robbers, assassins, women of pleasure, or ladies who 
have lovers: he should, therefore, take good care to inform his 
readers, that all these descriptions of persons swarm in Italy. He 
must act the pure moralist, and evince his horror that at a moment 
when the whole universe has returned to the age of Saturnian in- 
nocence, in manner, and general benevolence of conduct, in this 
cursed corner of Europe alone, all is crime, scandal, and corruption. 

All his extracts and notes being properly digested before hand, 
our tourist will have next to put them into order, to season them 
occasionally with a few spices of choice learning and agreeable 
pleasantry, and to add to them his own opinions upon the merit or 
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the demerit, the beauty or the deformity, the grandeur or the lit- 
tleness, of every thing on which he has touched. He must parti- 
cularly guard himself from being imposed upon by the pompous 
sound of great names. He must overturn, courageously, high re- 
putations which have been undeservedly and precipitately esta- 
blished ; he must say that the Transfiguration is a master-piece of 
folly ; that the General Judgment is but a carnival masquerade ; 
and that the church of St. Peter is no better than a hermit’s cell. 
Such bold criticism as this will prove his intrepidity and indepen- 
dence. His work being finished, he will send it to a bookseller, 
and, while the manuscript is in the hands of the printers, our au- 
thor will pay a rapid visit to Italy ; not for the purpose of authen- 
ticating his composition, but of having a passport to shew to any 
insolent critic, who might take it into his head to say that our 
author had never been out of his own house: for it is not always 
safe to trust to the malignity of mankind. Besides, all that he 
may have written is true, historically true; and he can shew his 
library to any man who entertains a doubt on that subject. And 
if, in the course of his hasty journey, which no doubt he will effect 
en poste, any information should happen to be given him, altogether 
the reverse of that upon which he had depended, he will pay it no 
sort of attention, and say—“ my tour is finished, I cannot now 
make any alteration in it.” This, perhaps, will be no falsehood ; 
for the probability may be that by this time his work shall have 
gone through the press. 

All this, it may be said, is a mere exercise of imagination. It 
is just as much so as the philosophy of Aristotle. If Homer, Pin- 
dar, and Sophocles had not furnished models, the propositions of 
the Stagirite would never have been accepted as precepts. We 
have turned over most of the books of travels relative to Italy, 
which bave been published within the last fifty years, and finding 
them all formed on the same model, we have extracted from them 
the rnles of conduct which their authors have invariably followed. 
Any person who will give himself the trouble of perusing those 
works, will, we think, agree with us, that, under forms more or less 
varied, there has been nothing in them at bottom beyond what 
we have said. 

These are the unities of the classical Italian travellers, from 
which they cannot depart. Is, then, Mr. Simond’s publication 
likely only to add to the number of such works nate in exist- 
ence, without informing us of any thing either very new or very 
extraordinary? We apprehend that, allowing for some few ex- 
ceptions, this question must be answered in the affirmative; and, 
in order that the reader may not charge us with having pronounced 
a vague and groundless opinion, we shall then very briefly state, 
that it is not at all impossible that some library in Paris may have 
furnished the materials for this work ; for it contains not one para- 
graph which rendered it necessary for the author to visit the places 
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which he describes ; and if he really did visit them, it was only for 
the purpose of having his passport to shew to all those who might 
be envious of his glory. 

At the first blush, when we found our author going much into 
details, we were tempted to believe that he must have spent several 
years in Italy. But, when we referred to the dates, we were soon 
undeceived. He made his first appearance in that country on the 
8th of October, 1817, and on the 24th of November, in the same 
year, he found himself at the foot of the capitol: that is to say, 
within forty-five days he had traversed more than half the Penin- 
sula. From this interval we must, of course, subtract all that 
portion of time which he employed in sleeping, eating, dressing, 
travelling in his carriage, taking notes at his table, and in paying 
and receiving visits; for he takes care to tell us, that he was well 
provided with letters of recommendation, all addressed to persons 
of rank. It is then for those well skilled in algebra to calculate 
the number of hours which could have remained to him for observ- 
ing so great an extent of country. Nevertheless, he saw Venice, 
Pavia, Padua, Brescia, Verona, Milan, Florence, Bologna, &c. ; 
and, thus gaily galloping on, he informs us of every thing that is 
remarkable in the fine arts, the antiquities, the public and private 
manners, and in the peculiar histories of all the cities through 
which he passed. It is true that, with respect to social manners, 
not having been able, from want of leisure, to penetrate the sanctu- 
aries of private families, and there detect the truth by means of his 
own actual experience, he speaks to us only according to the infor- 
mation which he collected from the postillions on the road, and the 
waiters at the inns. ‘True also it is, that he never deemed it 
necessary to make any stay at any place. Somebody told him, for 
instance, that at Brescia there was a famous manufactory of arms ; 
but he expressed no wish to see it, simply because he had been 
already provided with an excellent pair of pistols, which he had 
bought of M. le Page at Paris; and M. le Page, doubtless, must 
have been highly flattered on seeing his name mentioned in a tour 
through Italy. Our author, however, seems to have quite satisfied 
himself, that, during this portion of his rapid journey, he had 
amassed sufficient materials for filling the half of his first volume. 

. While engaged in describing the Greater Lake, M. Simond finds 
ah opportunity of displaying his learning; for, by a transition 
which has little force of contrast about it, he tells us that the beau 
ideal of the ancients, with respect to statues, did not at all resemble 
their beau ideal in gardens; a most fortunate discovery, from 
which a skilful antiquary might draw the materials of a distinct 
work, with the view of demonstrating that the case is very differ- 
ent with the moderns; whereas, Canova’s Graces have the strongest 
resemblance in the world to St. James’s Park. He next proceeds, 
still apropos to the Greater Lake, to discuss the difference between 
the classical and the romantic writers; and he shews that the 
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ancients no longer delight us, because the arrows of Cupid, the 
trident of Neptune, and the girdle of Venus, are nothing more 
than mere allegories, and that even pedants now feel them to be 
insipid and tiresome. He adds, that the ancients had the highest 
degree of discernment in human beauty; but that the charms of 
nature did not produce any strong impression upon them. He then 
traces the origin of romantic poetry, and concludes, that, unfor- 
tunately, the friends of that literature, in Germany particularly, 
carried away by their enthusiasm, would wish to make the public 
taste retrograde to the time of Shakspeare and Calderon in the 
drama, and to that of Cimabue and Giotto in painting ; that the 
moderns can be as romantic as they please, without neglecting the 
works of Aristotle, of which Dante is anexample. Here, no doubt, 
we have a series of wonderful literary discoveries; for we were 
indeed apprised, that on the Continent there were persons rash 
enough to desire that dramatic literature should revert to the 
school of Shakspeare and Calderon ; but we did not know that 
they wished to burn all the noble works of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, in order to revive the inanimate school of Cimabue and 
Giotto ; neither had we learned that Dante, anathematising Shaks- 
peare and Calderon, who flourished three centuries after him, had 
taught, by his own example, how to unite tragedies and comedies, 
and how to be romantic, without neglecting the works of Aristotle. 
Visiting the opera-houses, our author tells us that he was much 
astonished at the noise made in the boxes, which often prevented 
him from enjoying the charms of the music. The fact is unde- 
niable, and it has been remarked by every traveller : but they have 
been also informed of the cause of this disorder. They have been 
told that in Italy it is not usual to attend to the whole of the music, 
except when a new piece is produced ; but that it is only the more 
striking passages which impose silence on the audience. And 
who, it may well be asked, after hearing an opera once or twice, 
can be amused with listening to recitatives and to airs, introduced 
only for the sake of filling up the acts? But the audience were 
silent during the ballet! It was probably because the ballet was 
new ; otherwise, they would not have been less fatigued by wit- 
hessing the antiquated pirouettes of the dancers, than by hearing 
the superannuated dialogues of the singers. What a pity it was 
that these explanations had not been given to our author ! 
_ As it is a matter agreed upon on all hands, that Italy aboundeth 
in banditti, our traveller made it a point to take every precaution 
on this point, so alarmed was he lest he should be enrolled among 
their numerous victims. At the inns he never depended on the 
people of the house; he had his doors and windows safely barri- 
caded, and, doubtless, he did not forget to place under his pillow 
the excellent pistols of M. le Page. But, after an anxious investi- 
gation, we have not been able to discover that his purse was stolen 
from him in any of the inns, and certainly he was not assassinated, 
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for he still exists, full of life and health, and, after the lapse of ten 
i he has published the particulars of his interesting journey. 
n the same manner, as it was well known that of paupers and 
mendicants there was an abundance in Italy, our traveller meets 
them every where on his road, much to the annoyance of his sensi- 
tive heart, as well as of his purse. Neither were they, in all cases, 
such rogues as he thought them. One day, while changing horses, 
a young girl approached him, and begged charity. He had no 
money but crowns; he asked for change; none was to be had. 
The girl said that if he gave her the crown, she would get it 
changed. He threw it to her with a chivalric confidence, and she 
instantly ran off like the wind. In the meantime, the horses 
having been put to, and there being no tidings of the young 
beggar, he drove away in full gallop. ‘ It is all over,” thought 
he, ‘ with my crown, I shall hear no more of it.” But (wonderful 
to relate !) the girl soon overtook him, out of breath with running ; 
and, tossing the crown into the carriage, she cried out that she 
could not get it changed! Here he might have exclaimed, with 
Moliere, 
“« Ou diable! sa vertu va-t-elle se nicher !” 


But our traveller threw the crown to her again, and told her to 
take it all. A most romantic incident truly, which offers no sort 
of offence to any of the rules of Aristotle ! 7 
The plains of Italy do not always please M. Simond, and he is 
particularly angry that Lord Byron should have devoted some fine 
poetry to those of Lombardy. The noble bard committed an un- 
pardonable mistake in attempting to write on them, without having 
cheep consulted M.Simond. In the chapters on Venice, we 
ave an epitome of the history of that ancient republic, borrowed 
from Daru. At Rome we expected that he would have pillaged 
Livy in a similar manner; but he limits himself to observations on 
some parts of its ancient history, following the footsteps of Beau- 
fort : and as to his remarks on its modern condition, it is probable 
that they are original, for they are very dull. His hits against the 
Pope and Cardinals were all to be expected, for he prepared them 
before hand. After seeing him treat the four bronze horses at 
‘Venice as no better than four Spanish mules, we were little sur- 
prised at the tone of contempt with which he speaks of the master- 
pieces of art in Rome. ; 
At Naples our author spent thirteen days, during which, he in- 
forms us, he saw all its curiosities, and those in its vicinity, without 
a single exception. This is not improbable. But that, in a city 
containing half a million of inhabitants, he should also, within that 
time, have made himself acquainted with all the mysteries of 
scandal, which certainly are not performed at noon on the high 
roads, is a circumstance that does somewhat astonish us, particu- 
larly as he mentions not the name of any one family with which he 
was on terms of intercourse—an omission not to be imputed to a 
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sense of delicacy, for not much of that amiable feeling appears in 
the work before us. His knowledge of jurisprudence and of geo- 
graphy is equally remarkable. He asserts that in Naples, death is 
inflicted on all those who are found bearing prohibited arms; 
whereas, it is well known, that no such sanguinary law ever did 
exist in the code of that country; and that King Ferdinand went 
to Vienna for the purpose of subverting the constitution: from 
which we are to conclude that the town of Laybach, in which the 
famous congress of 1821 was held, was, by the magical operation 
of Simond, transported to the banks of the Danube. 

We have searched through these volumes in vain, in order to dis- 
cover the present state of science, the progress of information, and of 
the cultivation of the human mind in general; in vain have we asked 
M.Simond what Piazzi is doing, or has done ; what Oriani, Poli, 
Scarpa, Tommasini, Brugnatelli, Cicognara, Maio, Bossi, Monti, 
Arici, Pindemonte, Landi, Benvenuti, and several others not less 
celebrated as astronomers, philosophers, historians, literati, and 
artists. Our author does not seem to have known one of them, 
not even by reputation. In short, his work is so little impressed 
with the features of the present century, that the greater part of it 
might have been written a hundred years ago. 

The author of the volume entitled ‘‘ Three years in Italy,” had 
at least sufficient time, one would think, to make herself acquainted 
with every thing worth observing in that country. It would seem, 
also, from her account of the manner in which she passed her 
three years there, that she did not want those opportunities of 
mixing in good society, which Mr. Simond, even if they had been 
presented to him, had not the leisure to enjoy. Moreover, we are 
willing to believe that her education was not altogether neglected, 
and that her intellect should not be classed in the very lowest 
rank, We have no doubt that she is an exceedingly good-hearted 
woman, and that in a sick room, ora nursery, she is one of the 
most useful and admirable of her sex. But for a woman con- 
stituted like her, timid, credulous, bigoted from mere ignorance, 
to write a series of letters upon Italy, upon the scenery, the skies, 
the people, the customs, the specious wonders of Italy—and then 
to publish those letters to the world, was an enterprise certainly 
of the most unaccountable description. Those letters too, be it. 
observed, are very much taken up with ‘the private history,’ as 
she expresses it, ‘ of a very private family.’ Very private indeed! 
Ifso, they ought to have kept their history confined to themselves, 
and they may rest assured that if they had done so, their privacy 
would not have been violated, at least on our part. 

But when they lay bare their domestic affairs to the gaze of 
every passer by, they cannot be surprised if they are told that 
their concerns have very little interest for the world, and that the 
display which is here made of them is extremely ridiculous. The 
writer, a maiden lady, we fear we must add, of a certain age, was, 
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much to her credit no doubt, ardently attached to certain nephews 
and nieces, who, with their mother, resided in Italy. aving 
—_ with them the time already specified, she noted down every 
thing that occurred with respect to them, and mixing these me- 
morandas up with a great many ejaculations of piety, and a heap 
of se silly observations on the country, she was, in an evil hour, 
= ed upon by “ the entreaties of kind friends,” or rather, per- 

aps, the vanity of seeing her journal in print, to expose herself 
to the laughter of every body who will take the trouble of looking 
into her pages. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.—History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century, including a Sketch of the 
History of the Reformation in the Grisons. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 
Svo. pp. 428. Edinburgh: Blackwood. London: Cadell. 1827. 


Dr. M‘Crie is already advantageously known to the public, by his “ Life 
of the celebrated John Knox,” and by other valuable publications. In the 
preface to the present work, he informs us, that ‘ he had, for a consider- 
able number of years, been convinced that the reformed opinions had 
spread toa much greater extent in Italy, than was commonly supposed ;’ 
that ‘he had taken an opportunity of making this public; and had ex- 
pressed, at the same time, a wish that some individual who had leisure 
would pursue the inquiry, and fill up what he considered a blank in the 
history of the reformation ;’ that ‘ hearing of none who was willing to ac- 
cept the invitation, he had lately resolved to arrange the materials relating 
to the sabject, which had occurred to him in the course of his reading, with 
the addition of such facts as could be discovered by a more careful search 
into the most probable sources of information.’ With the result of these 
researches he now presents his readers. 

His first chapter professes to cescribe the state of religion in Italy before 
the era of the reformation. He intimates, that most of the theological doc- 
trines, which were the basis of the reformation, were introduced into Italy 
by a portion of the Vaudois, whom want of subsistence drove from their 
original residence, in the vallies of Piedmont, into Calabria. He thus de- 
scribes their emigration and settlement : 

‘In the year 1370,’ says our author, ‘the Vaudois, who resided in the 
vallies of Pragela, finding themselves straitened in their territories, sent 
some of their number into Italy, to look out for a convenient settlement. 
Having discovered, in Calabria, a district uncultivated and thinly peopled, 
the deputies bargained with the proprietors of the soil, in consequence of 
which a number of their brethen emigrated thither. Within a short time 
the place assumed a new appearance ; villages rose in every direction, the 
hills resounded with the bleating of flocks, and the valleys were covered 
with corn and vines. The prosperity of the new settlers excited the envy 
of the neighbouring villagers, who were irritated at the distance which they 
preserved, and at their refusal to join with them in their revels and dissi- 
pation. The priests, finding that they received nothing from them but 
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their tithes, which they paid regularly, according to the stipulation entered 
into with the proprietors, and perceiving that they practised none of the 
ceremonies usual at the irterring of their dead; that they had no images 
in their chapels, did not go in pilgrimage to consecrated places, and had 
their children educated by foreign teachers, whom they held in great ho- 
nour, began to raise the cry of heresy against the simple and inoffensive 
strangers. But the landlords, gratified to see their ground so highly 
improved, and to receive large rents for what had formerly yielded them 
nothing, interposed in behalf of their tenants: and the priests, finding the 
value of their tithes yearly to increase, resolved prudently to cia silence. 
The colony received accessions to its members, by the arrival of their 
brethren, who fled from the persecutions raised against them in Piedmont 
and France. It continued to flourish when the reformation dawned in 
Italy; and after subsisting for nearly two centuries, it was basely and bar- 
barously exterminated.’ 

He shews, that the Vaudois and their religious opinions were favour- 
ably viewed on every side of the territory to which they removed; and 
wherever religious tenets became known, they meet a people disposed to 
receive, to encourage, and to propagate them; and that, by degrees, they 
were disseminated over most parts of Italy. At first they were disregarded 
by the popes; were afterwards objects of persecution; and, at length, 
eradicated by the active and savage arm of the Inquisition. All this our 
author relates with great perspicuity and method ; fortifying his text as he 
proceeds, by numerous authorities. His work is a valuable addition to 
the recent publications on the Waldenses. Much has been done to clear 
up their history, and to bring them before the public in a favourable light, 
but the libraries of Savoy yet remain to be consulted. 

We hope our author will pursue his researches. Clauffepié informs us, 
that Beausobre left behind him a work in manuscript, entitled, ‘‘ Les Pre- 
liminaires de la Reformation.” We should be glad to meet it in print. 
Beausobre was a learned and judicious writer; and there scarcely is a 
greater desideratum in History than what the Germans term, ‘ Historia 
Reformationis ante Reformationem ;” or ‘‘ The History made for the. 
Reform of the Church between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries.” 





Ant. XIV.— The History of Catholicism in Austria ; or, an Epitome of 
Austrian Ecclesiastical Law ; with a Dissertation on the Rights and 
Duties of the English Government, with respect to the Catholics of 
Ireland. By Count Ferdinand del Pozzo, late Maitre des Requétes, 
and President of the Imperial Court of Genoa. pp. 252. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1828. 


Tuzre is no Catholic state on the continent without a constitutional 
guard against the Pope’s temporal power, and his undue exercise of his 
spiritual power. One of their modes of accomplishing it, is suspending 
the execution, or even the publication of papal bulls, briefs, or other man- 
dates, till they are notified to the state, and have received its sanction. 
he object of the present work is, to show how this is effected in the Aus- 
ian dominions, and to recommend to the legislature of this country the 
introduction of similar restraints on the intercourse between the Pope and 
Catholics of Ireland. The Epitome of the Austrian Ecclesiastical Law, 
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mentioned in the title-page, is thus noticed by our author in his first, or 
introductory chapter. 

‘ The episcopal chancellor of Lintz, George Rechberg, composed a 
work, entitled, ‘* Enchiridion Juris Ecclesiastici Austriaci,” with an inten- 
tion of rendering a service to the clergy, and to the civil functionaries of 
the empire. It was even considered to be actually necessary, on account 
of the laws of Austria, which, with regard to the exterior of the Catholic 
worship, have almost laid aside the use of what is commonly called the 
canon law. 

‘This work obtained so high a reputation, that it was adopted as a 
text-book, not only in the universities of Germany, but also in those of 
Italy, in the states subjected to the Austrian dominion. 

‘ An Italian translation of it appeared, under the title of “‘ Manuale del 
Gius Ecclesiastico Austriaco,” and was printed at Venice, ia 1819, by 
Francis Andreola, the authorised government printer. This latter circum- 

stance, and that which the translator himself states in the preface, “ that 
he had scrupulously made it a duty, as he had been commanded, to adhere 
literally to the text,” may point out the extent of confidence, I should 
rather say, of authority, which that work deserves. 

‘ | have extracted from it the most remarkable passages, and those which 
may best afford an idea of Catholicism in Austria. It is a system of doc- 
trine, in the formation of which, under the reigns of Maria Theresa, 
Joseph II., and Leopold II., the most learned German and Italian political 
writers, civilians and canonists, have co-operated, which has been main- 
tained in practice a sufficient time to appreciate its effects, and-which well 
deserves to fix the attention of other nations, and of other governments, 
It is a far better system than that of the celebrated Galeican liberties. The 
extracts are made with fidelity, and with as much regard as possible to 
brevity, method and perspecuity, in order to diffuse more extensively the 
knowledge of this system.’ ; 

We hope our author will continue his labours.—That portion of his 
work which contains the epitome of the Austrian law, is entitled toa serious 
perusal, and we have no hesitation in recommending it to our readers. _ 

We are less pleased with his “ Dissertation respecting the Catholics 
in Ireland.” It appears to us, that the writer is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the condition of the Irish Catholics: the laws to which they are 
subject, the direct or indirect operation of these laws, the administration 
of them, or the manner in which the power and influence of government 
are exercised in their regard. Still, we think the part of the work contains 
important observations, and may be usefully consulted by all who take an 
interest in the question. 





Art. XV.—Snatches from Oblivion; being the Remains of the late 
Herbert Trevelyan, Esq. Edited by Piers Shafton, Gent. 8vo. plates, 
pp. 256. 10s. 6d. London: Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1827. 


Or the numerous writers who have adopted the Sketch Book of Mr. 
Irving as a sort of model, we think the writer before us one of the most 
successful, and the least chargeable with imitation. This was our impres- 
sion of his merits after we had perused his ‘+ Vagaries,” the copies of which 
were ouly intended for private circulation; and the opinion is now COB- 
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firmed by this work, which unites several new essays to the majority of 
those that were printed under the former title. Happy himself, and kindly 
disposed towards the world, Mr. Shafton, as our author chooses to be 
called, presents us witb a faithful image of his mind. His pages sparkle 
with new and pleasing thoughts, expressed in very lively and forcible dic- 
tion. If he is neither the dignified philosopher, nor the deep speculator 
in morals, he is truly the agreeable illustrator of life, to the best side of 
which he seems always inclined to limit his contemplations. To signalize 
any one of the papers contained in this volume for particular praise 
would be unjust where there is such an equality of merit amongst all. 
Some of the poetical introductions are remarkable for metrical propriety 
and warm fancy, and shew the marks of a practised hand. This volume 
is adorned by a few plates, which are neatly executed. 





Art. XVI.—Sure Methods of Improving Health, and Prolonging Life, 


&c. By a Physician. 8vo. pp. 384. 9s. London: Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 1827. 


Tus little Treatise, we have no doubt, is written, as it professes to be, by 
a physician, and, we may add, a man possessed of a greater share of good 
sense than is found usually to accompany medical aspirants in the execu- 
tion of their literary undertakings. Instead of cloudy oracles, learned 
pedantries, and boastings of practice, we have in this work, sound practical 
advice, communicated in intelligible, but, at the same time, elegant’ lan- 
guage. Relying upon our own experience, we heartily join the author in 
assigning the very highest rank amongst, the means of preserving or re- 
gaining health, to exercise. The importance of exercise seems, to our un- 
learned apprehension, to be completely overlooked by medical writers : 
malicious people may perhaps find out a reason for that circumstance. 
At all events, we are anxious that a work in which exercise receives the 
attention due to its paramount value, should be diffused as widely as pos- 
sible, if for no other purpose, at least, to counteract its implied deprecia- 
tion in some recent publications, of considerable popularity, on diet. 





Arr. XVII.—Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable George 
Canning. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Thomas Tegg. 1828. 


Tus is one of those singular productions which are so peculiarly consti- 
tuted as to enable us to bestow praise upon the performance, without 
ascribing any great merit to the author. It is a faithful record of the 
leading circumstances in the life of the departed statesman, which, however, 
have been all obtained from the redundant stores of facts and anecdotes, 
furnished by newspapers and small publications. These materials are di- 
gested with care, ual arranged in lucid order; but by far too liberal a use 
has been made in the work, of the parliamentary debates, and the sixpenny 
pamphlet called Mr. Canning’s poetical works: to both of which rare 
publications the compiler is indebted for at least three-fourths of his two 
Volumes. It is not our intention to investigate very closely the merits of 
this performance, or we should be able to point out in its pages some con- 
siderable inaccuracies and even ridiculous blunders, such for instance as 
the representation that ‘ Mr. Canning’s annual visits to the Montem at 
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Eton, were uninterrupted,’ (vol, i. p, 39), although every body in the 
world is well aware that the Montem at Eton is a ceremony that takes 
place only every three years. | 

This is the production, we understand, of the Rev. Dr. Styles, an emi- 
nent dissenting minister. 





Art. XVIII.—Designs for Parsonage Houses, Alms Houses, &c. §c. with 
Examples of Gables, and other Curious Remains of Old English 
Architecture, By T. F. Hunt, Architect, Author of Half a Dozen 
Hints on Picturesque Domestic Architecture. Quarto. pp. 34: plates, 
London: Longman & Co, 1827. 


Mr. Hunv’s volume is intended to answer the double purpose of illustrat- 
ing the characteristic details of domestic Architecture, as they were adopted 
in England during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and of furnishing 
models to guide the taste of gentlemen, who are led by inclination to in- 
terfere immediately in the construction of their own residences. As an 
illustration of national manners and the progress of social life, so far as 
the history of architecture can elucidate them, this work must be con- 
sidered as possessing no ordinary degree of interest. In addition to this 
merit, the work will be able to form the taste of opulent persons in archi- 
tecture, and convey to their minds sound principles in the art, thereby 
securing to them, in some sort, a guarantee against the consequences of 
their own ignorance, for as our author justly observes, ‘ a man, “ not 
cunning in the art,” may as safely trust himself with being his own lawyer, 
as with being his own architect.’ The designs, twenty-one in number, are 
from the lithographic press of C. Hullmandel, and it is needless to say 
that they are specimens of the lithographic art in its most advanced state. 





Art. XIX.—Notice sur Madame de Krudener, par Madame Adele 
du Thon. Geneva. 1827. 


Mapame bv Tuov, the author of a “ History of the Society of Friends,” 
and of a notice on the late Pestalozzi, has now published this short ac- 
count of the celebrated Madame de Krudener, who was so much spoken of 
a few years ago in Germany and Russia. She was the daughter of a 
Livonian nobleman, who took her to Paris when nine years of age, and 
introduced her early to the society of Diderot, Helvetius, Grimm, and the 
other philosophers of that time, who resorted to the baron’s house. Those 
men were not exactly the most fit tutors of a youthful and susceptible 
mind, At the age of fourteen, the young lady married the Baron of Kru- 
dener, also a Livonian, who, after several domestic disagreements, at last 
obtained a divorce, in 1791. Madame de Krudener lived now in perfect 
independence, partly at Riga, and partly at Paris, surrounded by a gay 
society of flatterers and admirers, She wrote a novel in French, called 
Valeria, a counterpart of Madame de Stael’s Delphine. 

We pass over the scandalous part of Madame de Thon’s narrative, and 
come to the epoch of Madame de Krudener’s change of sentiments. She 
was at Berlin, in 1806, at the epoch of the disasters of Prussia. The hu- 
miliation of that power, and the subsequent melancholy death of the queen, 
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who had shown some partiality to Madame de Krudener, made a deep im- 
pression on the latter, and turned her mind towards serious subjects. The 
perusal of the works of Jung Stilling, a German mystic writer, favoured 
these impressions. In 1813, Madame de Krudener began her religious 
career at Heidelberg, by visiting the prisons, and preaching to the convicts. 
Next year she went to Paris, for the purpose ‘ of reforming the moral and 
religious ideas of the chiefs of the allied armies.’ She had religious meet- 
ings at her own hotel, at which the Emperor Alexander assisted some- 
times. ‘This gave rise to the report, that she had suggested the first idea 
of the Holy Alliance. She afterwards went through Switzerland and Ger- 
many, preaching in the open air, and followed by a crowd of mendicants, 
whom she supported. ‘There were at times as many as three or four thou- 
sand individuals of both sexes assembled to hear her. ‘ She announced 
the impending end of the world: her ethics partook of those of the Metho- 
dist and Moravian sects—the power of grace without the works—and the 
necessity of regeneration. She terrified her audience by descriptions of the 
torments of hell, and abstained from speaking of the goodness and merc 
of God, and of the consolatory promises of Jesus Christ. She went so far 
at times, as to reprobate the conjugal union as contrary to religion. Wives 
and daughters were seen forsaking their families to follow her, giving away 
their property to the poor.’ 

The governments of Switzerland and Baden, ordered her to quit those 
countries. She wrote an apologetic letter tothe minister of Baden, plead- 
ing inspiration as the irresistible cause of her actions. She then retired to 
Courland, but the Russian government would not allow her followers to 
pass the frontiers, and forbade her to go to Petersburgh. In passing 
through Leipzig, she had won to her opinions a young theologician, of the 
name of Liedner, who wrote a book, entitled Mocbenac, in support of her 
opinions. She had also several interviews with Professor Krug, who pub- 
lished his conversations with her. 

Always restless, Madame de Krudener obtained permission to go to 
Crimea, in order to convert the Tartars. The Tartars, however, it seems, 
were not disposed to conversion, and Madame de Krudener’s hopes were 
again disappointed. The misguided woman at last caught a fever in that 
unhealthy climate, and died in 1824. 

Such was the end of this enthusiastic visionary. It is but justice to 
add, that Madame de Krudener had good qualities of the heart. She was 
generous, her sentiments were noble, and she was certainly religiously dis- 
posed. But her intellectual faculties, brilliant as they were, were deficient 
in harmony, and wanted that unity and concentration of purpose which ge- 
hius alone cannot give, and which are only the offspring of morality and 
reason united. The same excitability of passion which led her astray in 
the first part of her life, carried her afterwards-to-the-extreme of mysticism, 


forthe want of a faith, pure, steady, and charitable, in the true spirit of 
the Gospel. 


eee 





Arr. XX.—Oriental' Observations, and Occasional Criticisms, more or 
less Illustrating several Hundred Passages of Scripture. By John 


Gallaway, late Missionary in Ceylon. 8vo. pp. 92. 3s. London: 
B. J. Holdsworth. 1827. 


Ix this excellent compilation, we are presented with a number of brief 
notices, descriptive of usages still followed in several countries in the 
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East, and which serve in a very striking manner to elucidate many pas- 
sages of the Old and New Testament. The writer is indebted for some 
of his most valuable illustrations to the labours of others, such as Calmet, 
and the late Mr. Ward, both of whose prodnctions are much too expen- 
sive for popular circulation. But he has also added some original facts 
respecting the manners aud customs of the Cingalese, amongst whom he 
resided for ten years, which, as they resemble those of the Jewish people 
in a great measure, not only tend to accomplish the chiet object of the 
work, but are calculated to interest the curiosity of the public. 





Art. XXI.—A Lecture on the Geography of Plants. By John Barton. 
8vo. pp. 94. London: Harvey & Darton. 1827. 


Tue subject of this lecture is one of the most engaging studies in the 
whole range of natural history. Whilst the facts which it developes are 
highly curious and interesting, the reflections to which they gave birth are 
of the most ennobling character. 
_ The number of the species of plants which were known to, at least 
which were described by the Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, did not 
exceed 14,00: in England alone there are no fewer than 3,000, the vast 
majority of which has been procured from other countries. This statement 
aione ought to satisfy us as to the extent of the improvement which has 
been effected in modern times in the knowledge of the vegetable world. 
Mr. Barton, with great propriety, confines his notice of the productions 
ae to each country, to those plants only, which are likely to be popu- 
arly known. He begins his survey at the cold regions of the North, and 
disposing of each portion of the earth with its productions, which lie within 
the.successive parallels of latitude, he descends by slow steps to the tro- 
ics. The very clear and agreeable manner in which he treats the subject, 
is highly calculated to enhance its interest. 





Art. XXII.—The Children’s Fire-side: Being a Series of Tales .for 
Winter Evenings. By Isabella Jane Towers. 8vo. pp. 308. Lon- 
don: Hunt & Clarke. 1828. 


Hap we entertained any doubt on the subject, this pleasing volume would 
have shewn us, how unspeakably superior to any means that we of the 
ruder sex can command, are the hearts and understandings of mothers for 
the office of insinuating knowledge into tender minds. They alone can 
enter into a genuine sympathy with childhood—they alone will ascertain 
the reach of the tender intellect, and be at the trouble of adapting their 
instruction to its imperfect capacities. The tales are five in number: they 
are written with great simplicity and neatness. The first two are intended 
to engage our pity in behalf of a class of beings, smugglers, whose actions 
we are forced to condemn. The next tale, of Town and Country, exhibits 
the charms of nature, as contrasted with the folly and guilt of town dissi- 
pation, tending of course to give a taste for the one, whilst it inspires us 
with a contempt for the other. The absurdity and mischief of a belief in 
witchcraft, are exposed in the fourth tale—whilst the fifth is highly calcu- 
lated to impress the young mind with a permanent sense of the duty of 
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obedience. It is quite impossible, we should think, that any person, no 
matter what their ;age may be, could rise from the perusal of these tales, 
without having his heart improved, and his veneration for truth and since- 
rity confirmed. 





—_— —_ — -— 


Art. XXIII.—A Letter to the Kiny on the Coronation Oath. By John 
Collier, M.A., Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp.16. Ridgway. 1827. 


In this little pamphlet, Mr. Collier has added one to the many able argu- 
ments, to which the scruples of the late king, concerning the obligations of 
the Coronation Oath have given rise. He shews clearly, that the terms 
of that oath, form no such barrier against the Catholic claims, as that 
which his late Majesty apprehended. We confess, the following reason- 
ing appears to us irresistible. | 

‘An oath has been defined to be ‘‘ a promise accompanied with an in- 
vocation to God to witness what we say, and with an imprecation of his 
vengeance, if what we say be false, or if what we promise be not per- 
formed!” An oath, therefore, is a contract between two human beings, 
which, in order that it may be more solemn and binding between the parties, 
the Supreme Being is especially called upon to witness. But we must ob- 
serve, that although the Deity may well be called upon to witness this con- 
tract, inasmuch as he does in fact witness all things; yet he is not a party 
to the contract, because that is human, and we cannot call on him to do 
any thing in a human capacity. ‘‘Si Dieu. est tenu, observez la conse- 
quence. La puissance divine se trouve li¢e, et par qui? De tous les 
insectes qui rampent sur la terre sous la figure humaine, il n’en est pas un 
qui ne puisse de cette maniére imposer des lois au créature de l’universe.”* 
It has been considered by some, that an oath partakes of the nature of 
a vow, and therefore that the Deity is a party to the contract; a vow being 
a sacred contract between man and God. But without considering the 
unreasonableness of the idea that vows are lawful, and the mischief 
which would arise from such a supposition, it is enough to say, in order to 
remove erroneous notions respecting them, that there is no passage in the 
Holy Scriptures which inculcates the use of them, or from which even their 
legality may fairly be inferred. An oath, therefore, is to be considered as 
totally independent of a vow, and consequently a contract or promise be- 
tween man and man only, which, though fortified by a solemn appeal to. 
the Deity, is dissoluble at pleasure by the party imposing it. 

‘These, Sir, are the general views which I entertain of the character of 
an oath ; and in conformity with these views, I cannot but think your royal 
father in error, when he supposed that an inviolable observation of certain 
statutes is made obligatory upon every king and queen of the realm by the 
coronation oath.t On the contrary, if my notions on this subject be cor- 
rect, there is no bill whatevér, which, having passed through both houses 
of parliament, your Majesty may not, consistently with the deepest regard 
for the sacred obligations of an oath, either assent to or reject at your dis- 
Cretion. 

‘ Let us, for instance, suppose, that a bill has passed declaring the coro- 
nation oath to be null and void, and enacting, that your Majesty shall 


————— 





** Dumont, Traité des ‘Sophismes Politiques, 63.’ 
t ‘See No. 5 of the papers lately published by Dr. Phillpotts.’ 
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have the same. power, authority, and freedom of opinion, in every respect, 
and to all intents and purposes whatever, as if the coronation oath had not 
been taken ; according to the principles already laid down, the very 
ing of this bill through parliament is a dissolution of the coronation oath on 
the part of that contracting party which has the power to dissolve it 
namely, the people of England ; and your Majesty being released from your 
former obligation, has the same power of determining the fate of this, as 
of any other bill whatsoever. | 

‘ Viewing, therefore, the coronation oath under the influence of those 
principles which I have endeavoured to explain, I regard it as a barrier 
intended to preserve the establish religion from the private encroachments 
of the crown, and not as Doctor Phillpotts seems to consider it, as a sort 
of dead wall, placed between the king and parliament, which no earthly 
power is at liberty to alter or repair.’—pp. 10—14. 


This pamphlet, small as it is, appears to be the work of an acute and 
enlightened mind. The author’s political principles are liberal, but at the 
same time temperate, and founded on a sense of justice. 





Art. XXIV.—Poems. By Thomas Gent. 8vo. pp. 191. 10s. 
London: 1828. 


We know few among living bards who court the muses with greater sin- 
gleness of heart than Mr. Gent. He loves poetry for the pleasure which 
it gives him, and for the means with which it furnishes him of expressing 
thoughts that are always friendly and amiable, in appropriate language. 
We have not met, in any of his verses, a single line which he need blush 
toremember. They are, for the greater part, tributes to private worth, and 
they teem with benevolence. He is peculiarly fond of recording those 
little amenities of social life, which, though in individual instances appa- 
tently trivial, yet go to make up a very considerable portion of the sum of 
human happiness. | 

In a volume whetein every page, almost, contains a distinct poem, we 
are not surprized to. meet in it some sonnets, and other pieces, of very 
moderate pretensions. But they are atoned for by the gentleness of sen- 
timent which prevails through the majority of the better compositions, and 
by the purity and terseness of the diction in which it is conveyed. In 
some of his verses, also, Mr Gent has displayed a turn for pleasant satire, 
and generally with success. We shall give one or two specimens of this 
style of his writing with which we have been much pleased :— 


‘Ah! who is he by Cynthia’s gleam 
Discern’d, the statue of distress; 
Weeping beside the willow’d stream 
That laves the woodland wilderness ? 
‘ Why talks he to the idle air? 
Why, listless, at his length reclined, 
Heaves he the grean of deep despair, 
Responsive of the midnight wind ? 
‘ Speak, gentle shepherd ! tell me why ? 
—Sir! he has lost his wife, they say:— 
Of what disorder did she die ? 
—Lord, sir! of none—she ran away.’ 


p. 77. 
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The following reflections of a poet, ‘On going to a Great Dinter,’ are 
also wittily expressed -—~ ti TSE WO ) | 
‘ Great epoch in the history of bards! 
Important day to those who woo the nine ; 
Better than fame are visitation-cards, 
And heaven on earth at a great house to dine. 


‘O cruel memory ! do not conjure up 
The ghost of Sally Dab, the famous cook ; 
Who gave me solid food, the cheering cup, 
And on her virtues begg'd I'd write a book, 
‘For her dear sake I brave the letter’d fates, 
And all her loose thoughts in one volume cramm’d ; 
‘“‘ The accomplish’d cook, in verse, with twenty plates,” 
Which (O! ungrateful deed!) the critics d———d. - 


‘ D—n them, I say, the tasteless envious elves; 
Malicious fancy makes them so expert, 
They write ’bout dinners; who ne’er dine themselves, 
And boast of linen, who never had a shirt. 


‘Blest, goddess, from all broils ! I bless thy name, 
Dear kitchen-nymph, as ever eyes did glut on ; 
I'd give thee all I have, my slice of fame, 
If thou, fat shade! could’st give one slice of mutton. 


‘ Yet hold—ten minutes more, and I am bless’d ; 
Fly quick, ye seconds; quick, ye moments, fly: 
Soon shall I put my hunger to the test, 
' And all the host of miseries defy. 


‘ Thrice is he arm’d, who hath his dinner first, 

For well-fed valour always fights the best ; 
And though he may of over-eating burst, 
His life is happy, and his death is just. 


‘To-day I dine—not on my usual fare; 
Not on the sacred mount with skinny nine ; 
Not in the park upon a dish of air: 
But on true eatables, and rosy wine. 


‘ Delightful task! to cram the hungry maw, 

To teach the empty stomach how to fill, 

To pour red port adown the parched craw ; 
Without that dread dessert—to pay the bill. 


‘I’m off—methinks I smell the long-lost savour; 
Hail, platter-sound! to poet music sweet ; 
Now grant me, Jove, if not too great a favour, 
Once in my life as much as I can eat !’—pp. 121-123. 


Mr. Gent has paid, in‘ his preface, a short but natural and affecting 

tribute to the memory of his lady. This is one of those cases in which the 

public expression of private sorrow is allowable and becoming ; for Mrs. 
rt 2 
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Gent was very generally known, on account of her talents ; admired for 
her beauty, and honoured for her virtues. We subjoin the lines in which 
her husband has given a channel to his grief. They are, haply, rude in 


their structure; but they are the tears of a man—-abrupt, bitter, and un- 
heeded in their fall. 


‘ What earthly tongue, and, oh! what human pen 
Can tell that scene of suffering, too severe, 
"Tis ever present to my sight, oh! when 
Will the sound cease its torture on mine ear? 


‘Oh! my lost love, thou patient Being, never! 
Thy dying look of love can I forget ; ; 
The last fond pressure of thy hand, for ever ! 
Thrills in my veins, I see thy struggles yet. 


‘ Thy sculptur’d beauty is before me now : 
In thy calm dignity, and sweet repose, 
Alas! sad Memory re-invests thy brow, 
With death’s stern agony, and pain’s last throes. 


‘ Desolate heart, be still—forgive, oh God ! 
The cries of feeble nature, stricken sore. 
Father! assuage the terrors of thy rod, 
Teach me to see thy wisdom—and adore !’—p. iii. 





Art. XXV. Whimsand Oddities in Prose and Verse; with Forty Ori- 


ginal Designs. By Thomas Hood. Second Series. 8vo. pp 151. 
10s. 6d. London: Tilt. 1827. 


We have, on various occasions, expressed our opinion of Mr. Hood’s pe- 
culiar powersof humour. Depending, however, as it does in a great mea- 
sure upon a species of pun, which also may be called his own, it was easy 
to foresee that if carried to any considerable extent, it might degenerate 
into mannerism. We have already observed this to be the case in some of 
the author’s recent compositions, and in those which now lie before us, it 
is too obvious to escape the notice of the most cursory reader. Take, for 
example, the following sketch of a ballad singer, which, to our judgment, 
is written in very bad taste. 

‘A ballad-singer is a town-crier for the advertising of lost tunes. Hun- 
ger hath made him a wind instrument; his want is vocal, and nothe. His 
voice had gone a-begging before he took it up and applied it to the same 
trade; it was too strong to hawk mackarel, but was just soft enough for 
Robin Adair. His business is to make popular songs unpopular,—he 
gives the air, like a weathercock, with many variations. As for a key, he 
has but one- .a latch-key—for all manner of tunes; and as they are to 
pass current amongst the lower sorts of A vinta he makes his notes like a 


country banker's, as thick as he can. is tones have a copper sound, for 


he sounds for copper; and for the musical divisions he hath no regard, but 
sings on, like a kettle, without taking any heed of the bars. | Before begin- 
ning he clears his pipe with gin ; and he is always hoarse from the thorough 
draft in his throat. . He hath but one shake, and that is in winter. . His, 
voice sounds flat, from flatulence ; and he fetches breath, like a drowning 
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kitten, whenever hecan. Notwithstanding all this, his music gains greund, 
for it walks with him from end to end of the street. 

‘ He is your only performer that requires not many entreaties for a song ; 
for he will chaunt, without asking, to a street cur or a parish post. His 
only backwardness is to a stave after dinner, seeing that -he never dines ; 
for he sings for bread, and though corn has ears, sings very commonly in 
vain. As for his country, he is an Englishman, that by his birthright may 
sing whether he can or not. To conclude, he is reckoned passable in the 
city, but is not so good off the stones.’—pp. 13, 14. 


That Mr. Hood, however, can still produce pleasant verses, the following 
ballad will prove. 


‘ Twas in the middle of the night, 
To sleep young William tried, 


When Mary’s ghost came stealing in, 
And stood at his bed-side. 


‘O William dear! O William dear ! 
My rest eternal ceases ; 
Alas! my everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces. 


‘I thought the last of all my cares 
Would end with my last minute ; 
But tho’ I went to my long home, 
I didn’t stay long in it. 


‘ The body-snatchers they have come, 
And made a snatch at me ; 
It's very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be! 


‘ You thought that I was buried deep, 
Quite decent like and chary ; 
But from her grave in Mary-bone 
They’ve come and bon’d your Mary. 


‘The arm that used to take your arm 
Is took to Dr. Vyse; 
And both my legs are gone to walk 
The hospital at Guy’s. 


‘1 vow’'d that you should have my hand, 
But fate gives us denial ; 
You'll find it there, at Dr. Bell’s, 
In spirits and a phial. 


‘ As for my feet, the little feet 
You used to call so pretty, 
There’s one, [ know, in Bedford Row, 
The t’other’s in the city. 


‘ I can’t tell where my head is gone, 
But Dr. Carpue can : 
As for my trunk, it’s all pack’d up 
To go by Pickford’s van. 
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_* DT wish! you'd go to Mr. P. 
And save me such a ride; 
I don’t half like the outside place, 
They've took for my inside. 


‘ The cock it crows—I must begone! 
My William we must part ! 
But I'll be your’s in death, altho’ 
Sir Astley has my heart. 
‘ Don’t go to weep upon my grave, 
And think that there I be ; 
They have'nt left an atom there, 
Of my anatomie.'—pp. 15—17. 


We observe in this volume, some imitations of Sterne, which are barel 
tolerable. Mr. Hood need not stoop to copy the style of any school, 
unless he be more anxious to inerease the: number of his works than of his 
admirers. We must not omit to add, that the illustrations in the present 


series are among the best which he has yet produced. Their drollery is 
irresistible. 





Art. XXVI.—IJl Castello di Trezzo, Novella Storica; dz G.B.B. 
Milano: 1827. 


Tuts historical novel displays nearly all the faults of Manzoni’s ‘ J Pro- 
messt Sposi,’ without any of the merits of that certainly not common-place 
work, It alternates, instead of blending, history with fiction; its charac- 
ters seem to be taken rather from the chivalrous romance of older Italian 
poetry, than from nature ; appearing, acting, anc disappearing more like 
figures in a magic lanthorn, than like real, rational, human beings. The 
anonymous author should seem, moreover, to be somewhat deficient in the 
commonest conception of right and wrong. His virtuous people perpe- 
trate the most atrocious crimes, and his vicious people exhibit the most 
heroic virtue, without any sufficient motives ; whilst the fidelity, self-devo- 
tion, tenderness, and discretion of Donnina dei Porri, the mistress of the 
dethroned Milanese prince, Bernabo Visconti, are eulogized precisely in 
such terms as might have been used, had the frail fair been the wedded 
wife of the detestable, though ill-treated old tyrant whom she followed to 
prison; whilst neither the lady herself, nor her historian, appears to sus- 
pect that anything in her couduct could need apology, repentance, or ex- 
piation; or, indeed, that any material difference exists between her con- 
nexion and one of a more legal deseription, Yet, despite all the defects 
enumerated, we hail this little volume with pleasure, as a further proof that 
Italian genius is fully awakened, and trying its newly-discovered energies 
In every various direction. | | 


———— 


Art. XXVII.—L’Anno 1826 dell’ Inghilterra, colle Osservationi ; dt 
Guiseppe Pecchio, Lugano. 1827. 8vo, 


Ir is curious for an Englishman to observe how a sensible foreigner, after 
a residence in this country, speaks of it when returned home. It often 
happens that the almost unavoidable mistakes of a traveller excite our 
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risibility, but it also oecurs, at times, that the unprejudiced stranger sees 
things in a truer light than even a native. e book now before us 
is an instance of the latter kind. Count Pecchio found himself in 
England at a Paw ee time, during the memorable crisis of 1826; he 
saw things with an impartial eye; he had admired the previous pros- 
perity of this country, without being dazzled by it, and he saw the crash 
that followed, without being terrified. He seems to have always enter- 
tained a just opinion of the resources of this empire, without being blind 
to the hollowness of some parts of the great edifice of national prosperity. 
He appears, moreover, to speak of this country with true and manly 
esteem, as free from splenetic envy as from servile or weak adulation. He 
speaks as a stranger who has enjoyed its hospitality for a season, who 
wishes it well, although it is not kis land, and although he has no personal 
interest in its prosperity, except the interest that every honest man must 
feel for the welfare of a country, industrious, generous, and independent. 

After adverting to the. gigantic progress of this country of late years, in 
the arts, and industry of every sort, to the immense enterprises of its capi- 
talists, to the improvements taking place in every part of the country, he 
describes the panic of November, 1825, and its disastrous consequences, 
which were felt in every part of the empire. ‘ The system of great com- 
mercial nations is very complicated, and easily affected. The least move- 
ment is felt from one extremity to the other. The poor and the poor-rates 
have increased frightfully ; though, when we talk of the English poor, my 
readers must not apply to the word the same meaning that it has in 
France, Italy, or Spam. The English poor are neither ragged beggarg 
nor depraved vagabonds. They are generally well-fed and warmly clothed, 
and go every week to the batish, to receive their allowance, with the same 
independence that the Roman people demanded its distribution of bread 
from its government. Yet the present system of poor-rates is a very se- 
rious evil.’ | 

He then describes the class from which the poor-lists are filled, and 
enters into a variety of other topics, all of which he treats with much good 
sense. He has evidently seen below the surface of things, and he can 
give his countrymen a more accurate idea of England than almost any 
other foreign writer we are acquainted with, with the exception, however, 
of Dupin. We are glad to see that Italian travellers, instead of criticising 
mere customs, or judging hastily of the manners and morals of the nations 
they visit, apply their investigations to matters of fact, and thus gather 


useful information, which may, one day or other, be available to their own 
country. 





Art. XXVIII.—Ismalie, ou la Mort et L’ Amour ; Roman Poeme, par M. 


le Vicomte D’Arlincourt. 2 vols., 12mo. Paris: 1828. London: 
Treuttel & Wurtz. 


TuEre are many paths which lead to celebrity. M. D’Arlincourt, know- 
ing that his natiye language had already attained the utmost degree of 
elegance and purity in the writings of Pascal, Fenelon, and Racine, seems 
to think that he has no chance of distinction, unless he alters and 
corrupts the idiom of France as much as he possibly can. His Solitaire 
and Renegat afforded abundant proofs of this weak ambition: they ac- 
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quired for him a certain degree of celebrity, which lasted only for a short 


time ; and the romantic poem now before us seems likely to give.a death- 
blow to his name. | ! i a i 

The very title of this work shews the desire which the author has.to 
quit the beaten paths of common sense : in the natural order, of things, jit 
would seem that love ought to precede death; and that after the latter, inci- 
dent nothing. remains to be done. Our author, however, imagines that 
this is only a common prejudice, which it fell to his fortunate lot to eradi- 
cate from the. breast of mankind. The work opens with a degree of pomp 
that approaches. closely to the burlesque :—‘ It was night ; the first colds 
of November were felt ; thick shadows brooded over the chateau of St, Paer, 
and. the clock had just struck nine!’ This is the sort of composition which 
M. D’Arlincourt supposes to be poetry! We shall give, in’ the original, 
another specimen of his style, in which the solemn and the ludicrous are 
closely intermingled. 


‘Pale comme |’ écume flottante 
Que, sur le rivage des mers, 
Jette, aux jours orageux, la vague mugisse ; 
Triste comme le cri du chacal des déserts ; 
Fugitive, en sa course errante, 
Comme la vapeur des hyvers ; 
La vierge a traverse vingt passages diverses 
Sans obstacle et sans épouvante.’ 


The plot is one of the most absurd conceptions that ever was produced. 
We intended to give a sketch of it, but, upon consideration, we fear that 
it would be a waste of our own time, as well as that of the reader. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Domestic and Foreign. 


THE museum of Turin is particularly rich in Egyptian antiquities. Mr. 
Drovetti, consul in Egypt, has lately added many precious relics to this 
collection, which, among other things, possesses several Greek papyri_of 
the time of Ptolemies, and these are now edited and illustrated by the 
learned A. Peyron, of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Turin. The first 
part appeared last year, under the title of ‘‘ Papyri Greeci Regii Taurinen- 


e- > 


sis Musei Avgyptii. 


That learned librarian, Salvatore Cirillo,. is at present engaged by 
order of the king of Naples, in describing and illustrating the numerous 
Greek MSS., which exist in the Royal Library of that capital. The first 
volume of this rich “ Catalogue Raisonnée,” has appeared from the royal 
press, and contains the sacred works of the fathers, theologicians, intet- 
preters and historians of the Greek church. 


The learned Abate Cancelleri, who died at Rome not long ago, at a very 
advanced age, was justly called a living library. His works are almost 
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innumerable; a catalogue of them was published by his héirs, in one small 
volume. His principal productions are on matters of antiquatian ‘and 
ecclesiastical erudition, biographical notices, &c. He ‘was especially fa- 
voured by the late Pope Pius VII. in 9 . 


We have before us the fourth number of the “ Giornali Agrario ‘Tus- 
cano,” a very well written agricultural magazine, recently established in 
Tuscany. We find among several articles of local interest, one on the 
paragréles, or preserver of the harvest against the hail-storms. - The expe- 
riments till now made, having partly failed, owing to the scarcity in num- 
ber of the metallic conductors, the writer, Marquis Ridoffi, proposes to fix 
a number of metallic needles on the upper branches of the trees, which 
would be a more economical and less troublesome substitute for the com- 
mon paragréles. We find in the same number a notice on Thibet, or 
Cachemire goats, which have been successfully introduced into France, by 
Mr. Ternaux, and lately into Piedmont, by Mr. Bonafous, and are now to 
be also reared up in Tuscany. It is not the hair of these goats that consti- 
tutes their value, but a down of the finest wool which grows in the winter 


months every year, between the hair, and out of which the celebrated 
cachemires are made. 


M. Winther has commenced a monthly periodical, Sneeldier, intended 
to consist principally of original tales and poetical pieces, by Danish: wri- 
ters. The first number contains several articles by the editor hiniself, 
among which are, Specimens of Danish Amatory Songs of the Middle 
Ages, and ‘A Night in Rosenberg Garden,’ There is, likewise, a tale by 


Kruse, entitled, ‘‘ The September Evening; ” and ‘* Love and Death,” a 
story by Bruno. ' 


The Eginetic Statues, which will form one of the greatest ornaments of 
the new Glyptotheca, at Munich, have arrived from Rome. They are 
seventeen in number, and have been restored by the celebrated Thorwalsden. 


M. Kunkel is occupied in editing Meidani’s Arabic Proverbs, amounting 
to about six thousand; many of them are furnished with valuable com- 
mentaries by Meidani himself, and among them will be found mn impor- 


tant notices on the history and philology of the ancient Arabs. Professor 
Hamaker of Leyden had announced the same intention. 


Professor Olshausen of Kiel, now living in Paris, where he is studying 
the ancient Persian idioms, intends to publish Zoroaster’s works in the 
original language, with a translation; it will be one of the most im- 
portant undertakings which has for many years been executed. 


M. Koning has, in a work entitled ‘‘ Geschiedenis van het Slot de 
Muiden,” given an interesting historical account of the chateau of Muiden, 
80 celebrated in the annals of the Netherlands, both from the events con- 


hected with it, and from its having been the residence of Cornelius van 
Hooft, the Tacitus of Holland. 


Dr. Otto, who, last winter gave a course of lectures on phrenology, 
has established a journal, exclusively devoted to that science, under the title 


of “ Dansk Tidsskrift for Phrenclogien.” A number is published every 
three months. 


Katenin’s Andromache, which was performed for the first'time at St. 
Petersburg, on the 15th of last February, is spoken of by the Russian 
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journalists, as the best tragedy that has been uced for several " 
Although the same subject Moen already eal ors by Curicidleene 
Racine, Katenin has im to it a great degree of novelty, by laying the 
scene in Troy itself, on the night when it was taken by the Greeks. In the 
piece af the Franch dramatist, Hermione is the real heroine; but here it is 
the Trojan prineess, whoge misfortunes, and whose maternal affection inte. 
rest the spectators. This character is finely drawn; and the conflict be- 
tween her duty tothe memory of her husband, and her love for her child, 
that prompts her to sacrifice every thing in order to save him, is painted-in 
the most affecting manner. The quarrel between Pyrrhus and ’ 
non is an excellent scene, and the latter has all the fierceness and haughti- 
ness of his Homeric prototype, : | 


Cambridge, January. Prize Subjects.—The subject of the Chancellor’s 
gold medal for the encouragement of English poetry, to such resident un- 
er-graduate as shall compose the best ode or the best poem in heroic 
verse, for the present year, is—The Invasion of Russia by Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. 
wo prizes of fifteen guineas each, for the encouragement of Latin prose 
composition, to be open to all Bachelors of Arts, without distinction of 
years, who are not of sufficient standing to take the degree of Master of 
Arts: and two other prizes of fifteen guineas each, given by the Members 
for the university, to be open to all under-graduates who shall have: re- 
sided not less than seven terms at the time when the exercises are to be 
sent in. The subjects for the present year are:—1. For the Bachelors— 
De origine Scripture Alphabetice 2. For the Under-graduates— Quibus 
potissimum in rebus hodierni ab antiquis discrepent, et quas ob causas? 

Sir William Browne’s three gold medals, value five guineas each, to 
such resident under-graduates as shall compose:—1. The best Greek ode 
in imitation of Sappho; 2. The best Latin ode in imitation of Horace; 
3. The best Greek epigram after the model of the Anthologia; and, 4. 
The best Latin epigram after the model of Martial. The subjects for the 
present year are:—1. For the Greek ode—Egyptus ; 2. For the Latin ode 
— Hannibal; 3, For the Greek epigram— 

"Ev 3¢ reigg 
Téros diapalvera, Gy Tis 
"Eloxw@regos yévnt a—— Pindar. 
4. For the Latin epigram— 
TISAN’ irloraro tpya, Kaxds 84 loraro wdyra. 

The Porson prize is the interest of 400/. stock, to be annually employed 
in the purchase of one or more Greek books, to be given to such resident 
under-graduate as shall make the best translation of a proposed passage 
in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse. The subject for the present year is Troilus and Cressida, 
Act III. Scene 3, beginning—Time hath, my lord, a wallet on his back, 
&c.; and ending—And drave great Mars to faction, 

The following is the subject of the Hulsean prize dissertation. for the pre- 


sent year:—How far have the Laws of the Jews been abrogated by the 
Christian Dispensation ? 


A work, in five octavo volumes, called “The Eloquence of the United 
States,” containing some of the finest specimens, from the beginning of the 
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American revolution to the present time, has lately. been published at Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut. The style of its execution is highly creditable. 

Professor Orelli, of Zurich, has just deserved well of the learned world, 
by classing and publishing; in a small volume, 257 Roman inscriptions, 
which have from time to time:been discovered in Switzerland. A very able 
dissertation on the subject accompanies them. : 

Among the literary reports of the day, it is mentioned that a Selection 
from the Papers, Correspondence, &c. of the late Mr. Constable, of Edin- 
burgh, is likely to be published. Much of curious and interesting must 
have been deposited with one who had so much intimate intercourse with 
the world of Iterature. . - . . 

Mr. Warden has presented to the French. Academy his work entitled 
“ Researches into the Antiquities of the United States of North America,” 
and has accompanied the presentation with some very interesting details, 
adding several notices, not less curious, of the monuments of Snag hy in 
the ancient province of Guatimala. The first of these antiquities, hidden’ 
for so long a time in the thick forests of the New World, consist of consi- 
derable works, which extend from the south shores of Lake Erie to the 
Gulph of Mexico, and along the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains. These 
monuments, of various form and size, and the objects of antiquity disco- 
vered up to the present period, comprehend, 1. fortifications; 2. tumuli; 
3. parallel earthen walls; 4. subterraneous walls of earth and brick; 
5. Openings in the earth, which have been called wells; 6. rocks with 
inscriptions; 7. idols; 8. shells belonging to other countries; and, 
9, mummies. 

On the 31st of December, 1827, the Académie des Sciences proceeded 
to fill up‘a vacancy in the list of corresponding members in the section of 
Geology. The candidates were Mr. Conybeare, of London; Mr. Buck- 
land, of Oxford; M. Freisleben, of Fribourg; and M. Charpentier, of 
Besancon. Mr. Conybeare was elected by a very large majority. 

Among the candidates for the physiological prize of the French Aca- 
demy, is Dr. Vimon, a physician of Caen, who has sent in easts in wax 
of above 2000 skulls of human beings, quadrupeds, and birds; together 
with numerous drawings, accompanied by remarks. This collection is the 
tesult of several years’ study of the doetrine of Gall, with respect to the 
seat of the moral and intellectual faculties in men amg animals. It is 
said, that when Dr. Vimon left Paris originally, after having attended a 
course of Dr. Gall’s lectures, he was quite hostile to the craniological 
system ; and that, entering upon a train of experiments in order to refute 
it, the consequence of his inquiries was, that he became one of its most 
zealous partisans. age 2 

_Some curious Autograph Letters have recently come into the possession 
of Mr. Landseer the engraver. Among these are two from Dr. Adam 
Smith, addressed to Dr. Roebuck, of a very confidential nature, dated 
17th November, and 9th December, 1774, concerning Dr, Franklin and 
American Politics, which throw considerable light on the secret history and 
intrigues of the time. There is another, of mere than three folio, pages, 
by Smeaton the engineer, respecting the Canon Iron Foundry, &c., dated 
28 September, 1763. 

Among the notices of forthcoming works, we. observe that a Poem en- 
titled the  Omnipotence of the Deity,” by Mr. R. Montgomery, is. an- 
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There died in France, in 1827, eleven peers of the realm, of whom one 
was a field-marshal ; twenty-two lieutenant-generals ; twenty-four. major. 
generals; five bishops; two sub-prefects ; two consuls; six deputies of 
the late chamber; one of the chamber not yet assembled ; fourteen depu- 
ties of former chambers; four member of the national convention ; eleven 
presidents of courts of justice; one advocate general ; three attorneys-ge- 
neral ; seventeen judges; one counsellor of the court of accounts; seven 
members: of the Institute; five painters; twelve literary characters, in- 
cluding one female; five dramatic authors; four composers of ‘mtsic; 
eight actors; and five actresses... 1 teal “ly 


Popilia, the mother of M. Crassus, the orator, was the first’ lady who 
had a funeral oration pronounced over her remains. It was composed ‘and 
delivered by her son. . 


An Essay on the application of Mathematical Analysis to the Theories 
of Electricity and Magnetism, is in the press, and will shortly be published. 


Letters of an Architect, from France, Italy, and Greece; containin 
Observations on Ancient and Modern Architecture, which are intended to 
give'an idea of the effect of each Building, and to explain the Principles 
on which that effect is produced, are in the press. 


- Torpidiana; or, an Inquiry into the Literary Pretensions of the Officers 
and Members of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, from the year 


1815 to the present time, including critical remarks upon their works, will 
be soon published. a. ie : 


Mr. Hopkins, of Manchester, has nearly ready for publication, an essay 
“* On Rent of Land, and its influence on Subsistence and Population; 


with Observations on the operating Causes of the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes in various Countries.” 


Preparing for publication, a copious English and Greek Dictionary, by 
the Rev. John Edwards, one of the masters at Harrow. The German 
and Greek Dictionary, by Rost, forms the basis of this. work. | 


The Rev. George Oliver is preparing for the. press a “‘ History of Ini- 
tiation,” forming a second volume to his ‘ Signs and Symbols of Free 
Masonry, illustrated in Twelve Lectures.” 

A Masonic Magazine is preparing for publication. 


In the press, “ Travels in Russia, Prussia, and Finland,” by William 
Rae Wilson, Esqg.—We hope that this volume will be better written than 
his work on Norway and Sweden. 


“The Beggar of the Seas; or, Belgium in the Time of the Duke of 
Alba,” is announced. 


‘«¢ Gomez Arias; or, the Moors of the Alpujarras:” a Spanish Histori- 
cal Romance, by Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, and dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Holland, will soon appear. 


R. Jennings is preparing for publication a Pocket Atlas, in 84 maps, 
illustrative of Modern and Ancient Geography ; the first series showing the 
different states of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, divided according to 
the general Treaty of Peace, by Congress, in 1815, and exhibiting the 
latest discoveries to the present time. The second series, or Ancient De- 
partment, will be compiled from the best authorities. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Shephard’s er + > Improvements ; 
or, London in the Nineteenth Century, 
Part II. 

A Popular Introduction to Algebra. By 
Henry Ottley, 12mo. 

Architecture of the Middle Ages, illustrated 
by a View, -Plan, Sections, Elevation, 
and Details of the Cathedral, Babtistery, 

. Campanile, and Campo Santo at Pisa. 
By E. Cressy and G. L. Taylor. Fol. 

- Part I. 

The London Lithographic Album, 1828, 
royal 4to. 11. 10s.; proofs 2l. 2s. 

Siboine on Topographical Surveying, 8vo. 
. 9s. boards. 

Murphy’s Beauties of the Court of King 
Charles the Second. Part I!. royal 4to. 
ll. 10s. 6d. ; imperial 4to. proofs, 31. 3s. 

Elements of Rhetoric, comprising the Sub- 
stance of the Article in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, with Additions. By Ri- 
chard Whately, D.D. 8vo. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol. l. 
Part I. 4to. 

Grindlay’s Views in India. Part IV. atlas 
 fto. 2/. 2s. 


- Illustrations of Friendship’s Offering, royal 


4to. L5s.; imperial 4to., proofs, 1/. 1s. 
Henderson’s Sketches of Character, drawn 
on Stone. By M. Gauci. 
European Scenery. Nos. IV. and V. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Craddock’s Literary Memoirs, vols. 3 and 4, 
8vo. 28s. ) . 
Lord Byron and some of his Contempora- 

Ties. By Leigh Hunt, 4to. 

Field’s Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Opinions of the Rev. Samuel Parr, L.L.D. 
8vo. 1 vol. 

Selections from Admiral Collingwood’s Cor- 
respondence, 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Annual Biography and Obituary for 1628, 
8vo. 15s. ” 


HISTORY. 


Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 4 

- Vols. 8vo. © . 

Carpenter’s Natural History, 8vo.. 14s. 

Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. | By 
Roscoe. 6 vols, 8vo. 3/, 12s., large pa- 
per, 6l. 6s. j 








Scott’s Church History vol. 2. Part. 8s. 

The United States of North America as they 
are. ; ; 

History of Kirkstall Abbey, 12mo. 8s. - 


MEDICINE. 


Hunter on the Blood, new edit., 8vo. 18s. 

M‘Culloch on Marsh Fever, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1l. 10s. 

Hallida 
boards. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 13, 
Part II., 8vo. 13s. 


on Lunatic Asylums, 8vo. 5s., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hall’s Gradus ad Parnassum, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Foreign Review and Continental Mis- 
cellany, No. I. 6s. 

Beren’s Spectator, 2nd Series, 5s. 6d. 

Raphael’s Manualof Astrology, 8vo. 10s.6d. 

Chalmer’s on Literary and Ecclesiastical 
Endowments, 8vo. 6s. 

Stewart's Planter’s Guide, 8vo. 18s. 

Gate to the Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, 
with Lithographic Tables, 6s. 6d. 

Whims and Oddities for the Young; with 
humorous Illustrations by Heath. 

Essays on the Human Intellect, &c. By 
Paul Ferrol. 

Spirit and Manners of the Age, 8vo, 7s. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part XXII. 

Cruikshank’s History of John Gilpin. 

Chedworth’s Letters, 4to. 11. 5s. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, byBarker, 
8vo. 16s. 

Wright’s Report on the Water Question, 
8vo. pp. 96. 

Nicholson on Masonry, 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Dyer’s Academic Unity, being the Sub- 
stance of a general Dissertation concern- 
ing the Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge, &c. 8vo. 


oe Papers ofa Person about Town, 
Se e : 


The Pomological Magazine, coloured Plates. 
No ILI. 5s. 97 

Britton’s Picture of London, 1828, 18mo. 
6s., with Plates. ih 4 

Davies on. the Human Mind, 2 vols., 890. 
18s., bds.  - fy fees ! 

The Harmonicon. New Seriss, No. I. 


Art of Tying the Cravat, 18me, 3s. - bds, 
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284 Monthly List of Recent Publications. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Tales of the Moors. 12mo. 10s 6d, 
— in India. By the Author of Pan- 

urang Hari. 3 vols. 12mo. Il. ls. 


A Fire-side Book, or the Account of a | 


Christmas spent at Old Court. By the 
Author of May You Like It. 12mo. 

Crispin Anecdotes. Sheffield. 

Thaumaturgus, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Tales of an An ; chiefly illustrative 
of the Manners, Traditions, and Re- 
markable Localities of London, 3 vols. 

F iM thol 2 vols. fep. 11. 1s. bd 

ology, 2 vols. fcep. 11. 1s. bds. 

Coming Out ; pal the Field of the Forty 
Footsteps. By Jane and Anna Maria 
Porter, 3 vols, 12mo. — 

Confessions of an Old Maid, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. 

The Children’s Fire-side, 7s. 

Monkeyana ; or, Men in Miniature. By 
T. Landseer, 9s. 

Belmour ; 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

De Beauvoir; or Second Love. 3 vols. 
12mo. 1. 4s. bds. 


THEOLOGY. 


Orme on a gown. I2mo. 55« 

Williams’s Domestic Guide to Prayer. 
12mo. ls. 6d. : 

Tagiss Balance of Criminality. 12mo. 


Orme’s Five Discourses, 12mo. 

Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. : 

An Analysis of the Historical Books of the 
Old Testament. With Notes and Refer- 
ences to the most approved Commenta- 
tors. 12mo. pp. 356. 

Warnér’s Dissourses for Households, 2 
vols. 12s, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Widowed Missionary Journal. By 
Mrs. Leffrey. 12mo. 5s. 

Mrs. Hoffland’s Africa Described. 12mo. 
6s. Gd. 

= of Three Years in Italy. 8vo. 

s. 6d. 

Travels through Sicily and the Lipari Is- 
lands, in the Month of December, 1824. 
By a Naval Officer, 8vo. 

Sketches and Recollections in the West 
Indies. Post 8vo. 9s, 

Franklin’s Present State of Hayti, (St. Do- 

_mingo). With Remarks on its Agricul- 
ture, Laws, Religion, Finances, and 
Population. 12mo. 

Chateaubriand’s Travels in America, &c. 
English, 2vols: S8vo. 11. 4s. bds. 
Tales of the West. By the Author of Lét- 
ters from the East. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

1d, ls. bds. 


—_* Sketches of Bermuda. 8vo. 7s, 6. 

| Beltrami’s Pilgrimage. 2 vols. vo. 
ll. Lis. 6d. 

Beaumont’s Travels in Baenus Ayres and 
the adjacent Provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata. S8vo. 


FOREIGN. 


F Trance. 
one de Mosurs Turques du 19me. 


iécle, &c. Par Grégoire Palaiologue, 
Paris. 1827. ! 

Choix de Poésies, et de Lettres de Saint 
Gzegciee de Naziance, &e. 12mo, Paris, 
1827. 

Galerié de Madame la Duchesse de Berry. 
Ecole Francaise, peintres modernes, Li- 
thograpbiéa sous la direction du Chevwa- 
lier Bonnemaison, fol, liv. 29. 1 7s, 

Taylor, Voyage Pittoresque en ‘ 
en Portugal, et sur la Céte Afrique, de 
Tanger et Tétouan, 4to. plates, No, V. 
15s. 

Deux Années a Constantinople et en Mo- 
rée (1825 et 1826), ou esquisses histo- 
riques sur Mahmoud, les Janissaires, les 
nouvelles troupes, Ibrahim Pacha, Soli- 
man Bey, &c. 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2, 

André le Voyageur, Histoire d’un Marin. 
Par Ferdinand Denis, Paris. 3 fr. 50 
cent, 

Picard, les Sept Marriages d’Eloi Galland, 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Réfutation du livre de l’ Abbé de Montgail- 
lard, intitulé, Histoire de France depuis 
la fin du régne de Louis XVI. jusqu’a 
l'année 1825. Par M. Uranelt de Seuze. 
Brochure, in 8vo., Paris. 


GERMANY, 


Columbus, oder-Amerikanischer Miscellen, 
fiir 1828, 8vo. 12 Parts. Hamburg, 
1l. 4s. | 

Schlegel, A. M. von Vorlesungen uber 
Theorie und Geschichte der Vildenden 
Kiinste in Berlin, im Sommer 1827, 4to. 
Berlin, 5s. ! 

Lingard, Geschichte von England ; aus 
dem Englischen ubersetyt von GC. As 
Freyherrn von Salis, vol, I., Frankf. 10s. 

Zimmermann, Neue Dramaturgische Blat- 
ter. 8vo. 104 Numbers, Il. 12s. 


NETHERLANDS.» 


Mouvement de la Population dans le Roy- 
aume de Pays-bas, pendant les 
1815 a 1821 inclus ; recueil de tableaux 
publiés parla Commission de Statistique, 
etc, 























